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Mr. Kingston. While I hate to jump without our Ranking Mem- 
ber here, since we have the former Chair here, Ms. DeLauro, who 
is an army of one in so many respects, and everybody is running 
late. I know Ms. Lummis has another hearing going on concur- 
rently. So we will go ahead and get started. 

I want to welcome USDA Inspector General Phyllis Fong, and 
Deputy Inspector David Gray, and Assistant Inspectors Karen Ellis 
and Gil Harden. Welcome to all of you. This is the second Appro- 
priations hearing we have had today. We are always very inter- 
ested in your report. It is to me one of the highlights of any hearing 
in any committee. So I am glad to have you here. 

Ms. DeLauro, do you want to say anything? 

Ms. DeLauro. No, thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay, and Ms. Lummis? 

Ms. Lummis. Mr. Chairman, it is all yours. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, Ms. Fong, it is all yours. 

Ms. Fong. Well, good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and distinguished 
members of the Subcommittee. We are very happy to be here again 
this year to talk about IG’s oversight work at USDA and about our 
2013 budget request. 

I want to start by expressing our appreciation to all of you for 
your support over the years and your interest in our work. And as 
always, we welcome the chance to talk about what is on your mind 
and the interest you have in USDA programs. 

You have my full written statement. So I just want to comment 
briefly on three points. In these times of constrained resources, it 

( 1 ) 
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is more important than ever that we focus on delivering programs 
efficiently and reducing improper payments and fraud. These are 
good government initiatives that we believe have strong and wide- 
spread support across the community and government. And so we 
are focusing our work in three areas. We are looking at reducing 
improper payments within the department. We are looking at 
strengthening the food and nutrition programs, in particular the 
SNAP Program, and we are also spending time streamlining our 
own operations within OIG to make sure we are operating as effec- 
tively as we can be. 

So let me start out with our work on improper payments. As you 
all know, we have a real interest in making sure that the programs 
deliver the right benefits to the right people in the right amounts. 
Our work ranges from recommending to the department that it 
take vigorous enforcement action against those who abuse the pro- 
grams, to evaluating how agencies are working to reduce improper 
payments in their own programs. We also do investigations that 
pursue cases against those who defraud the government. 

You will see in my testimony that we have issued a number of 
audits addressing high dollar overpayments in programs like the 
RD Housing Programs, business and industry loans, NRCS con- 
servation easements, and FSA Program payments. 

We have also reported significant investigations in the crop in- 
surance and housing programs that involve millions of dollars. 

Let me turn next to the SNAP Program, which of course makes 
up a large portion of USDA’s budget. Over the past year, we have 
made a real effort to focus on fraud and integrity issues in that 
program. As you can see, we have devoted almost half of our inves- 
tigative resources to SNAP cases. We obtained 179 convictions and 
over $26 million in results. 

Some of our biggest cases involved retailers who defraud the pro- 
gram through trafficking of SNAP benefits. I think you all are very 
familiar with those kinds of cases. 

On the audit side, we are working to minimize improper pay- 
ments in SNAP by analyzing participant data in ten States. We are 
in the middle of that analysis right now. Thus far our results in 
five States indicate that over 8,500 recipients may have received 
improper payments totaling about $1 million each month. 

So we have made recommendations to FNS to work with the 
States to require them to use a national database to make sure 
that death matches and Social Security number verifications are 
used in every case. 

Well, I have a little bit of time left. So I would like to just spend 
that remaining time talking about what we in OIG are doing to 
streamline our own operations and to build a more efficient oper- 
ation. Over the past year, we have approved voluntary buyouts and 
early retirements for 21 people during the first quarter of this fis- 
cal year. We are seeking authority for even more buyouts later this 
year because our Recovery Act money will run out. 

We have reduced our travel expenditures by 49 percent, totaling 
over a million dollars, and instead of traveling, we are using alter- 
natives such as teleconferencing to try and carry out some of our 
audit work. 
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We have reduced our training expenses by 33 percent, and we 
are streamlining our business operations to really focus on the high 
priority work and to fill only the most significant vacancies on our 
staff. 

We ask that this subcommittee support the budget request for 
OIG of $89 million. We believe that if you can support us in this, 
it will enable us for a relatively small amount of money, an invest- 
ment, to really focus on some high value work that we have 
planned in the area of improper payment audits, in the area of 
oversight of international programs, and also to fund an initiative 
to work with State and local authorities to address SNAP fraud. 

That concludes my statement, and we are all looking forward to 
answering your questions. 

[The statement of Ms. Fong follows:] 
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Good afternoon, Chairman Kingston, Ranking Member Farr, and Members of the Subcommittee. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify about the Office of Inspector General’s (OIG) fiscal year (FY) 

20 1 3 budget request, and provide information about our recent audit and investigative work. 

In FY 201 1 , our audit and investigative work obtained potential monetary results totaling over 
$4.3 billion. We issued 45 audit reports intended to strengthen Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
programs and operations, which produced about $4.2 billion in potential results. OIG investigations led 
to 449 convictions with potential results totaling almost $1 13.6 million. 

I will begin my testimony by describing our ongoing work to assess and improve the Department’s 
programs and operations under the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (Recovery Act). 
Next, 1 will cover our most significant recent audit and investigative activities under our major strategic 
goals. 1 will conclude with a description of the cost saving actions that OIG is taking in FY 2012 to live 
within its budget constraints, as well as a summary of the President's FY 201 3 budget request for OIG. 

OIG’s Oversight of Recovery Act Programs 

With the additional funds Congress appropriated for Recovery Act oversight, we have been able to 
perform a comprehensive review of USDA programs, intended to ensure that the $28 billion in 
Recovery Act funds provided to USDA served their intended purpose. Notably, the funds OIG 
received allowed us to perform more audits with statistical samples. Sampling enables us to obtain a 
“bird’s eye view” of how a program is operating and draw more detailed and accurate conclusions 
concerning whether a program is functioning effectively or not. 

Recovery Act Single Family Housing Direct Loan Program 

OIG is at the end of a review of the $1 billion the Recovery Act allotted to single family housing direct 
loans. These loans are intended to help very low and low income households buy homes when they 
cannot qualify for other credit. Based on a statistical sample of 100 loans, we identified 18 loans 
where we questioned the borrower's eligibility because field personnel had not ensured that borrowers 
were likely to repay their loans — 3 of the 1 8 questioned loans were already under a servicing action 
and a fourth borrower had declared bankruptcy. Based on our overall sample results, we estimate that 
1,450 loans (18 percent of the single family housing direct loans), with a projected total value of 
$173 million, may have similar issues that will result in increased risk of default. We recommended 
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that Rural Development (RD) strengthen its controls to ensure that it lends only to qualified applicants, 
and agency officials generally agreed. 

Recovery Act Business and Industry (B&I) Guaranteed Loan Program 

The Recovery Act provided an additional $ 1 30 million in budget authority for RD’s B&l guaranteed 
loan program, which seeks to finance business and industry in rural communities by guaranteeing 
quality loans. With this authority, the agency guaranteed a total of 5 1 5 loans across 47 States, and 
obligated more than $1,5 billion in Recovery Act funds. Our analysis of 55 statistically sampled loans 
found that 68 percent of applications were given unmerited priority for loan approval, and that 
65 percent of requests for Recovery Act-funded B&l loan guarantees were reviewed inadequately 
because key financial data were not documented. As a result, the agency faces significant financial 
obligations if the borrowers default. Additionally, RD awarded guarantees to at least two loans that do 
not comply with eligibility regulations, valued at $6.2 million. Agency officials agreed with OIG’s 
recommendations to improve how these loans are made. 

Upcoming Recovery Act Reports 

At present, we are starting the final phase of our Recovery Act audit objectives, which emphasizes how 
agencies are reporting their programs’ accomplishments. Specifically, our work focuses on the 
performance measures being used to report these accomplishments, such as whether the funds 
expended contributed to creating or saving jobs. 

But the value of our oversight will not expire with the end of Recovery Act funding. When we identify 
a problem with a program receiving Recovery Act funding, we are often helping to improve the overall 
program's performance for the future, whether the dollar spent is from a Recovery Act appropriation or 
not. 

Similarly, we anticipate that our investigative work will continue in this area even after Recovery Act 
funding is no longer available. Our goal remains to timely identify and look into potential fraud 
involving USDA Recovery Act funds, including the prompt investigation of allegations of 
whistleblower reprisal, as set forth in the Recovery Act. Since the passage of the Act, OIG has 
received 60 hotline complaints from various sources and initiated several ongoing investigations. 
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Goal 1: Strengthen USDA’s Safety and Security Measures for Public Health 

One of OIG’s most important oversight responsibilities is helping USDA ensure the wholesomeness of 
the U.S. food supply, and we continue to conduct audits and investigations intended to help USDA 
agencies reduce the risk of food contamination and food-borne illnesses. For example, in January 
2006, when Japan halted U.S. beef imports — worth more than $1 billion annually — due to the 
discovery of vertebrae in a shipment of beef product originating from a U.S. company, OIG and the 
Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) jointly conducted an investigation. As a result of our work, 
the Government filed a civil complaint charging the company with violations of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act. In April 2011, permanent injunctive relief and escalating monetary penalties were 
granted in an effort to prevent the company from future violations of the Act or of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service’s Export Verification Program rules. 

Because food safety responsibilities are spread between multiple agencies both within USDA and 
without, OIG has emphasized the need for greater coordination between agencies responsible for food 
safety. 

The Food Emergency Response Network (FERN) 

In our March 2011 audit of FERN — a program that was developed to integrate the Nation’s food 
testing laboratories into a network able to respond to emergencies involving biological, chemical, or 
radiological contaminants — we emphasized the need for FSIS to better coordinate with the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA). We found that FSIS, in coordination with FDA, needs to take steps to 
formalize FERN, ensure that the program’s laboratory capacity is sufficient to respond to emergency 
surges, and implement targeted surveillance of the food supply. Such surveillance should benefit the 
network by ensuring that emergency response personnel are able to execute their assigned tasks. 
Generally, FSIS agreed with our recommendations, and took steps to initiate a more robust program of 
targeted food surveillance. 

Research into Genetically Engineered (GE) Insects and Animals 

OIG has recently completed an audit of the regulatory situation pertaining to cutting-edge 
experimentation in GE animals. We found that the Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service (APHIS) has not issued regulations specifically addressing the introduction (import, interstate 
movement, or field release) of GE animals or insects. We recommended that APHIS develop such 
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regulations. We also found that USDA needs to address specific security and research-related problems 
at several laboratories performing research into OE animals and insects. Agency officials agreed with 
our recommendations. 

Employee Safety and Animal Welfare 

In addition to food safety, assuring the personal safety of USDA employees is paramount. In January 
201 1, an OIG investigation disclosed that, from 2009 through 2010, a USDA official sexually 
assaulted his female subordinate on multiple occasions. In February 2011, this official was charged in 
Federal court with four counts of aggravated sexual assault. Fie pled guilty in March 2011 to one 
misdemeanor count of sexual assault and in April 201 1 was sentenced to 5 months’ incarceration. 

OIG also conducts work that promotes animal welfare. In November 20 1 1 , a horse trainer was 
sentenced to 24 months of probation after he pled guilty to knowingly transporting a horse with legs 
and hooves that had been intentionally sored (i.e., injured so that the horse walks with a certain gait). 
Injuring a horse in this manner is a violation of the Horse Protection Act. 

Upcoming Work 

We are preparing a second report on efforts to improve how FS1S tests ground beef for Escherichia 
coli 0157:H7. In our February 2011 report on this topic. OIG made recommendations to FSIS 
concerning how it samples beef so that the agency could improve the accuracy of its tests. In Phase 2, 
we are visiting beef slaughter plants and analyzing how the beef industry’s sampling and testing 
protocols vary among plants and whether they differ from FSIS standards. 

Goal 2: Strengthening Program Integrity and Improving Benefit Delivery 

One of OIG’s most important goals is helping USDA safeguard its programs and ensuring that benefits 
are reaching those they are intended to reach. This year we have made a concerted effort to help 
improve the integrity of the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP). 

Trafficking in SNAP Benefits 1 

In FY 201 1, OIG devoted about 46 percent of its investigative resources to SNAP-related criminal 
investigations, and our investigations resulted in 1 79 convictions and monetary results totaling 


1 Trafficking is the illegal exchange of SNAP benefits for cash. 
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$26.5 million. In a recent example, OIG worked jointly with Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
to determine whether a SNAP retailer was engaged in a conspiracy to defraud SNAP through 
trafficking, wire fraud, money laundering, and operating an unlicensed money transmitting business. 
The investigation revealed that the SNAP retailer trafficked at least $3.1 million in SNAP benefits. In 
January 2012, the owner was sentenced to 46 months of incarceration, and ordered to pay $2.5 million 
in restitution. 

OIG also is working to minimize fraud, waste, and abuse within SNAP by performing a series of data 
mining audits analyzing 10 States’ participant databases. 2 We have completed work in five States — 
Kansas, Florida, Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi — and found a total of S, 594 recipients who were 
receiving potential improper payments. We estimate that these recipients could be receiving a total of 
about $1.1 million a month. 

In our reports, we have recommended that the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) require State agencies 
to ensure they use a national database to perform death matches and social security number 
verifications, and that they perform checks to make sure information is entered correctly. Generally, 
FNS has agreed with our recommendations and is taking corrective action. 

On December 1, 201 1, we presented the early results of this work to the Subcommittee on Department 
Operations, Oversight, and Credit of the House Agriculture Committee. Based on the feedback we 
received, we expanded the scope of our audit work to include evaluating the adequacy of FNS and 
State tools to prevent and detect SNAP fraud, determining whether the States are using all available 
tools, and identifying and evaluating the integrity of amounts reported for recipient and retailer fraud. 

Improper Payments at USDA 

OIG has also continued its work to reduce the rate and volume of improper payments in USDA. In 
July 201 1 , we released our first required report focusing on “high-dollar” overpayments in high-risk 
programs. Our review found that USDA submitted its FY 2010 high-dollar overpayment reports after 
the deadline, did not report all high-dollar overpayments, and did not accurately report its corrective 
actions. These problems occurred because USDA did not have an adequate reporting process in place. 
We recommended that the Department and its agencies take steps to formalize and improve their 
reporting processes, and the Department concurred with our recommendations. We have used this 

2 The 10 States are Alabama. Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
and Texas. 
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review as the basis for more detailed, ongoing reviews aimed at decreasing improper payments at the 
Farm Service Agency (FSA) and the Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS). 

Abuse of Programs by Participants 

In addition to improper payments, we often investigate program participants who provide false 
information to USDA agencies to obtain payments to which they are not entitled. In one such 
investigation, OIG found that a large number of farmers in North Carolina concealed their production 
and then subsequently filed false crop insurance claims based on non-existent losses. This was a far- 
reaching conspiracy, involving farmers, warehouse operators, insurance agents, and loss adjusters, all 
of whom assisted in filing false claims and concealing the farmers’ actual production. To date, 

24 individuals have pled guilty to various crimes in Federal court and, in total, have been ordered to 
pay $19.8 million in restitution, fines, and forfeiture. 

1 also would like to draw the Subcommittee's attention to an especially significant case involving 
mortgage fraud. Between 2001 and 2003, employees of a Michigan mortgage company issued 
271 guaranteed single family home loans, valued at over $38 million. OIG’s investigation disclosed 
that at least 63 percent of the loans reviewed were based on false borrower income certifications, 
fraudulent pay statements, forged application signatures, and altered credit scores. These bogus 
documents were subsequently provided to RD for loan guarantees. Between 2003 and 2008, 
approximately 40 of these loans defaulted, resulting in RD paying out over $2.3 million in guarantees. 
As a result of this case, four individuals received sentences ranging from 2 years of probation to 
18 months in prison and have been ordered to pay $8.7 million in restitution. 

Upcoming Work 

OIG has several particularly significant audits in process. First, we are completing fieldwork on 
participant eligibility and vendor management in the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for 
Women, Infants, and Children. The overall objective of this audit is to evaluate implementation of 
food delivery regulations intended to improve the integrity of vendor management, and assess how 
FNS determines if participants are eligible for the program. 

We are also in the process of completing work on FSA’s Conservation Reserve Program, which 
provides incentives to fanners to maintain conservation practices to prevent soil erosion and chemical 
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run-off. Our audit was designed to determine whether FSA has effective controls in place to ensure 
that the rates used to pay benefits to these farmers were reasonable. 

Goal 3: OIG Work in Support of Management Initiatives 

OIG works to improve the processes and systems the Department needs to function. USDA must 
manage vast amounts of data associated with its many programs and operations, information that 
ranges from agricultural statistics that drive domestic and global markets to inspection systems that 
help ensure our food is safe. As you are aware, USDA is facing many challenges to operating 
information technology (IT) that complies with all Federal requirements. 

Security Challenges Concerning Smartphones 

Like other Federal departments, USDA increasingly relies on smartphones and other handheld 
wireless devices to conduct its day-to-day business. Of approximately 1 0,000 wireless handheld 
devices USDA uses, we reviewed 277 devices and found that all 277 devices were not adequately 
secured. We found wireless handheld devices that were not password-protected, had no anti-virus 
software installed, and were not configured to encrypt removable media. Ultimately, these problems 
occurred because USDA deployed wireless handheld devices using a decentralized approach, and did 
not provide its agencies with clear guidance on how they were to configure their devices and servers. 
We recommended that the Department take steps to ensure that agencies understand how to configure 
their wireless devices to meet Federal standards, and Departmental officials agreed. 

Contracting Challenges with Cloud Computing 

As part of our FY 201 1 Federal Information Security Management Act reporting requirement, we 
reviewed an IT contract issued to a large computing company in order to provide “cloud-based” 
internet services to USDA. We found that the contract was signed by a USDA contracting officer 
who did not have the warrant authority to bind the Department to this contract. She signed a contract 
for more than five times her authority, which was restricted to contracts with a value up to $5 million. 
We recommended that the Department take steps to rectify this situation, and also ensure that its 
contracting officials do not exceed their authority in the future. Departmental officials agreed. 
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Employee Integrity 

While the vast majority of USDA employees go about their work with the highest standards of 
integrity, OIG investigates allegations of wrongdoing when an employee is accused of breaking the 
law. In June 2011, a former Forest Service accountant was sentenced to 4 years of incarceration for 
mail fraud, and was ordered to pay restitution of $1.1 million. These charges resulted from a year-end 
review that disclosed that more than $600,000 was missing from funds the agency collected to provide 
a service to private vendors in one of the national forests in California. OlG's investigation revealed 
that the accountant had embezzled approximately $1.4 million by redirecting funds from multiple 
private vendor accounts to a corporation she and her husband owned. 

Upcoming Work 

As required by law, OIG has begun conducting a performance audit based on a statistical sample of 
adjudicated claims from In re Black Farmers Discrimination Litigation, the discrimination litigation 
commonly known as Pigford 2. 

Goal 4: Improving USDA’s Stewardship of Natural Resources 

We have recently completed an audit of NRCS’ Farm and Ranchlands Protection Program, which 
keeps selected parcels of land from being developed for housing or other non-agricultural purposes. 

We initiated this audit after we learned that NRCS State officials in Michigan might be approving 
conservation easements with inaccurate appraisals. We found that NRCS accepted conservation 
easement appraisals even though they did not meet standards or were unsupported. Although 
appraisals should reflect the current value of the land, we found that the State Conservationist did not 
note that 20 of 34 conservation easements (59 percent), closed since FY 2006, had appraisals that were 
too outdated to be accurate. In total, we questioned $7.6 million of the $1 1.5 million NRCS paid for 
conservation easements in Michigan from FY 2006 through FY 2010. We recommended that the 
NRCS State office improve its oversight processes to ensure that payments are not made to 
cooperating entities using invalid appraisals, and take more timely action when a cooperating entity 
submits appraisals that do not meet standards. Agency officials agreed. 

An OIG investigation of this program resulted in a land trust organization in Wisconsin entering into a 
settlement agreement to pay $50,000 to partly reimburse NRCS for overpayments caused by false 
statements submitted by the organization's former executive director. These false statements led to 
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NRCS paying too much to purchase conservation easements from four Wisconsin landowners 
participating in the Farm and Ranchlands Protection Program. 

Upcoming Work 

OIG is reviewing how NRCS is using Recovery Act and non-Recovery Act funds to rehabilitate aging 
dams across the country. In 2009, we reported serious issues with how NRCS was prioritizing dams 
for rehabilitation — the agency was not always focusing first on dams that, if they failed, might cause 
serious loss of life. Our current audit will evaluate whether NRCS has implemented the 
recommendations from our prior audit, and whether NRCS has more effectively used subsequent 
funds. 

OIG’s FY 2013 Budget Request 

Since 2011, OIG has responded to the call to reduce Government spending while building a stronger and 
more efficient agency. We have taken a number of steps to increase our effectiveness within our limited 
budget: 


• We approved voluntary buyouts and early retirements for 2 1 employees during the first quarter of 
FY 2012, and are seeking authority for 30 more to offset the reduction in available funds as OIG's 
Recovery Act funding expires in December 2012. 

• We are using alternatives to Government travel, including teleconferencing and 
videoconferencing, which allowed us to reduce our travel expenditures by $1 .1 million, or 
49 percent, during both FY 201 1 and FY 2012. 

• We reduced the amount we spend on training by $203,000, or 33 percent, by relying more on the 
training that we provide our employees “in-house.” 

• We have reorganized and restructured to streamline business operations within the agency to 
better focus on high-priority work. As vacancies arise, we have filled only key positions. 

• We have taken steps to reduce our telecommunications costs, including inventorying all phone 
lines and disconnecting unused lines. We also have consolidated contracts for smartphones and 
copiers to achieve greater efficiency. 

Thanks to this work, we are a leaner and more effective agency that is better able to carry out our 
mission. For example, our improved efficiency allows us to reinvest in IT infrastructure and obtain 
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more communication services, such as bandwidth, with the same money we used to pay for basic 
phone lines. 

We ask that you support the President's FY 201 3 budget request of $89 million for OIG, which 
would enable us to provide effective oversight of USDA programs and help ensure that tax dollars are 
being well spent. 

The President's budget request includes modest increases in areas where we should be able to produce 
a high-value return for a relatively small investment: 

• $800,000 to support statistical samples in audits of improper payments. Statistical sampling 
allows OIG to project the results of our audit work to the entirety of program, which multiplies 
our work’s range and effectiveness, especially for very large programs like SNAP. 

• $1,072,000 to fund an OIG initiative to address SNAP fraud. OIG investigative teams plan to 
more actively engage State and local authorities and pursue the prosecution of both retailers 
and recipients involved in benefit trafficking. 

• $613,000 to fund enhanced oversight of USDA's international programs. 

• $468,000 to support the Council of the Inspectors General on Integrity and Efficiency by 
funding Government-wide activities to identify vulnerabilities in Federal programs. 

From FY 2006 to 2011, the potential dollar impact of OIG audits and investigations has been 
$5.7 billion, while our appropriations have been $502.5 million. For every dollar invested, we have 
realized potential cost savings and recoveries of about $ 1 1 .42. This calculation does not include the 
value of our food safety work and program improvement recommendations, which are not so easily 
quantified. 

This concludes my testimony. Thank you again for the opportunity to appear today, and we would 
be pleased to address your questions. 
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Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Ms. Fong. 

Mr. Farr, do you want to have any opening statements or any- 
thing? 

Mr. Farr. No. 


SNAP FRAUD 

Mr. Kingston. Let me ask you a question in terms of SNAP that 
had come up yesterday with FNS and Under Secretary Concannon. 
There was a Scripps news article that said almost a third of the 
stores that were selling SNAP had been closed for fraudulent prac- 
tices previously, and it turns out I think it is 1,436. I do not have 
the number in front of me, but that those had new ownership, and 
when asked about it, Secretary Concannon said that it was actually 
36 stores that turned out had violations or, you know, the second 
offense and should have been closed, and he was addressing that. 

Have you looked at those numbers and is that correct? Does that 
sound right to you, or is that something that you are looking at? 

Ms. Fong. I know what you are referring to. We are very aware 
of those articles and those numbers. We understand that FNS took 
the results of those stories and did the analysis from the program 
standpoint, and we were given access to those numbers just in the 
last couple of days. So we have not been able to independently form 
an opinion on where those numbers come from. 

Mr. Kingston. Would that be something that falls within your 
jurisdiction? 

Ms. Fong. Well, we are very concerned about the issue of dis- 
qualified retailers coming back into the program. We have done 
audit work in that, and we could, if there is an interest, we could 
talk with FNS to get an understanding of those issues. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, the SNAP Program has gone from $39 bil- 
lion in 2008 to $85 billion today; 42 million people on it, and it is 
the largest expense 

Ms. DeLauro. Forty-six million. 

Mr. Kingston. Forty-six? It is the largest expenditure of this ap- 
propriation bill, and I think that the error rate, 3.8 percent, is low, 
but it is still $2.5 billion. 

And so what I am trying to do, and I think members of the Com- 
mittee share this concern, is find the common ground in which we 
could all agree let’s go after it. Let’s try to eliminate this waste and 
these problems or these inefficiencies. 

PAYMENT ERROR RATE 

So that would be something that I think we would be interested 
in. Also, school lunch, a 17 percent error rate, that is $1.6 billion, 
and then school breakfast is a 25 percent error rate. Have you 
looked at those two programs? 

Ms. Fong. Not recently. Those are programs that we do feel need 
to be looked at. As to the improper payment rates in those pro- 
grams, it would be worth getting a more recent look at those im- 
proper payment rates because I am not sure that the rates are as 
current as they could be. So that would be an area that I think we 
could certainly follow up on. 

Mr. Kingston. Actually, I think that was from the February 7th 
GAO report. It was a 16 percent error rate, $1.7 billion. 
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Mr. Harden. But what we do know about the error rate, when 
we did some of our work for improper payments, the metrics that 
they are using to set that up needs to be brought more current. The 
data is a little stale from when we last looked at it. 

Mr. Kingston. That would be of interest because one of the ques- 
tions I had for Mr. Concannon on the error rate in general is who 
defines what the error rate is, and if the USDA, for example, de- 
fines what their own error rate is, then it is like the pitcher calling 
his own balls and strikes. You do not really know if it is completely 
objective, and metrics should be like a ruler. It should be a uni- 
versal measure that anybody can use. 

So if you’re saying that an error rate that GAO is using is dif- 
ferent than you would see, then what is the difference? 

Well, if you are saying your metrics are different in terms of 
their error rate is 16 percent, what is your error rate if you dis- 
agree with that? 

Mr. Harden. I am sorry. I am talking about work we did for im- 
proper payments where they were supposed to say how they were 
defining. 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. 

Mr. Harden. That was saying how they defined it. 

Mr. Kingston. I will tell you what my frustration is, and I think, 
you know, Ms. Fong and I have had this conversation, but often 
you feel like the movie Groundhog Day. Have any of you guys seen 
it? You know, it wakes up and it does the scenario over and over 
again. 

And so often the IG report, while it is something that is very 
good and useful to us, often when we talk to the agency, and it 
does not matter what agency or what IG, it is, you know, “Oh, 
yeah, but those were two years ago. Everything has changed.” 

And it just seems like, well, when are we going to get to the 
point where something is found to be wrong or lacking, and we cor- 
rect it and it does not happen again, and that is the frustration I 
get. 

And if you are saying, well, that error rate is not up to date, well, 
what in the heck are we supposed to use? You know, that is the 
error rate that was reported February 7th, four weeks ago, three 
weeks ago. 

I do not know if you want to address that in my next round. I 
know my time is up. 

It seems like we were just here, speaking of Groundhog Day. Mr. 
Farr, we had a three-hour hearing already. Mr. Farr, my time is 
up. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am just interested and maybe you stated it, but on SNAP how 
much of your resources or time is spent percentage-wise inves- 
tigating SNAP? 

Ms. Fong. Last year we spent 46 percent. This year we are up 
to 47 or 48 percent. 

Mr. Farr. Forty-eight percent of the IG resources on SNAP, and 
the error rate is coming down, and you said it is down to 3.8 per- 
cent from where it was at over four percent, and it is still about 
two and a half billion dollars. Is that what you said, Mr. Chair- 
man? 
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Mr. Kingston. Two and a half billion for error, and that includes 
overpayment, too. If you will yield, what all is included in that? It 
is error, overpayment? I mean what is the definition that falls in 
that 3.8? 

The primary cause is incomplete or inadequate reporting of in- 
come by participants and incorrect eligibility determination by case 
workers. So generally, and that is 3.8 percent or $2.5 billion. 

Mr. Farr. It is a lot of money, but I just think we ought to put 
it in. We are all on the Appropriations Committee, and not this 
subcommittee but another one that you sent on is the Defense Sub- 
committee, and the GAO report yesterday outlined areas in the De- 
fense budget where duplication could yield possible savings. And I 
just added it up. It is $145 billion in savings over the next ten 
years. 

Mr. Kingston. If my friend will yield, let’s go after it because I 
would be very interested. 

Mr. Farr. And a staggering $70 billion in waste in purchasing 
systems last year. I mean, so GAO to GAO, we ought to go where 
the big money is. You know, let’s go to the bank. 

national organic milk program 

But I have a question, Ms. Fong. I represent a lot of the organic 
industry and carried the bill in California that started the whole 
industry in that State. There are a lot of certifiers in our State. 
Some of the areas that the States did not get into where we are 
going to create a national organic program, and I know you have 
audited the milk program, the National Organic Milk Program, and 
I do not know whether you have published your results yet, but I 
am very interested in hearing what you found out. 

Ms. Fong. Well, you are exactly right. We did do an audit of the 
National Organic Milk Program, and we issued the report earlier 
this week. So it is a very recent report, and we were looking at that 
industry to see whether the industry was complying with USD A 
standards for organic milk, and we had a couple of very significant 
recommendations. 

We felt that the certifying agents really need to focus more on 
the issue of whether genetically modified material is being ad- 
dressed appropriately. We also looked at the transportation of milk. 

Mr. Farr. So GMOs that might be used in the dairy business. 

Ms. Fong. There needs to be a focus on that to insure that every- 
thing — 

Mr. Farr. That it is not being labeled organic. 

Ms. Fong. And then we also had a concern with the potential for 
organic milk, milk that is produced organically being transported 
in ways that are not necessarily certified as an organic transport 
method, and so we are recommending that AMS focus on those 
issues. And there are a couple of other recommendations as well. 

Mr. Farr. That is like mixing of different milks in a big milk 
transport? 

Ms. Fong. It has more to do with the cleansing agent for the 
transport mechanism and the cleansing agents do not have to be 
certified as organic. And so there is a potential for a truck or what- 
ever is transporting the milk to have been cleaned with something 
that is not certified organic. 
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Mr. Farr. I see. Well, this is very helpful. Marin County in Cali- 
fornia has an incredible organic milk program and phenomenal 
milk, but I appreciate your looking into this because once you get 
questions of the validity of certification, it taints everything that is 
certified. 

I know that the real producers and ones that abide by the rules 
will be very pleased to see that you are cracking down on some 
that are not abiding by the rules. 

I have some other questions, but in the interest of time and my 
time has expired. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. Ms. DeLauro. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and wel- 
come to you all. It is great to see you, and I thank you for the great 
work that you do. 


FSA FARM INSURANCE PROGRAMS 

I have a question about the FSA Farm Insurance Programs. In 
2010, over $61,000 of improper payments were identified by OIG 
within the FSA’s five programs targeted to farmers and ranchers 
who need assistance in recovering from losses caused by natural 
disasters. The five programs are the Supplemental Revenue Assist- 
ance Payment Program, the Livestock Forage Disaster Program, 
the Emergency Conservation Program, the Livestock Indemnity 
Program, and the Dairy Economic Loss Assistance Program. 

In Fiscal Year 2010, they were responsible for $2.4 billion in pay- 
ments. Based on OIG’s audits, have you been able to calculate error 
rates for each of these five programs? 

Was there a common problem that all of the programs shared 
that led to the improper payments, or does each program need an 
independent review? 

Go for it. 

Mr. Harden. We have not calculated an improper payment rate 
for each one of those programs, but we did see something similar 
with payments for 2010 for the SURE Program, which was the big- 
gest part of the sample, and the biggest problem with that is that 
they do a manual calculation, and the field was very 
unknowledgeable about how to do all of the calculations, and they 
were very complicated, which is what led to the error rates that 
they had there, and they had been working on trying to rectify that 
problem since. 

We have recently completed some work for SURE related to the 
Recovery Act where we are not making the additional recommenda- 
tions because they still need to fix the problems with the manual 
calculations. It was not a new problem. 

Ms. DeLauro. Will you be calculating an error rate and a dollar 
amount attached to that? 

Mr. Harden. Not for the current work that we did. I mean, we 
were able to project the amounts that we had from prior work, but 
it did not develop an error rate itself. 

Ms. DeLauro. Can you do that? Will you do that? Why would we 
not do that in terms of improper payments? 

Ms. Fong. Let me just offer a comment on how improper pay- 
ments are determined. 

Ms. DeLauro. Sure. 
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Ms. Fong. My understanding is that the requirement is under 
the statute and OMB guidance. Programs have the responsibility 
for calculating their improper payments and identifying which pro- 
grams have a risk of high dollar payments, and if they identified 
their own programs as being at risk, they have to determine miti- 
gation factors and actions they take. 

And so all of the calculations that USDA reports for its various 
programs in improper payments are numbers that are calculated 
by the programs themselves based on the formulas that they de- 
velop, and those numbers are published publicly, and we as audi- 
tors come in and, you know, we take a look. We do testing perhaps. 
We may look for specific instances of payments and maybe look to 
find out why the payments occurred, but the rates themselves are 
calculated by the programs. 

And so the question 

Mr. Kingston. If the gentlewoman will yield, do they not give 
that error rate themselves then? Because it looks to me like you 
would be verifying it, but they should keep it themselves as well. 

Ms. Fong. Yes. They are the ones who are responsible initially 
for calculating it and updating it and working to address it, and 
then we can 

Ms. DeLauro. But we can find out what the error rate of these 
programs? 

Ms. Fong. I think the question would be appropriately posed to 
a department witness. 

USDA MARKETING PROGRAMS 

Ms. DeLauro. Very quickly if I can, in regards to marketing pro- 
grams at USDA, has the OIG done any recent work to assess label 
integrity or other marketing topics? If not, are there specific areas 
of concern that should be addressed? 

Mr. Harden. Yes. We issued a report last fall or last August on 
the Country of Origin Labeling Program. It is a relatively new pro- 
gram being implemented by AMS, and pointed out some weak- 
nesses or things that 

Ms. DeLauro. For instance? 

Mr. Harden. For instance, how they select retailers for review, 
as their review process for going out and reviewing the retailers 
and how they were displaying the country of origin label and 
whether that was done right. Because it was a new program itself, 
it also did not have a good enforcement mechanism, you know, 
when they found problems. So we made recommendations in that 
area. 

We are also doing some work that should be out later this spring 
on the oversight of the Research and Promotion Boards that AMS 
oversees, and maybe even later this year we also have work related 
to the Beef Board itself. 


FOOD SAFETY 

Ms. DeLauro. USDA has done some significant work in the area 
of food safety, prevention and detection of E. coli in our food sup- 
ply. What is the status of your work in that area and do you expect 
to continue having a presence in the important area of food safety? 
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Mr. Harden. The status of that work is that we have just issued 
the draft report to the agency. So I think the report on that will 
be out in late April addressing how they did the E. coli testing and 
at the actual plants, and then, yes, we will be doing additional 
work in food safety as we plan for the next year. 

Ms. DeLauro. When will that be public? 

Mr. Harden. The report on E. coli will be public probably in 
April. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Bishop. 

CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Ms. Fong. I understand that your office has performed, 
has started to perform performance audits on a sample of claims 
in the Pigford II discrimination cases. Can you explain the method- 
ology that your office will be using to evaluate the sample of the 
claims to determine if fraud has occurred, and is your office playing 
any similar role with regard to the Garcia settlement that is with 
the Hispanic groups; the Love settlement, which is the discrimina- 
tion against women; and the Keepseagle settlement, which is Na- 
tive Americans? 

Ms. Fong. Yes, this is a very significant audit requirement for 
us, as you know. We are required by law to do the Pigford II per- 
formance audit, and it says that within 180 days of the initial adju- 
dication of claims we must start our audit, and it has to be based 
on a statistical sampling of the adjudicated claims. 

And as you probably know, the claims have started to come in, 
and we understand that they will start flowing through at least 
until the end of May, perhaps further into the summer. 

We are working. We have started our audit. We have started our 
field work on that. We are developing our statistical methodology 
for sampling on that. I am not able to speak about that, but I will 
turn to Gil who can probably address that part. 

Mr. Harden. Well, I guess the biggest thing that I would say 
about that is maybe once we settle on our methodology, if we can 
make time to come back and brief you and your staff on that be- 
cause the team started on that work in the field just late last 
month, in January. Yes, this is February, and to get an under- 
standing of how the whole process is going to work with the 
neutrals and the adjudicators and claims administrator. So we are 
really trying right now just to get our hands on how that process 
is going to work so that we can know how we are going to address 
that. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

Ms. Fong. With respect to the other class action suits, Garcia, 
Love, and Keepseagle, we do not have any audit work initiated at 
this point. We have not, under the terms that govern those pieces 
of litigation, we have not received a request for an audit, and we 
have not been mandated to perform an audit. 

Mr. Bishop. So you do not have any plans to perform audits on 
that unless you are requested? 

Ms. Fong. Well, not at the moment. I mean, at the moment we 
are very much focused on doing a good job on Pigford II first. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Will the gentleman yield for a second here? 

It is my understanding that we have not come to any real conclu- 
sion yet on either Garcia or on Love. I do not know if that is the 
case on Keepseagle, but they have not even come to some sort of 
a plan in which to accept claims in those two instances directly, 
Mr. Bishop. 

Ms. Fong. We can provide more information for the record. My 
understanding is that the court is still looking at those issues. 

[The information follows:] 

At the hearing, there was discussion about the status of the litigation in Garcia, 
Love, and Keepseagle class action suits, and whether a plan had been developed in 
which to accept claims in those cases. We indicated that our understanding was that 
the court was still looking at those issues, but that we could provide more informa- 
tion for the record. We have consulted with USDA’s Office of General Counsel, the 
Department’s internal representatives with respect to the status of the litigation. 
With respect to Keepseagle, a settlement was approved on April 28, 2011, and the 
lawsuit was dismissed on April 29, 2011. The claims period ran from June 29, 2011, 
through December 27, 2011. The neutrals are administrating and adjudicating the 
claims and the agency is still working towards programmatic relief. The agency has 
5 years to complete the programmatic relief. With respect to Garcia and Love, we 
have been informed that those cases are stayed with the court and that USDA is 
in the process of hiring a claims administrator, although there is no set date for 
hiring this individual. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

NCL PEANUT PRICES 

On another subject, I have asked in the past about the work that 
your office has done to audit NCL peanut prices that are paid to 
farmers. As you know, the DAB is reported to the National Agricul- 
tural Statistics Service and used by FSA to calculate program pay- 
ments. The OIG has expressed concern about the reliability of the 
data that is supplied by peanut buyers and recommended that FSA 
should seek authority for mandatory price reporting for in shell 
peanuts. 

As we approach the 2012 farm bill debate, has the OIG con- 
ducted any additional activity on peanut pricing? And if so, can you 
elaborate on the nature of that activity? If not, do you plan on pur- 
suing additional research or audits in the near future? 

Ms. Fong. Let me offer a few comments and then I will turn to 
Gil. 

You are right. We did issue an audit a few years ago on that, 
a very strong audit finding in my view and recommendation. We 
have not done any work since then because we believe the rec- 
ommendation is still a good one and well supported. 

Right now we are very aware the farm bill is coming up for ac- 
tion, and we are putting together a report for the authorizing com- 
mittees that summarizes our most significant work in the farm bill 
titles over the past five years, and I think this would be an issue 
that we will be able to surface at that time. 

Mr. Bishop. Would you be willing to share those recommenda- 
tions? 

Ms. Fong. That product? 

Mr. Bishop. That product? 

Ms. Fong. We would be happy to do that. 
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Mr. Bishop. I am sorry. Would you be willing to share those rec- 
ommendations and that audit work, that work product with me 
also? 

Ms. Fong. Yes. When we issue that report, we will be issuing it 
publicly, and so we will be happy to share it with the Committee 
and put it on our Web site and share it with you as well. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. Round two. On the Conservation Reserve 
Program, has that been audited? 

Mr. Harden. We are in the process of issuing a report right now 
on the Conservation Reserve Program and specifically related to 
the rental rates that are paid. 

Mr. Kingston. How about the eligibility of the land that goes 
into it? 

Mr. Harden. The review that we are just completing does not in- 
clude that aspect, no. 

Mr. Kingston. It would appear to me that a lot of the land that 
is in there is not highly erodible and that the program is oversub- 
scribed. But you are saying your audit would not look at that on 
the qualification of the land that is in it? 

Mr. Harden. Well, the weakness that we identified going in was 
the rates that were being paid because there were differences in 
how States were adjusting the rates, and so we were looking to see 
if people were being overpaid on the contracts that they were en- 
tering into. 

Mr. Kingston. And although you are not finished, where do you 
think you are going to end up? 

Mr. Harden. The audit team has come up with and we are dis- 
cussing with FSA some significant overpayments there. 

Mr. Kingston. Could you make those available to the Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Harden. Yes. 

Mr. Kingston. Now, what about the EQIP Program and some of 
the other conservation programs? Are you looking at those? I know 
CRP is the largest. 

Mr. Harden. We have not looked at EQIP in the recent past. We 
would have to put that in our mix for planning for future years. 

Mr. Kingston. How about WHIP? Anything on that? 

Mr. Harden. Not on that program, no. 

crop insurance 

Mr. Kingston. As soon as you get the conservation reserve stuff, 
and even if you know a little bit right now, I think we would be 
interested in it. What about crop insurance? What is the error rate 
on that? 

Mr. Harden. That we have not looked at an error rate specifi- 
cally. We have looked at particular problems with crop insurance, 
but not at an error rate. 

Mr. Kingston. And have you supplied us with what those prob- 
lems are? 
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Mr. Harden. Yes. The two reports that we have issued in this 
last year deal with the hurricane problems in Florida and citrus 
canker problems also in Florida. 

Ms. Fong. I think the RMA has reported an improper payment 
rate of 4.72 percent for Fiscal Year 2010. 

Mr. Kingston. And what does that come to dollar-wise? Do you 
have that? 

Ms. DeLauro. If the Chairman would yield. 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. That is what I have asked. 

Ms. DeLauro. The dollar amount 

Mr. Kingston. She is looking. 

Ms. Fong. The chart that I am looking at, I think, would show 
$247 million, but again, that should be confirmed with the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Kingston. But that would be in one state with two types of 
crop insurance only, right? 

Ms. Fong. Oh, no, I am sorry. That is program-wide. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. 

Ms. Fong. For the two audits that Gil is talking about, we had 
improper payments on the citrus crop indemnity program from 
Hurricane Wilma of about $44 million, and we suggested that the 
indemnities not be paid. 

And then on the citrus canker tree loss audit, we found an error 
of $1.1 million in duplicate payments because that was a situation 
where both RMA and APHIS had programs to reimburse growers, 
and because of a lack of coordination, there were some duplicate 
payments of about $1 million. 

Mr. Kingston. I think what we want is as many of these things 
as possible that we can put into our stack of things that we could 
possibly address in order to reduce payment. 

USD A HOUSING PROGRAMS 

Now, on single family housing, I understand that on your sample 
of 1,450 loans out of 8,100 loans, that $173 million was out there 
for ineligible and high risk borrowers, totaling over $4 billion, and 
30,000 loans were made that were ineligible; is that right? 

Mr. Harden. I think you are combining results from two dif- 
ferent reviews. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. Then divide it for me. 

Mr. Harden. On the guaranteed single family housing audit, 
that is where you had the $4 billion that was spent on ineligible 
or people that were not eligible for the loans. That breaks down 
into one 

Mr. Kingston. Just a minute. Thank you. 

Mr. Harden has this low, melodious voice. So I just want to hear. 

Mr. Harden. For the guaranteed housing audit that we did, 
there was a projection of about $4 billion for ineligible loans. About 
one and a half billion of that amount was the ones that were at 
serious risk because the borrowers did not have the ability or we 
did not think had the ability to repay their loans or they were at 
risk for going bad. 

The other portions of that were because the lenders made the 
loans to people that exceeded the requirements. They had too much 
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income. They were able to get conventional credit or some of the 
aspects there. 

On the Direct Housing Program, we did a sample, and that is the 
one that was a projection of 173 million, and those were really 
more at risk because the borrowers in all categories we found ei- 
ther did not have the credit scores that you would want them to 
have and so they would be a credit risk, and they did not show a 
history of repaying their loans. 

Mr. Kingston. Like in SNAP when a store breaks the rules they 
are barred, what happens to a bank when they give a loan that 
they should not have done? 

Mr. Harden. We are currently looking at the housing loss claims 
that are done and what RHS does to those lenders. At the time of 
our audit on the eligibility part, we were not looking at the lenders 
per se. We were currently looking at what they did with the lend- 
ers. 

Mr. Kingston. So as far as we know, those lenders may still be 
out there. Maybe they are not doing it anymore, but they are still 
out participating in the program? 

Mr. Harden. As far as I know, they are still part of the program. 

Mr. Kingston. Now, of the 30,000 loans, how many lenders do 
you think were involved? 

Mr. Harden. That I would have to get back to you. 

Mr. Kingston. But would it be a relatively small number or is 
this widespread? 

Mr. Harden. I think, if memory serves me right, there is prob- 
ably a handful of large lenders that work with RHS in this pro- 
gram. There may be some that are local, but some of the big play- 
ers there is only a handful. I would have to get back to you on 
what those names are. 

[The information follows:] 

There were 23 different lenders who made the 33 loans we questioned in our 
audit report. We statistically projected the 33 loans to 30,310 loans in the RHS port- 
folio of over 81,000 loans. 

Mr. Kingston. I think we would be very interested in it. 

Mr. Farr. 


FRAUD 

Mr. Farr. In Mississippi, I understand you undertook an inves- 
tigation of Mississippi involving a fraudulent scheme to get a busi- 
ness loan for a catfish operation. The individuals obtained a fraud- 
ulent loan of $9.5 million. Interesting to note that that $9.5 million 
is in one case many, many times more than the total of all the 
SNAP payments that we questioned. 

Can you discuss the problems you encounter in trying to go after 
these individual acts of fraud involving these large amounts of 
money? Are they oftentimes really sophisticated folks with lawyers 
and accountants who can drag on this process for years or can you 
go after them pretty readily? 

Ms. Ellis. The investigations are relatively time consuming be- 
cause it does involve a lot of going through financial records, which 
is a very lengthy process. We do not have really any impediments 
in our way really with getting records. It is just that it takes a 
while. 
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Mr. Farr. What happened to that catfish loansharking? 

Ms. Ellis. If I remember correctly, that one involved false state- 
ments, which is really what we find a lot of times in our investiga- 
tions, that they doctor up information so that they can get loans 
or grants, et cetera. And so it is just a matter of somebody catching 
that and turning it over to us, and then for us to conduct the finan- 
cial investigation so that we can prosecute them. 

Mr. Farr. Is it typical to get loans of this size, $9.5 million? That 
is more than all of this other fraud that we are talking about here. 
That is big. 

Ms. Ellis. Yes. Rural business, I can say we do not have a lot 
of investigative work in that area, but when we do, and we do get 
them once every so many years, they are generally a large amount 
like this. 


ANIMAL ABUSE 

Mr. Farr. I have another question because I am glad you are 
cracking down on these things. This committee is, you know, very 
interested in humane treatment of animals, particularly in the 
whole arena where people are making a profit off of them, and we 
always believe and I think American society believes there ought 
to be a higher scale of animal husbandry than there would be for 
just owning your pet. Hopefully you do not abuse your pets. 

But you have just worked with the Department of Justice and se- 
cured a conviction of individuals for abused horses, and I think this 
is the first conviction of its kind in the last 20 years. I am just curi- 
ous. We get a lot of reports of animal abuses in circuses and so on. 
We turn them over to USD A. Are you beginning ongoing efforts to 
combat these animal abuse violations that are being reported? 

Ms. Ellis. Yes. I will mention, first of all, that we just recently, 
I believe it might have been yesterday, got another horse soring 
conviction with three individuals. So we now have two cases, which 
is good. 

We have to really spread our resources amongst the entire de- 
partment. So we need to be very selective in the cases that we do 
conduct, and when it comes to animal welfare, certainly it is an 
area we would love to dedicate more time to, but we have to be 
very careful on being selective in the case. 

And where we look to is health and safety type issues. Will an 
animal cause some sort of damage or disease to others in the coun- 
try? That is our first priority. When it comes to something like a 
“horse soring”, as you said, it is the first one or first two that we 
have had in a very long time. We will follow up on that and do an 
investigation because we do want to make a statement. We do 
want to get it out there in the press that we are going to look at 
it. 

With regard to more cases of that nature coming, we will have 
to look at it very, very carefully because we do have to weigh the 
other requirements that we need to follow up on in the department. 

Mr. Farr. So I guess that is the we will be doing more of this? 

Ms. Ellis. Let’s just say that, yes, but it is going to be very selec- 
tive where we can make an impact. 

Mr. Farr. That is all for this round. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Nunnelee. 
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Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all for being here. I want to commend you. You go 
after fraud wherever it occurs, even if it is in my backyard. If there 
are people who are defrauding the taxpayers of the United States 
of America, I commend you for going after them. 

SNAP FRAUD 

And I do know that you came in and did a review of ten states 
on food stamps. One of those was the State of Mississippi, and in 
that review your report says that you found over 1,000 participants 
that were using deceased individuals’ names and social security 
numbers to collect benefits. My figures tell me of $123,000 a 
month, $1.4 million a year. 

Is what you found in Mississippi representative of what is hap- 
pening in the other States or are we an anomaly? 

Mr. Harden. Mississippi is basically just like everybody else. 
What this work is showing is that the States are not using the 
tools that they have available to them to really check and make 
sure that the recipients that are receiving SNAP benefits are the 
ones that should be receiving them. 

We are doing analysis not only of like the death master list, but 
because we have different State databases and Mississippi being 
one of them and Alabama and Louisiana, we can then match the 
data across State lines to see if people are getting benefits in more 
than one State. 

We are also talking to the States about how they are using the 
management reports that they have with their EBT processors, 
those that process their SNAP benefits, because those provide 
fraud indicators that give them tools as to things that they would 
want to follow up on. One of those has to do with, you know, how 
many cards get replaced in a household, things of that nature. 

So we are talking about all of those types of issues with the 
States that we are in right now, and we are also doing additional 
work with FNS to see if there are additional tools or better ways 
to use the tools they have available to do that, to really get at the 
end of this process, is there an understanding of what recipient 
fraud, a number, could be that FNS would say it is and you can 
have some tests to see if that is a credible number or not. Plus they 
have the retailer trafficking, one percent fraud rate number that is 
put out there. We are looking at the methodology they use to come 
up with that number to see if we would agree that that is what 
that number should be. 

Mr. Nunnelee. I know that technology, particularly computer 
databases, are allowing us to investigate fraud like this in a way 
we have never been able to do it before. Do you have all the nec- 
essary tools you need to do these types of investigations? 

Mr. Harden. I would say, yes, we do, and as other things become 
available, we explore whether we need to look into other off-the- 
shelf software that we might could use to do that. But we have had 
success with what we have had thus far, and being able to use the 
tools we have as well as what is available to FNS. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. The fraud that we have talked about 
to this point has been collecting benefits on a deceased beneficiary. 
I do not have any data. I just know what I hear and see. There 
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are people that are beneficiaries of food stamps that are out work- 
ing for cash, and it does not show up on anybody’s ledger sheet, but 
it occurs on a regular basis. How do you deal with that? 

Mr. Harden. If we were doing work at the state level where they 
are looking into how they determine how much benefits a person 
should get, we would look and see how they verified that person’s 
income. If it was cash income, we would have to see how that was 
reported or if it was not reported. 

Mr. Nunnelee. It is not reported. 

Mr. Harden. And as you do questions, if there are indicators 
that there are other cash income, you would go and follow up on 
those questions to see if you could validate so that you could bring 
it back to the State agency to say, you know, “You have not in- 
cluded all of their income.” 

Mr. Nunnelee. And it is all done on a State-by-State basis? 

Mr. Harden. The recipient part, yes. But just to clarify, the 
numbers that we have got are not all just off the death match. It 
is a combination of people who show up on the death master list 
from Social Security, as well as those that are providing invalid 
SSNs, some that are already on the disqualified recipient list and 
States were not looking to see that the person was already dis- 
qualified, as well as those that are doing it across State lines right 
now. Those are the main four or five areas. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Mr. Chairman, I will just wait and get back in 
the next round. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. 

GUARANTEED loans 

Mr. Harden, on these 30,000 loans that were given incorrectly to 
ineligible people, do you have a list of the banks that did that or 
the lending institutions? 

Mr. Harden. Yes. 

Mr. Kingston. You do apparently. Now, is that list available the 
same way that the SNAP vendor list is available to somebody like 
Scripps if they were going to do a news story on it? 

Mr. Harden. That I would have to go back and find out. I am 
not sure right off the top of my head. 

[The information follows:] 

23 lenders obligated the 33 ineligible Recovery Act SFH guaranteed loans that we 
reported. 20 of the 23 lenders are nationwide lenders. Three of the 23 lenders are 
local lenders. RHS has not made the OIG list of the 23 lenders available to the pub- 
lic, nor have they publically released the names of any lenders they remove from 
the program. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, on the Scripps story, as you know, they got 
the list that USDA had of banned stores, and then they checked 
it with the ones that were still selling and found the number that 
they did, and so I wonder if that information is out there publicly 
for Scripps or another third party to take a look at it. 

Mr. Harden. I would have to go back and ask Rural Housing if 
they have such a list and is it made public. 

Mr. Kingston. I think if you could, it would be very helpful. 

What I do not understand is what is the controversy here. Why 
do they do this? Again getting back to Groundhog Day, we hear 
this all the time. Well, why was it done to begin with? 
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Mr. Harden. In terms of the lenders? 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. 

Mr. Harden. And the recipients who were not eligible for it? 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. Why is it so obvious to you guys and appar- 
ently there is a gray area to the lenders? I am going to assume that 
they were all acting above the board and honestly and it was an 
innocent mistake. 

Mr. Harden. Yes. I think a lot of it deals with how the program 
has changed over time. As we did the reviews for Recovery, the 
first thing we did a couple of years ago is we went to each agency 
and said, “Are you using your standard procedures to operate this 
program that you got Recovery money for?” 

For this particular one, like everything else, they said, “Yes, we 
are using our standard procedures. We are not doing anything 
new.” 

So we went out and evaluated against what the procedures are, 
what the regulations are on the books. What we found out was 
there have been changes in the industry, and the regulations were 
last changed and updated in 1995. So what they are doing is not 
what the regulations say they would want to do, and a lot of the 
big changes or one of the fundamental things to me was as part 
of the program USDA typically or historically has not been the per- 
son sitting at the table with all the other options. We are the lend- 
er of last resort, if you will. 

Well, USDA’s offer was put there on the table consistent with ev- 
erybody else, and USDA’s offer is the best one. You get, you know, 
100 percent or more of your house financed. So if you are the bor- 
rower wanting to do this, which one are you going to pick? 

You are going to pick that one. I do not blame you for doing that, 
but really the lender should have said, you know, “I would put my 
neck out and accept the risk because this person is somebody that 
I would normally make a loan to,” as opposed to putting the risk 
on USDA. 

Mr. Kingston. Now, Rural Development does not agree with 
your methodology. Do you know why or what their position is? 

Mr. Harden. It was not that they disagreed with our method- 
ology. It was the first statistical sample we had done of a program 
of this nature in a while, and so when we came out and had a pro- 
jection that went off a sample of 100 that we were able to talk 
about a $4 billion questionable amount, that gave them some 
heartburn. So we have since reconciled, you know, that they under- 
stand how we did our work. 

We have had our statistical methodology reviewed by NASS, 
other people at the department, and it really says that we have ap- 
plied it just fine. And so we have crossed that bridge, but as we 
are using more statistical sampling, it is something that we have 
got to educate the department as to how that works. 

Mr. Kingston. In your investigation, did you find out how many 
of these loans went bad? 

Mr. Harden. That is part of what we are doing with loss claims 
right now. At that point they had not gone bad. They looked like 
they were risky, as what we are doing with loss claims, which will 
be out later this spring or maybe early summer. We are able to 
look and see, okay, the people that had eligibility issues up front 
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seem to be the ones that have gone under. But that is work that 
we are in process of verifying and validating that conclusion right 
now. 

Mr. Kingston. I think as soon as we get this information it 
would be very helpful to us. 

Mr. Harden. We are working on it as fast as we can. 

Mr. Kingston. If you could let us know, that would be helpful. 
I will have some more questions in a minute, but let me yield to 
Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. I would like to kind of get a sense of perspective here. 
From what Mr. Nunnelee pointed out in the Mississippi SNAP Pro- 
gram, and I think I have the data here, that the total number of 
payments that were fraudulent were about $575,000 in 2012, and 
that is payments for deceased persons or under a deceased person’s 
Social Security number or where they received duplicate payments 
or payments from nearby States. 

OIG BUDGET 

You have a lot of your state, and you indicated 46 percent of it 
is going after auditing the SNAP portion, and your department, as 
I understand, has been cut more than any other GAO department 
in the Federal Government. You are now the biggest cut and now 
the least percentage of your total budget of any of them. Where 
eight departments got increases, many of them not even touched 
for increase or decrease, but eight also got decreases. Of the eight 
decreases, you are twice that of the next, which is like DOT or 
DOE, Department of Transportation. Well, I take it back. EPA got 
the largest cut. 

So you have limited resources, limited manpower to go out and 
do these audits. We are going after poor people or stores feeding 
poor people, and I think that is right, and particularly vendors who 
are ripping you off. 

But let’s put it into some perspective because just in that catfish 
case alone of $9.5 million, it would take 19 years of the audits you 
found in Mississippi to catch up with that one case. Shouldn’t we 
be putting a little more of our resources into where the big stuff 
is, where the big bucks are? 

Ms. Fong. Let me just offer a few comments on your observa- 
tions. You are absolutely right that we are spending a lot of our 
investigative resources on SNAP, and when I say that, as you 
know, we have two main functions. One is to do investigations of 
criminal allegations, allegations of criminal misconduct which 
Karen is responsible for, and so half of her staff is doing that, and 
the focus on that is on trafficking primarily, and it focuses on re- 
tailers who are involved in trafficking. So we are really looking at 
the stores who are doing the bad deeds. 

On the other side of the house, which is what Mr. Harden does, 
the audit side of the house, we are spending I would say about ten 
to 12 percent of our resources on SNAP. We have a lot of other 
mandatory work, as you probably know. We have financial state- 
ment audits. We have IT security audits. We have Recovery Act au- 
dits, and of course, the Pigford audit, which is on our plate. And 
so we have to spread our audit resources across the whole portfolio 
of USDA to do animal work, food safety, and everything else. 
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We are doing our best to focus on high dollar issues, crop insur- 
ance, RD, and the housing programs that we are talking about. 
And as you point out, we are doing our share in terms of resource 
reductions and streamlining. 

Mr. Farr. You have done more than your share. 

Ms. Fong. We are happy to be part of USDA. 

Mr. Farr. Well, I guess this is going to be an ongoing debate in 
this committee. Obviously we support what you are doing. It just 
seems to me that we tend over and over again attack the poverty 
system. I mean, that is the biggest part of USDA, is feeding hungry 
people, and we ought to knock it down, but, my God, if there is 
other big fraud going on, we ought to not allow that. It is sort of 
like the white collar gets away with it and then the blue collar gets 
busted. 

Let’s bring it back into perspective. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. If the gentleman will yield, I want to get back to 
what I said originally. We need to measure all of these things with 
the same ruler, not an elastic ruler depending on our pet programs. 
Conservation reserve is a program that is enormously popular in 
the Southeast of the United States, but I think it is oversubscribed. 
I think a lot of that land is non-erodible. 

The loan programs, if you have got 30,000 loans that were given, 
$4 billion, that is ridiculous. We have got to address that. 

Trafficking on food stamps is $333 million? We have got to go 
after all of this stuff. I mean, this is just something that I think 
we can find a lot of common ground on, and so to me, you know, 
we should take a look at everything that we can. That is why I al- 
ways enjoy your report, because it is nonpartisan and it is non-phil- 
osophical. It is, you know, are you following the rules or not. 

Let me yield back. 

Mr. Farr. Can I get back? Thank you for yielding back. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be very interested, I think, on the con- 
servation program. We ought to just have one hearing on that be- 
cause I think there is a lot of State responsibility. You know, I 
come from local government in California. We zone land. You can- 
not farm on this land because of riparian issues or other things or 
because it is a habitat; it is an endangered species, and we do not 
allow the farmer just to go out there even though it is on private 
land and destroy it or not pay for it and then turn around and get 
conservation payments. 

I think we ought to look at this whole thing as a State responsi- 
bility here, living up to these laws of the country that they ought 
to take, and frankly, you ought not to be able to get conservation 
money for something that you could not otherwise do. 

Mr. Kingston. I agree with you. 

Mr. Farr. And that is where I agree with you, too. I think we 
ought to look at this whole program, as we are others. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. 

Mr. Nunnelee. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you. 

ERROR RATES 

We have talked with different groups from USDA over the last 
couple of days about what I refer to as the carrot and stick ap- 
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proach as it relates to error rate fraud. As I understand it, your 
job is just to go out and find the errors. It is somebody else’s job 
to enforce the carrot or the stick. 

But I am very much interested to hear your perspective on the 
effectiveness. What I have learned over the last couple of days is 
we have got a lot of carrots in the arsenal and very few sticks. I 
would be interested in your perception on what we could do to help 
the States more effectively deal with any of the error rates that we 
are dealing with. 

Mr. Harden. Well, in terms of the SNAP stuff, I mean, that is 
stuff that is part and parcel as to what we will be finishing with 
FNS this summer. So we will definitely have some additional 
thoughts on that in terms of additional oversight that FNS may 
need to provide from a regional level to the States and making sure 
that they are doing what they need to do. 

Some of it over the last couple of years has gotten back to, and 
I know we are all constrained for resources, but having the people 
there to do the oversight work. I mean, that is what we hear from 
the States as we talk to them, and at different levels and in a vari- 
ety of programs. 

Mr. Nunnelee. But in general is my perception accurate? The 
States can earn bonuses for doing what they are supposed to be 
doing, but there are very little sanctions if your error rate is not 
what you are supposed to be doing. 

Mr. Harden. In the Food Stamp Program, that is part of their 
quality control process. If you have got a real good or a real low 
error rate, you are eligible for bonus money. There is a restriction 
or a sanction on the other end, but it is not as big. 

One of the things we found and we want to talk to FNS about 
whether it is a viable thing to do, as we have gone into the States 
and we are looking at recipient fraud or recipient eligibility, we 
look and see how many staff do you have to do the quality control 
work, and they have eight or ten. 

You also have a requirement to have state fraud detection ef- 
forts, and you have maybe two or three people. And we asked 
them, “Why do you only have two or three people looking at recipi- 
ent fraud when that is required and you have so many more doing 
QC?” 

And the response that we have gotten from different states is, 
“Well, we are eligible for bonus money. So we want to spend more 
time doing that so that we might be able to get the additional 
funds.” 

Mr. Nunnelee. Well, in general, I am reminded I never had to 
pick cotton by hand for a living. As a little boy I think my dad did 
take me out just so I would have that experience once or twice and 
know what he was talking about, but I grew up hearing him tell 
the story. My dad as a child did have to pick cotton by hand for 
a living, and he always said the first day of cotton picking season 
they would get out of school, and my grandfather — my dad had six 
or seven brothers or sisters — and my grandfather, anybody that 
weighed in and picked more than their dad, he would give them 
a nickel at the end of the day, and so all the kids were out trying 
to earn their nickel. That was the first day. 
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The next morning they woke up and he said, “Okay. Now, you 
have showed me you can do it. Anybody that does not pick more 
than I pick today gets a whipping.” And so at some point we are 
going to run out of nickels. We have got to look for some other 
tools. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. I thought the gentleman was going to give us a 
lecture on child labor laws down in Mississippi. [Laughter.] 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

I guess the question I would have to you, Ms. Fong, in terms of 
the ways USDA can spend money, and I think it is important to 
note that of the top five high percentage waste programs, two of 
them are USDA, school breakfast and school lunch. They are in the 
top five of all waste numbers. According to GAO, we have Disaster 
Assistance at 28 percent, school breakfast at 25 percent, earned in- 
come tax credit, 23 Vz percent, school lunch at 16, and stay-at-home 
per diem grants at 13.7. 

So maybe starting there, or maybe starting elsewhere across the 
board, what can we do to try to save money on these programs? 
And also, aside from fraud, if you have collateral observations that 
you were not necessarily looking for it but you saw it along the way 
and it is an inefficiency, I think we would be interested. 

Ms. Fong. Well, we have given some thought to your question 
because it is a very good question about opportunities where the 
Department, the IG, Congress can work together to really find dol- 
lar savings and improve program operations. And we have come up 
with some thoughts to just share with you. Some of them we have 
already discussed today. 

We certainly think a focus should be on the improper payments 
issue in the farm programs. Based on the audit that we did last 
year and the audit we are doing right now, we think that there are 
some significant improper payment issues there. The SURE pro- 
gram was cited. 

In terms of suspension and debarment, that is an issue that we 
feel very strongly about. We issued a report a year or two ago that 
recommended that USDA fully implement an effective suspension 
and debarment program. As you know, what that would do is that 
if you are a program participant and you have been convicted of 
criminal conduct, or if you have been found to have engaged in pro- 
gram violations, under suspension and debarment you would be 
debarred from participating in any Federal program, not to men- 
tion USDA programs. 

This is something that we feel really needs to be done. Now, we 
may not be able to put a dollar figure on what that would mean, 
but it would take a lot of bad actors out. 

We have been looking at the loan programs, as you have dis- 
cussed, in the rural housing arena, business and industry loans. 
There probably needs to be a focus, and we have made these rec- 
ommendations, that programs should step up their efforts to apply 
their eligibility criteria consistently. Failure to do that could result 
in defaults on loans, and at that point, USDA would have to pick 
up the tab for that. 
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Duplication in programs is an issue that GAO has identified. I 
know it is an issue that your committee has been talking about. 
One of the things that we are starting work on on the audit side 
is to look within the nutrition arena whether there is any potential 
overlap or duplication that could be looked at. So that is something 
that we would want to talk about in the next few months. 

In terms of the WIC program, we understand that the delivery 
system on WIC is moving towards an electronic system, similar to 
SNAP, an EBT system. And we have questions in our own mind 
that we need to pursue as to whether there are adequate ways to 
monitor electronic transaction data, similar to what is going on 
with the SNAP program. There is an excellent system for tracking 
transactions in SNAP. Is there a similar kind of system in WIC 
that would allow us to analyze data on that? So that is an area for 
us to focus on. 

We talked about the school lunch program. Do we have good data 
on improper payment rates? That is something that we certainly 
want to take a look at. 

In terms of the SNAP program, we have talked about a lot of 
issues here today, asking the States to use the tools they have to 
do matches on eligibility, looking at recipient fraud. How can we 
work — FNS and OIG — work with the States to address recipient 
fraud? 

Whenever there is trafficking, it takes two to traffick. You have 
got a retailer and then you have got a recipient. And are the States 
doing what they need to do to address recipient fraud — multiple 
SNAP cards, what can be tightened up on that front, et cetera. 

You have mentioned NRCS. Conservation easements, that is a 
program that we have done some work on. We found potential 
overpayments of $7 million in one State. Certainly, it raises a ques- 
tion: Are there potential overpayments in other States? 

You have also mentioned crop insurance. We talked about the 
two audits we did in the citrus industry in Florida, where we found 
about $40 million of improper payments. We have recommended 
that RMA go after those dollars. We certainly would want to keep 
an eye on how they resolve those recommendations. 

And I guess I should end with a pitch, that an investment in OIG 
would be, in our view, another wise way to spend Federal dollars 
because if you can support our budget request, we would be able 
to do more work in improper payments. We could do more work 
working with the State and local governments on SNAP fraud. We 
could get into some of these other areas and do more sampling. 

Mr. Kingston. You know, we had a Georgia law — we have 1-95 
that goes through my District in Coastal Georgia. And the State 
legislature passed a seizure law, and I think there was a Federal 
law as well, that said if the local sheriff pulls over a car with co- 
caine in it, that they are going to get a piece of it, and they got 
to keep the car and sell it. And we had one county that did particu- 
larly well in it. 

Is something like that of interest to you? You crack down on the 
fraud, you grow your budget with the money you save? 

Ms. Fong. That is very intriguing. I think we should talk with 
you and your staff about that. 
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Mr. Kingston. You know what one of my concerns is? A couple 
of years ago you came to us and you had found a number of USD A 
employees who had credit cards and had used them for personal 
purposes beyond the scope of what it was. Do you remember that? 

Ms. Fong. Yes. 

Mr. Kingston. And I think at the time I asked how many people 
were fired, and none were, which does not send a very strong sig- 
nal to anyone. And I know that was not your decision, but I think 
sometimes when people have a real piece of the action, it changes 
attitudes in terms of rewards and punishment. 

Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. I have no other questions. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, I do not know that I have any, either. But 
what we would like to do is follow up with you in some detail and 
find out some of these things that we can follow up on, and try to 
move in a direction that is in everybody’s interest. 

Again, you are looking at these programs really closely. And so 
some things you find aren’t necessarily fraud, but they might be 
silly procedures or silly regulations that are cumbersome to the re- 
cipient, cumbersome to the State, or to the bureaucracy. And I 
think, just because of your vantage point, that is useful information 
to this committee. And so any recommendations you have along 
that line would be good. 

With that, Mr. Farr, we are through until — when is our next 
committee meeting? Tomorrow. See you again. 

Mr. Farr. Hasta rnanana. 

Mr. Kingston. We stand adjourned. 
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Chairman Jack Kingston 
Questions for the Record 
USDA OIG Fiscal Year 2013 Budget Request 
February 29, 2012 

OIG PRIORITIES, CONCERNS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Mr. Kingston: What are USDA’s top management and programmatic challenges? 

Response: OIG has identified several top management programmatic challenges which are 
reported each year to the Secretary. This information is also reflected in USDA’s annual 
Performance and Accountability Report. 1 OIG’s August 201 1 report identified the nine top 
management challenges facing USDA. Of those listed, OIG considers the following to be 
the most significant: 

• Improving interagency communication, coordination, and program integration; 

• Strengthening efforts to identify, report, and reduce improper payments; 

• Improving controls for food safety inspection systems; 

• implementing strong, integrated, internal control systems; and 

• Implementing a secure information technology environment. 

2. Mr. Kingston: What USDA programs, functions or agencies are of most concern to you? 
Why? 

Response: As an agency whose mission is to identify and eliminate fraud, waste, and 
mismanagement, any USDA program with identified vulnerabilities is of significant 
concern to OIG. As referenced in past semiannual reports to Congress and annual reports 
of management challenges facing USDA, OIG’s primary concerns are food safety and 
security, information security, identified vulnerabilities, and improper payments in agency 
programs. For example, USDA's limited use of suspension and debarment actions is a 
concern for OIG. As more emphasis and focus is placed on reducing improper payments 
and better management of agency disbursements, OIG believes USDA needs to strengthen 
its suspension and debarment program. OIG identified that some USDA agencies are not 
suspending and debarring program participants when warranted. We believe that robust 
suspension and debarment processes and actions are key to improving management of 
agency disbursements and reducing improper payments by removing bad participants 
identified as abusing Federal programs. 


1 The most current version of these reports may be viewed on USDA’s Web site at 
http://www.ocfo.usda.gov/usdarpt/usdarpt.htm (Performance and Accountability Report, FY 2010) and 
http://www.usda.gov/oig/webdocs/MgmtChallenges201 l.pdf (USDA Management Challenges, dated August 
2011 ). 
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USD A SUSPENSION AND DEBARMENT PRACTICES 

The Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee has been interested in USDA’s suspension 
and debarment practices. OIG has reported on this topic in the past, most recently with the 
August 2010 report titled Effectiveness and Enforcement of Debarment and Suspension 
Regulations in USDA (50601-0014-At). OIG reports that USDA agencies are not suspending 
and debarring program participants when warranted. 

3. Mr. Kingston: Please discuss the report, including OIG’s concerns and the actions of 
USDA’s agencies on this matter. Please provide any recommendations regarding this 
issue. 

Response: Basically the findings and recommendations in our August 2010 audit centered 
around three primary areas that USDA needed to address: (1) remove or justify its program 
exclusions from nonprocurement suspension and debarment, (2) centralize the organization 
of the suspension and debarment program, and (3) more effectively implement suspension 
and debarment for its procurement programs. 

USDA has agreed to study the programs that it has excluded from suspension and 
debarment. We are continuing to work with USDA to resolve the issue of the excluded 
USDA programs front suspension and debarment, particularly in Food and Nutrition 
Service (FNS) and Farm Service Agency (FSA) programs. USDA has also established a 
suspension and debarment council and agreed to strengthen its training activities. 

SNAP FRAUD DETECTION 

OIG has evaluated FNS’s monitoring of the controls states have in place to mitigate fraud 
in SNAP. FNS performed reviews to evaluate how states managed SNAP, but OIG identified 
deficiencies in how the agency and states were collecting and analyzing information to detect 
fraud. 

4. Mr. Kingston: Please provide additional information about these audits and your 
recommendations to combat fraud in SNAP. 

Response: OIG issued a report on State Fraud Detection Efforts for the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) [27703-2-Hy] in January 2012. This audit assessed 
the effectiveness of the State SNAP fraud detection efforts. We found two issues relating 
to the States’ fraud detection efforts. First, FNS did not require the States to use the 
management reports provided by their EBT processor; thus, neither State we visited (New 
Jersey and Florida) was using these reports to identify potentially fraudulent activities by 
SNAP recipients for investigation or other followup. In the course of our audit we used 
these reports and identified 2,634 questionable transactions totaling over $181,700 for one 
month. Second, FNS did not establish an effective review process to periodically assess 
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the States' fraud detection efforts. Instead. FNS relied upon the information collected by 
the States and reported in FNS" annual State Activity Report, which we found to be of 
questionable accuracy. 

By addressing these concerns, FNS will improve the control environment for assessing the 
States' fraud detection efforts and for targeting recipients who are fraudulently using their 
SNAP benefits. FNS generally agreed with our findings and recommendations, but stated 
that the problems we found were not necessarily applicable nationwide. OIG notes, 
however, that past audits - such as our EBT audits in the States of New York in 2001 and 
in Colorado in 2008 — have noted similar issues regarding the effectiveness of States’ 
SNAP fraud detection. We believe that these problems are not isolated events. 

In addition, as we summarized in our testimony, OIG is also working to minimize fraud, 
waste, and abuse within SNAP by performing a series of data mining audits analyzing 1 0 
States’ participant databases. 2 We have completed work in five States— Alabama, Florida, 
Kansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi — and found a total of 8,594 recipients who were 
receiving potential improper payments. We estimate that these recipients could be 
receiving a total of about $ 1 , 1 million a month. The following table summarizes the type 
of errors we have found. 
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Interstate 

ftwpfetes 

Intrastate 

Duplicates 


■ 

. ■ 

Alabama 

487 

669 

50 

295 

138 


1,639 

Florida 

807 

883 

4 

835 

160 


2.689 

Kansas 

71 

90 

2 

720 

N/A 

* 

883 

Louisiana 

723 

1,573 

14 

27 

37 

** 

2,374 

Mississippi 

322 

621 

_ . . _o 

44 

22 


1,009 

Total 

2,410 

3,836 

70 

1,921 

357 


8,594 


* Not tested. 

** Out of the 37 individuals found on the Electronic Disqualified Recipient System match, 
Louisiana experienced difficulty obtaining secondary verification, which delayed their response; 
therefore, we did not include the 37 individuals in their final report. These totals will be included in 
our re port summari zin g SNAP's fraud preventio n and detection efforts. 


In our reports, we have recommended that FNS require Stale agencies to ensure they use a 
national database to perform death matches and social security number verifications, and 
that they perform checks to make sure information is entered correctly. Generally, FNS 
has agreed with our recommendations and is taking corrective action. 


5. Mr. Kingston: Please provide a table that show's how much of your budget is spent on 
monitoring SNAP to reflect fiscal years 2009 through 2012 and estimated for fiscal year 
2013. 


The 10 States are Alabama, Florida, Kansas. Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, and Texas. 
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Response: The following tables reflect the cost of direct Audit and Investigative staff time 
spent on SNAP oversight during fiscal years 2009 through 2011. The estimate for fiscal 
years 2012 and 2013 is a projection based on work being performed on SNAP. For fiscal 
years 2009 through the first quarter of 2013, these amounts include OIG oversight activities 
pursuant to the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. 

SNAP AUDITS 


Fiscal 

Year 

% of Direct Audit Time Spent 
on SNAP Investigations 


FY 2009 
(actual) 

0.13% 


FY 2010 
(actual) 

5.89% 


FY 2011 
(actual) 

4.56% 

$1.9 

FY 2012 
(estimated) 

5.6% 

$2.3 

FY 2013 
(estimated) 

5.2% 

$2.1 


SNAP INVESTIGATIONS 


Fiscal 

Year 

% of Direct Investigations 

Time Spent on SNAP 
Investigations 

Cost 

(in millions) 

FY 2009 
(actual) 

26.68% 

$10.2 

FY 2010 
(actual) 

36.58% 

$16.3 

FY 201 1 
(actual) 

45.99% 

$20.7 

FY 2012 
(estimated) 

50.00% 

$21.8 

FY 2013 
(estimated) 

52.00% 

$23.6 


6. Mr. Kingston: Please provide a table showing the number of SNAP related cases that were 
investigated, the number referred to the Department of Justice, and the number accepted by 
the Department of Justice, for fiscal years 2010 and 2011. 
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Response: The information requested follows: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture - Office of Inspector General 
SNAP Referrals - FY 2010 and 2011 



Cases Issued 

Referred to 

DOJ 

Accepted by 
DOJ 

FY 2010 

81 

56 

16 

FY 2011 

184 

110 

73 

Total 

265 

166 

89 


7. Mr. Kingston: Please provide the committee with a description of your findings and 
recommendations in the review of state fraud detection units, FNS' response and what 
action FNS currently is taking to address this issue. 

Response: As referenced in our response to Question 4 about the SNAP State Fraud 
Detection audit, we reviewed EBT management reports from New Jersey and Florida 
which disclosed questionable transactions that indicate potential recipient misuse of 
SNAP benefits. From each State, we selected the reports denoted as “fraud” reports 
provided by the EBT processors in addition to other EBT management reports that OIG 
used in prior audits that resulted in identifying fraudulent activities. A description of the 
four recommendations and FNS’ responses and actions planned are as follows: 


State Fraud Detection Efforts for the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) [27703-2-Hy] 

issued January 2012 

Recom mendation 

FNS Response/Action Being Taken 

No. 1. Provide guidance to 
States in identifying and 
assessing available EBT 
management reports to 
determine which could be 
useful to State fraud 
detection efforts. 

FNS officials stated that the agency continues to emphasize to States in 
meetings and other forums the importance of working with their EBT 
processors to determine the best data available to help with fraud detection. 
Often it is not the pre-packaged canned reports, but other ad-hoc or specially 
developed reports that would be most helpful. States often have internal 
reports and data mining tools that are also extremely useful in fraud detection 
efforts. Most States now require data warehouses and use those for internal 
fraud analysis rather than paper reports. FNS encourages electronic fraud 
analysis methods and continues to work with the States to re-design their 
approach, based on 15 years of experience using the ALERT system, to 
develop more effective methods for client fraud detection. In discussions 
surrounding the EBT RFP procurement process, FNS encouraged the States 
to: 

Include contract language that allows the State to set parameters to focus on 
the more egregious problems and require the contractor to change parameters 
upon request at no cost; 

re-organize and re-sort the content to identify higher- value fraud cases as 
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State Fraud Detection Efforts for the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) [27703-2-Hy] 

issued January 2012 

Recommendation 

FNS Response/ Action Being Taken 


opposed to the current categorization method that typically relies on case 
number, FNS retailer number, date, or time; 

add new reports to address issues like high-volume card replacements; 
expand data warehouse functionality to allow analysis or reports to cover 
client activity over multiple months; and 

require standard and ad hoc data warehouse analysis tools for State fraud 
investigators. 

FNS officials also agreed to document this advice with a more formal 
communication to the States by March 31, 2012. 

No. 2. Encourage States to 
utilize the EBT management 
reports in detecting 
fraudulent activities by 

SNAP recipients and in 
following up on SNAP 
transactions that appear to 
be questionable. FNS should 
also implement procedures 
requiring States to 
periodically review and 
analyze the effectiveness of 
the EBT management 
reports for detecting 
fraudulent activities. 

FNS officials stated that they had issued a policy memo to the States, dated 
October 14, 201 1, conveying the expectation that States would use FNS- 
provided data on retailer disqualifications to further investigate suspicious 
recipient EBT transactions, which are included with the information the 

States receive. Management Evaluation (ME) targets for FY 2012 include 
recipient integrity issues, particularly State fraud unit activities including use 
of EBT and other appropriate data to identify potential recipient fraud. In 
addition, FNS has developed an online document library on the FNS SNAP 
Partner Website for sharing policies and best practices related to recipient 
integrity with the State agencies. 

No. 3. Perform reviews as 
needed to determine the 
extent to which FNS’ 
assessment of States’ fraud 
detection efforts is 
compromised by the 
absence of ME reviews of 
the effectiveness of State 
fraud detection efforts and 
by inaccurate information 
provided by the States on 

SAR reports. Take 
corrective actions as 
necessary. 

FNS officials stated that ME targets for FY 2012, as communicated to the 

FNS regional offices in a memo dated August 1 8, 201 1, included recipient 
integrity issues, particularly State fraud unit activities. Through the ME 
process, FNS will work with States to ensure appropriate corrective actions 
are in place when findings occur. FNS expects to complete these actions by 
September 30, 2012. 

No. 4. Include as part of the 
ME review process an 
assessment of the States’ 
fraud detection units. 

Agency officials stated that an FNS work group, including national and 
regional office staff, is currently revising and updating a standardized ME 
review module focused on State fraud detection units. The work group 
expects to complete its work so that the regional offices can test and 
implement the module by March 31, 2012. 


FARMER DISCRIMINATION COMPLAINTS 

Last year, USDA and the Department of Justice (DOJ) announced the procedures for 
female, Hispanic, Native American, and African American farmers who say they faced 
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discrimination in receiving farm loans from USDA to claim a portion of their respective 
settlement agreements. 

8. Mr. Kingston: What role does OIG play in ensuring USDA appropriately reviews claims 
and provides awards to individual producers? Does OIG review individual claims? 

Response: With respect to Pigford II, involving claims filed by African American farmers. 
The Claims Resolution Act of 2010 requires USDA OIG to conduct a performance audit 
based on a statistical sample of adjudicated claims. Accordingly, our audit will review the 
processes used and determinations made by the claims administrator and adjudicators (and 
not USDA). We initiated this assignment in January 2012 and are currently developing the 
scope and approach for our work. 

There is no such statutory requirement for an audit similar to Pigford II with regard to the 
litigation involving Native American farmers, or with respect to the litigation involving 
female or Hispanic famers. 

9. Mr. Kingston: What should USDA do to ensure legitimate complaints receive just 
compensation while fraud is minimized? 

Response: USDA entered into the Settlement Agreement, which was signed and approved 
by the Federal district court, with Class Counsel for the Pigford //claimants that 
established a non-judicial third-party claims process. Under the terms of the Settlement 
Agreement, USDA’s participation in the claims process is quite limited. Class Counsel 
contracted with a neutral third party to adjudicate claims. USDA's participation in the 
claims process, as directed by the Settlement Agreement, will occur only if the Pigford II 
claimant seeks a Track A Loan Award and wishes to obtain debt forgiveness in addition to 
the monetary award. In these cases, the Claims Administrator shall request that FSA 
confirm whether the claimant has an outstanding Farm Loan Program loan(s) and provide 
the applicable loan(s) balance(s) and loan payoff amount(s). As stated above in response to 
Question 8, USDA OIG will be conducting a statutory mandated performance audit 
regarding Pigford II. If our audit identifies any areas where USDA should take action, we 
will report them to the appropriate action officials. 

10. Mr. Kingston: Please provide any additional recommendations. 

Response: At this time, we do not have any recommendations to make to the Committee. 
Once we have finalized our plan and approach to conduct our review, we would be pleased 
to brief and discuss our audit with the Members of the Committee and their staff. 


OIG AUDITS, INVESTIGATIONS AND GENERAL INFORMATION REQUESTS 

11. Mr. Kingston: Please update the table from the fiscal year 2012 questions for the record 
(QFR) showing the financial statement audits OIG contracts for and those conducted in- 
house, as well as the cost of each audit for fiscal years 2009 through 2012. 
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Response: See table below. 



Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation 

Contract 

$395,450 

$394,440 

$416,235 

$434,450 

Commodity Credit 
Corporation 

Contract 

SI .792.026 

$1,743,048 

$1,872,158 

$1,899,562 

Forest Service 

Contract 

$4,693,609 

$3.84 1, 684 

$3,085,377 

$2,579,457 

Food and Nutrition Service 

In-House 

$1,464,347 

$1,000,722 

$1,097,324 

$1,133,800 

Rural Development 

In-House 

$1,816,359 

$2,148,758 

$2,368,598 

$2,477,180 

Natural Resources 

Conservation Service 

Contract 

$2,067,191 

$1,893,442 

$2,291,408 

$1,744,450 

USD A Consolidated 

In-House 

$2,155,387 

$1,962,294 

$2,089,368 

$2,183,825 


Note: 1'he costs in the table above include both OIG and contracting costs charged to the 
financial statement audit. 


1 2. Mr. Kingston: Please update the table from the fiscal year 2012 QFRs showing the amount 
of funds expended for public accountants hired under contract for fiscal years 2009 through 
2012. 


Response: See table below. 



Credit Reform section ot audit is contracted. 
' New contracts will be issued in 2012. 



Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation** 

Contract 

$359,648 

$370,138 

$380,942 

$390,000 

Commodity Credit Corporation 

Contract 

$1,746,126 

$1,701,148 

$1,823,830 

$1,855,112 

Forest Service 

Contract 

$4,637,611 

$3,803,974 

$3,036,186 

$2,535,007 

Rural Development* ** 

In-House 

$909,762 

$864,461 

$890,400 

$253,080 

Natural Resources Conservation 






Service** 

Contract 

$2,018,537 

$1,868,302 

$2,248,258 

$1,700,000 

■ •" 

Financial Management 

Contract 

$99,982 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A. 

Modernization Initiative 
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13. Mr. Kingston: What was OIG’s cost of performing audits of Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) financial statements in fiscal year 2011? What was the reimbursement 
from CCC? 

Response: CCC’s financial statements audit is contracted out. However, OIG monitors the 
audit in accordance with GAO/PCIE Financial Audit Manual Section 650 to ensure that the 
audit is performed by an audit firm that is independent, objective, possesses the required 
qualifications, and performs the audit in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards in the United States. OIG’s cost of performing the monitoring for FY 20 1 1 was 
$50,792. OIG did not receive reimbursement from CCC for this service. CCC paid the 
contractor cost of $1,823,830 for FY 2011. 

14. Mr. Kingston: Please provide a list of all USDA financial statements OIG audits along with 
the opinions you provided on those financial statements. Include a brief description of each 
audit opinion and the reasons these opinions were rendered. 

Response: There are seven financial statement audits performed on USDA and its agencies. 
They include: (1) the USDA Consolidated, (2) Rural Development (RD), (3) Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC), (4) Forest Service (FS), (5) Food and Nutrition Service (FNS), 
(6) Risk Management Agency (RMA)/Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (FCIC), and (7) 
Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS). 

With the exception of NRCS, all financial statement audit reports disclosed that the 
financial statements were presented fairly and conformed to generally accepted accounting 
principles resulting in unqualified opinions for FY 201 1 and FY 2010. The NRCS 
financial statement audit for FY 201 1 and FY 201 0 resulted in a disclaimer of opinion; 
however, the errors were determined not to be material to the USDA consolidated financial 
statements, taken as a whole. 

The NRCS disclaimer of opinion was the result of NRCS management’s inability to 
provide sufficient evidential matter in support of transactions and account balances, as 
presented in the NRCS consolidated financial statements as of and for the year ended 
September 30, 2011. In addition, the independent public accountant, KPMG, identified 
seven deficiencies. Specifically, KPMG identified weaknesses in NRCS’: accounting and 
controls over undelivered orders; accounting and controls over accrued expenses; controls 
over financial reporting; accounting and controls for property, plant, and equipment; 
general and application access controls; accounting and controls over revenue and unfilled 
customer orders; and controls over purchase and fleet card transactions. The first five 
deficiencies are considered to be material weaknesses and the last two to be significant 
deficiencies. 

15. Mr. Kingston: Please provide a status report on all current findings of material weakness 
since 2008. Specifically, please list the finding, OIG's recommendation and the current 
status. 
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Response: See table below. 



| v, 

FY 2008 through FY 201 1 Material Weaknesses 

Findings and Recommendations 

: Current Status 
(Reached Management 
Decision) 

Recommendation: The formalized policies and procedures specific to the Countercyclical 
Payment and Direct Payment Programs specifically describe: (i) a process to perform a 
reasonableness analysis on the prior program year accruals and obligations carried forward to 
the current period; (ii) actions that should be taken based on this analysis; and (in) procedures 
that should be followed to update the recorded amounts based on information that comes to 
management's attention subsequent to fiscal year end that is relevant to current year recorded 
amounts. 


FY 2009 CCC Financial Statements Audit. Assignment No. 06401-24-FM 

Finding 1: Improvements are needed in financial management system's functionality. 
Recommendation: Because of actions planned by the Department and recommendations 
made in other audits, no recommendation was made. 

N/A 

FY 2010 CCC Financial Statements Audit, Assignment No. 06401-25-FM 

Finding 1 : Improvements are needed in financial management system's functionality. 
Recommendation: Because of actions planned by the Department and recommendations 
made in other audits, no recommendation was made. 

N/A 

FY 201 1 CCC Financial Statements Audit, Assignment No. 06401-0 

-11 

Finding 1: Improvements are needed in financial management system’s functionality. 
Recommendation: Because of actions planned by the Department and recommendations 
made in other audits, no recommendation was made. 

N/A 


FY 2009 RD Financial Statements Audit, Assignment No. 85401 -17-FM 

Finding 1: Improvements needed in controls over cash flow assumptions. 

Recommendation: Design and implement controls over the development, validation, and 
approval of assumption curves used in the cash flow models. 

Yes 

FY 2008 NRCS Financial Statements Audit, Assignment No. 10401-02-FM 

Finding 1 : Improved accounting and controls needed over undelivered orders. 
Recommendation: Ensure undelivered orders balances are valid at period end. 

Yes 

Finding 2: Improved accounting and controls needed for unfilled customer orders. 
Recommendation: Ensure unfilled customer orders are complete and valid at period end. 

Yes 

Finding 3: Improved accounting and controls needed for accrued expenses. 
Recommendation: Develop and provide guidance and training regarding policy and 
procedures over preparing, reviewing, and recording accruals. 

Yes 

Finding 4: Improved accounting and controls needed for property, plant, and equipment. 
Recommendation: Ensure capital leases are identified and accounted for as required. 

Yes 

Finding 5: Improved controls are needed over financial reporting. 

Recommendation: Ensure employees preparing the financial statements have the 
appropriate training and that financial statements are reviewed and approved by management 
to ensure compliance with generally accepted accounting principles. 

Yes 

FY 2009 NRCS Financial Statements Audit, Assignment No. 10401-03-FM 

Finding l : Improved accounting and controls needed over undelivered orders. 
Recommendation: Continue to train budget and program personnel to review open 
obligation balances and monitor compliance. 

Yes 

Finding 2: Improved accounting and controls needed over the revenue and unfilled 
customer order process. 

Recommendation: Develop and implement policies and procedures for reimbursable 
agreements, accounts receivable, and unfilled customer orders. 

Yes 

Finding 3: Improved accounting and controls needed over accrued expenses. 
Recommendation: Provide additional training to field personnel regarding the policy and 
^procedures for recording accruals. 

Yes 

Finding 4: Improved controls needed over financial reporting. 

Recommendation: Obtain and use USSGL posting models for conservation easements. 

Yes 


Yes 






FY 2008 through FY 2011 Materia! Weaknesses 


Findings and Recommendations 

travel advances to others, cumulative results of operations for non-appropriated funds, 

recoveries of prior year obligations, and accounts receivable with the public. 

Finding 5: Improved accounting and controls needed for property, plant, and equipment. 
Recommendation: Establish a policy that outlines the proper procedures for identifying and 
tracking the appropriate costs related to the development of new applications through the 
various stages of the development process. 


i Decision 

1 



FY 2010 NRCS Financial Statements Audit, Assignment No. 10401-03-FM 

Finding 1: Improved accounting and controls needed over undelivered orders. 

Recommendation: Review the current policies and ensure they are compliant with Title 

3 1 U.S. Code and GAP’S Redbook, The Principles of Federal Appropriation s Law. 

Finding 2: Improved accounting and controls needed over the revenue and unfilled 
customer order process. 

Recommendation: Develop a systematic methodology' for calculating the allowance for 
uncollectible accounts which considers historical data, estimates losses on an individual and 
aggregate account basis, and considers other risk (actors that may have an impact on NRCS’ 

ability to collect amounts due. 

Finding 3: Improved accounting and controls needed over accrued expenses. 

Recommendation: Perform quality assurance procedures to determine if accrued expenses 

are complete, accurate, and exist at quarter and year end. 

Finding 4: Improved controls needed over financial reporting. 

Recommendation: Establish a more robust internal control identification and evaluation 

process to identify all significant control deficiencies. 

Finding 5: Improved accounting and controls needed for property, plant, and equipment. 
Recommendation: Reinforce segregation of duties responsibilities for inventory taking, 
reminding Accountable Property Officers that the inventory taker should not also have the 

authority to purchase property, plant, and equipment. 

Finding 6: Improved general and application access controls needed. 

Recommendation: Establish a process to actively review and document its review of 
application, active directory, and VPN access to determine whether it is appropriate based on 

the employee's role. 

Finding 7: Improved controls needed over purchase and fleet, card transactions. 

Recommendation: NRCS management immediately reviews all cardholders to determine 
whether they are current NRCS employees and should have access to a purchase card. 


FY 2011 NRCS Financial Statements Audit, Assignment No. 1 040 ! -0 1 - 1 1 

Finding 1: Improved accounting and controls needed over undelivered orders. 

Recommendation: NRCS needs to ( 1 ) provide additional training to field personnel related 

to the identification and recording of advances and disbursements, and (2) provide guidance In 

and policy to field personnel relating to the monitoring and validation of the obligation ’s read 

period of performance prior to payment. _____ 

Finding 2: Improved accounting and controls needed over accrued expenses. 

Recommendation: NRCS needs to (I ) perform quality assurance procedures to determine if 
accrued expenses are complete, accurate, and exist at quarter and year end, (2) reduce the 
number of standard vouchers and year end accruals required by configuring systems to record 
accruals when goods/services are receipted in the application, where there is a cost benefit; 

(3) enhance monitoring internal controls over obligations and payment approvals to 
determine whether appropriate documentation is provided to support the obligation and 
disbursement; (4) utilize transaction codes in FFIS to record accruals that do not reverse for 
direct entry obligations: and (5) provide guidance on the Prompt Payment Act related to the In 

entry of acceptance dates and determine if additional interest is due to vendors or whether the read 

vendor was overpaid as a result o f a ny errors. __ 


In the process of 
reaching management 
decision. 


In the process of 
reaching management 
decision. 
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Finding 3: Improved controls are needed over financial reporting. 

Recommendation: Enforce NRCS’ Circular 21 to ensure condition assessment policies and 
procedures are compliant with SFFAS No. 29. 

In. the process of 
reaching management 
decision. 

Finding 4: Improved accounting and controls needed for property, plant, and equipment. 
Recommendation: Develop in coordination with the Department Chief Information Officer 
a reconciliation process for State offices to utilize to reconcile between the international 
Technology Services (ITS) property report and State inventory' reports. 

In the process of 
reaching management 
decision. 

Finding 5: Improved general and application access controls are needed. 

Recommendation: Establish controls to monitor the control environment at ITS and 
mitigate the identified weaknesses. 

In the process of 
reaching management 
decision. 


NOTE: N/A - Not applicable. The finding did not contain a recommendation for agency action. 


1 6 . Mr. Kingston: Please update the table from the fiscal year 2012 QFRs showing the amount 
spent for confidential operational activities for fiscal years 2009 through 2012. 

Response: The information requested follows: 


Fiscal Year 

Available 

Spent 

2009 

$125,000 

$ 77.654 

2010 

$125,000 

$ 88.451 

2011 

$125,000 

$ 92.835 

2012 

$125,000 

$ 125,OO0 J 


Confidential funds are utilized to assist USDA OIG in undercover investigations. These 
funds represent payments made to individuals or informants who provide information that 
assists the agency in carrying out its duties. The funds are used to purchase evidence 
necessary in the prosecution of criminal investigations. 

i 7. Mr. Kingston: Please provide a summary of complaints from the OIG Hotline for fiscal year 

2011 . 

Response: The information requested follows: 


Estimated use through the end of the fiscal year based on current investigative activity. 
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HOTLINE COMPLAINT SUMMARY FY 201 1 

During FY 201 1, USDA received 3043 complaints over the Hotline: 
From the public 3010 

From USDA employees 1 84 

From duplicate sources -151* 

TOTAL 3043 

How the Hotline was contacted: 

Telephone 1724 

Mail 368 

Walk-in 2 

E-Mail 893 

Fax 56 

Type of Allegation: 

Program participation fraud 1 900 

Employee misconduct 349 

Waste/mismanagement 466 

Health/safety 72 

Opinion/information 247 

Bribery 3 

Reprisal 6 

Disposition of the contacts: 

USDA agencies for response 1 1 68 

Food stamp recipient fraud complaints 

tracked by FNS 984 

USDA agencies for information 525 

OIG Audit/Investigations 236 

Other law enforcement agencies 1 7 

Insufficient information 93 

Complainant referred to State agency 20 

During FY 2011, 1009 Hotline complaint files were closed: 
Substantiated 148 

Unsubstantiated 630 

Partially substantiated 157 

Referred to other law enforcement 

agencies 23 

Other (declined) 5 1 


* 1 51 Hotline contacts were from duplicate sources and did not require 
processing as a separate file. 
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18. Mr. Kingston: Please provide a table showing the number of audit reports, investigative 
reports, indictments, convictions, and lawsuits filed for fiscal year 2011. 

Response: The information requested follows: 


Audit Reports Issued 

45 

Investigative Reports Issued 

359 

Indictments 

562 

Convictions* 

449 

Arrests 

1,347 

Suits Filed 

8 


* The period of time to obtain court action on an indictment varies widely; 
therefore, the 449 convictions do not necessarily correlate to the 562 
indictments. 


19. Mr. Kingston: How were the indictments resolved, and what percent led to convictions? 
Please report for the latest data available. 

Response: It should be noted that indictments may be obtained in one fiscal year, but any 
resulting convictions are frequently not obtained until several months to a year afterwards, 
if not longer due to the duration of ongoing prosecutorial and judicial processes. 

Therefore, it is not possible to provide representative data on the final resolution of the 
indictments obtained in FY 201 1. However, we can report that for the investigations 
closed during FY 2011, in which an indictment was obtained and wherein all criminal and 
administrative action has been completed, 91% of the indictments in those cases led to 
convictions. 

20. Mr. Kingston: Please update the description from the fiscal year 2012 QFRs of the work 
the IG is doing in regard to federal, state or industry employee whistleblowers. How many 
open investigations and reviews are related to whistleblower complaints? 

Response: OIG receives complaints from many sources including Federal and State 
employees, and the general public. Anyone who contacts OIG to report an allegation of 
fraud, waste, or abuse is considered to be a potential whistleblower. For FY 201 1, there 
were a total of 57 open investigations and 18 audits initiated as a result of complaints 
received through the OIG hotline. 

21 . Mr. Kingston: How many complaints did OIG receive from outside groups that are not 
whistleblower complaints in fiscal years 2010 and 2011? How many did OIG consider 
worthy of further investigation? 

Response: As previously noted in response to Number 20 above, we consider all 
complaints received to be potential whistleblowers. However, we are able to provide data 
on complaints received from public sources which were received through the OIG Hotline. 
In FY 2010 the Hotline received 2,547 complaints from public sources, excluding those 
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which were for opinion/information only. In FY 201 1, the Hotline received 2,763 
complaints from public sources excluding those which were for opinion/information only. 
In FY 2010, these complaints resulted in 24 investigations. In FY 201 1, complaints from 
public sources resulted in 55 investigations. 

22. Mr. Kingston: Please provide for the record the amounts transferred to OIG from the 
Department of Justice Assets Forfeiture fund for fiscal years 2008 through 2011. Provide 
an explanation of the use of these funds by OIG. 

Response: The information requested follows: 


Amounts Transferred to OIG from Department of Justice Assets Forfeiture Fund 

Fiscal Year 

Annual Allocations 4 

Petitions 

Totals 

2008 

$1,640,000 

$663,650 

$2,303,650 

2009 

$2,219,000 

$123,041 

$2,342,041 

2010 

$2,222,000 

$145,711 

$2,367,711 

2011 

$1,683,000 

$11,663 

$1,694,663 


As a participating member of the Department of Justice (DOJ) Assets Forfeiture Fund, OIG 
receives funds pursuant to annual allocation requests and pursuant to petitions for 
remission or mitigation. 

Under DOJ’s annual allocations, funds can be requested for program operations expenses 
and investigative expenses. Investigative expenses utilized by OIG involve mainly the 
equipping of conveyances. Program operations expenses include the following: case 
related expenses, joint law enforcement operations, special contract services, contracts to 
identify assets, and training. 

Funds received as a result of petitions for remission or mitigation are utilized for law 
enforcement activities authorized under the Inspector General Act. Such uses for law 
enforcement activities have included law enforcement equipment and investigative/law 
enforcement supplies. 


4 OIG adjusted its methodology in 201] to reflect the total annual allocation from the DOJ Assets Forfeiture Fund. Previously, in 
submissions to this Subcommittee, the amounts for such transferred funds for FY 2008 through FY 2010 reflected net proceeds 
after unexecuted funds were returned to DOJ. 
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23. Mr. Kingston: Provide for the record amounts transferred to OIG from the Department of 
Treasury Forfeiture Fund for fiscal years 2008 through 2011. Provide an explanation of the 
use of these funds by OIG. 

Response: The information requested follows: 



Amounts Transferred to 

Fiscal 

OIG from Department of 

Year 

Treasury Forfeiture Fund 

2008 

$210,421 

2009 

$485,279 

2010 

$1,400,501 

2011 

$0 


The above amounts represent funds received from petitions for remission or mitigation 
from the Department of Treasury Forfeiture Funds. OIG does not receive a separate annual 
allocation from the Department of Treasury. 

Funds received as a result of petitions for remission or mitigation are utilized for law 
enforcement activities authorized under the Inspector General Act. Such uses for law 
enforcement activities have included law enforcement equipment and investigative/law 
enforcement supplies. 

24. Mr. Kingston: Please provide for the record amounts transferred to OIG through the 
granting of a Petition for Remission or Mitigation for fiscal years 2008 through 201 1. 

Response: The information requested follows: 


Amounts Transferred to OIG through the Granting 
of Petitions for Remission or Mitigation 

Fiscal Year 

Department 
of Treasury 

Department 
of Justice 

Totals 

2008 

$210,421 

$663,650 

$874,071 

2009 

$485,279 

$123,041 

$608,320 

2010 

$1,400,501 

$145,711 

$1,546,212 

2011 

$0 

$11,663 

$11,663 


25. Mr. Kingston: How many OIG employees are entitled to special pay rates? What is OIG’s 
pay scale? 
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Response: OIG does not have any employees on a special rate pay scale. The Inspector 
GeneraTs (IG) salary is set in accordance with the IG Reform Act of 2008, and OIG 
employees are either on the GS or ES pay scale. However, OIG’s 163 Criminal 
Investigators (GS 1811) are entitled to Law Enforcement Officer Pay. In addition, 
investigators who meet the requirements for Law Enforcement Availability Pay are entitled 
to an additional 25% of their base salary, pursuant to law and OPM regulations. OIG uses 
the Federal locality pay scale authorized by OPM for all other employees within the 
Federal Government. 

26. Mr. Kingston: Please provide for the record a table showing OIG-owned firearms. 
Response: The information is as follows: 


OIG Owned Firearms 


(Inventory of 03. 7.12) 


Type of Firearms 

Number 

.40 cal. semiautomatic pistols 

319 

MP-5s 

83 

M4 carbines 

15 

.357 cal. revolvers 

6 5 

.38 cal. revolvers 

12 

1 2-gauge shotguns 

96 3 

Miscellaneous weapons maintained for training 

68 

purposes 


Total 

599 


27. Mr. Kingston: Please update the table from the fiscal year 2012 QFRs showing the 

allocation of OIG’s resources and the percent of each that went towards investigations and 
audits of each USDA agency for fiscal year 2010 and 2011. 

Response: The information is as follows: 


5 OIG will be working with GSA to appropriately remove/dispose of aging firearms from inventory during fiscal 
year 12. 
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FY 2010 - Investigations 



Total OIG 

Dollars 

in Thousands 

OIG Staff 

Years 

Investigation 

Dollars 

in Thousands 

Percentage of 
OIG Dollars 

Investigations 
Staff Years 

Percentage of 
OIG Staff 

Years per 

RMA 

$4,300 

29 

$2,800 

3 

18 

3 

FSA 

10,000 

67 

6,200 

7 

40 

7 

FAS 

500 

3 

500 

1 

3 

1 

FNS- 

SNAP 

18,900 

123 

16,300 

18 

105 

18 

FNCS- 

OTHER 

8,500 

56 

5,700 

6 

36 

6 

AMS 

1,600 

11 

800 

1 

5 

i 

APHIS 

4,200 

28 

3,400 

4 

22 

4 

GIPSA 

50 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

FSIS 

4.000 

27 

2,200 

3 

15 

3 

ARS 

600 

5 


1 

4 

1 

NIFA 

100 

0 

HIKE] 



0 

RD 

1,200 

8 

0 




RBS 

1,700 

12 

100 

0 

1 

0 

RHS 

6,900 

47 

2,100 

2 

14 

2 

RUS 

1,300 

9 

300 

0 

2 

0 

FS 

8,800 

60 

2,000 

2 

13 

2 

NRCS 

3,000 

21 

1,000 

1 

6 

1 

OO 

40 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

OCFO 

800 

6 

100 

0 

2 

0 

OCIO 

500 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OIG 

(internal) 

6,400 

44 

700 

1 

4 

0 

Multi- 

Agency 

4,797 

34 

91 

0 

0 

0 

OCRE 

80 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

SEC 

30 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

$88,297 

593 

$45,031 

50 

290 

49 
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FY 2010- Audit 



Total OIG 

Dollars in 

Thousands 

OIG Staff Years 

Audit Dollars 

n Thousands 

Percentage of 
OIG Dollars per 
Agency 

Audit 

Staff Years 

Percentage of 
OIG Staff Years 

RMA 

$4,300 

29 

$1,600 

5 

11 

2 

FSA 

10,000 

67 

3,800 

4 

27 

5 

FAS 

500 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FNS- 

SNAP 

18,900 

123 

2,600 

3 

18 

3 

FNCS- 

OTHER 

8,500 

56 

2,800 

3 

20 

3 

AMS 

1,600 

11 

900 

1 

6 

1 

APHIS 

4,200 

28 

800 

1 

5 

1 

GIPSA 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FSIS 

4,000 

27 

1,700 

2 

12 

2 

ARS 

wmm 

5 

80 

0 

0 

0 

NIFA 


0 

40 

0 

0 

- iv 

RD 


8 

1,200 

1 

8 

i 

RBS 

1,700 

12 

1,600 

2 

11 

i 

RHS 

6,900 

47 

4,700 

5 

33 

6 

RUS 

1,300 

9 

1,000 

1 

7 

1 

FS 

8,800 

60 

6,800 

8 

48 

8 

NRCS 

3,000 

21 

2,100 

2 

15 

2 

OO 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OCFO 

800 

6 

700 

1 

6 

l 

OCIO 

500 

3 

500 

1 

3 

1 

OIG 

(internal) 

6,400 

44 

5,700 

6 

40 

7 

Multi- 

Agency 

4,797 

34 

4,646 

6 

33 

6 

OGRE 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SEC 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

$88,297 

593 

$43,266 

52 

303 

51 
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Investigations - FY 2011 



Total OIG 

Dollars 

in Thousands 

OIG Staff 

Years 

Investigation 

Dollars 

in Thousands 

Percentage of 
OIG Dollars 

Investigations 
Staff Years 

Percentage of 
OIG Staff 



RMA 

$3,300 

22 

$2,400 

3 

16 

3 

FSA 

7,500 

51 

4,400 

5 

29 

5 

FAS 

700 

5 

500 

1 

3 

0 

FNS- 

SNAP 

22,700 

151 

20,700 

23 

137 

23 

FNCS- 

OTHER 

8,400 

57 

6,000 

7 

39 

6 

AMS 

2,100 

15 

700 

1 

5 

1 

APHIS 

3,600 

25 

2,100 

2 

14 

2 

GIPSA 

200 

2 

200 

0 

2 

0 

FSIS 

4,700 

32 

2,400 

3 

16 

3 

ARS 

600 

4 

300 

0 

2 

0 

NIFA 

120 

1 

100 

0 

_ 1 

0 

RD 


■mm 


0 


■on 


[3 





0 

RBS 

1,500 

10 

300 

0 

2 

0 

RHS 

5,900 

41 

1,800 

2 

12 

2 

RUS 

1,100 

8 

200 

0 

1 

0 

FS 

6,900 

49 

1,300 

1 

8 

1 

NRCS 

3,600 

25 

700 

1 

4 

1 

CR 

400 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OO 

20 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

OCFO 

700 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OCIO 

700 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OGC 

30 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

OIG 

(internal) 

6,800 

48 

600 

1 

4 

2 

OHCM 

10 

0 





Multi- 

Agency 

5,009 

36 

4 

1 

1 

0 

OCRE 

200 

1 

200 

0 

1 

0 

SEC 

130 

1 

130 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

$88,439 

608 

$45,104 

51 

298 

49 
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FY 2011 - Audit 



Total OIG 

Dollars 

in Thousands 

OIG Staff 

Years 

Audit Dollars 

in Thousands 

Percentage of 
OIG Dollars 
per Agency 

Audit Staff 

Years 

Percentage of 
OIG Staff 

Years per 

RMA 

$3,300 

22 

1,000 

l 

7 

1 

FSA 

7,500 

51 

3,100 

3 

22 

4 

FAS 

700 

5 

300 

3 

2 

0 

FNS- 

SNAP 

22,700 

151 

2,000 

2 

14 

2 

FNCS- 

OTHER 

8,400 

57 

2,400 

3 

17 

3 

AMS 

2,100 

15 

1,400 

2 

10 

2 

APHIS 

3,600 

25 

1,500 

2 

11 

2 

GIPSA 

200 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FSIS 

4,700 

32 

2,300 

3 

16 

3 

ARS 

600 

4 

300 

0 

2 

0 

NIFA 

120 

1 



0 

0 

RD 

1,500 

10 

1,400 

2 

10 

2 

NASS 

20 


m^Hi] 




RBS 

1,500 

■ 

mm 

1 

8 

1 

RHS 

5,900 

41 

4,000 

5 

29 

6 

RUS 

1,100 

8 

900 

1 

6 

1 

FS 

6,900 

49 

5,600 

6 

40 

7 

NRCS 

3,600 

25 

2,900 

3 

21 

3 

CR 

400 

3 

400 

0 

3 

0 

00 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OCFO 

700 

5 

700 

1 

5 

1 

OCIO 

700 

6 

700 

1 

5 

1 

OGC 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OIG 

(internal) 

6,800 

48 

6,200 

7 

45 

7 

OHCM 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Multi- 

Agency 

5,009 

36 

5,105 

3 

37 

5 

OCRE 

200 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SEC 

130 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

$88,439 

608 

$43,335 

49 

310 

51 
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28. Mr. Kingston: Please provide for the record a description of the latest OIG work relating to 
USDA’s homeland security activities. 

Response: In FY 2011, OKI's Emergency Response Team ( CRT) worked with APHIS to 
help APHIS further enhance its ability to respond and assist in the mitigation of incidents 
involving facilities and agents from USDA’s Select Agent Program. The ERT's specialized 
skills in evidence collection. Hazardous Waste Operations and Emergency Response 
enhances OIG’s investigations, and also provides USDA with a trained resource to assist in 
large-scale national incidents. ERT investigators also participated in numerous agriculture- 
related working groups at the Federal. State, and local level and in tabletop exercises. 

A list of OIG audits of USDA homeland security activities follows. This information is 
current as of March 6, 2012. 



Audit No. 

Audit Title/Description 

2470 1-000 1 -TE 

FSIS Food Defense Verification Procedures 

33601 -00 12-CH 

Effectiveness of the Smuggling, Interdiction, and Trade Compliance Unit 
(APHIS) 

33701 -0001 -AT 

Follow up on APHIS Select Agent Program 







Audit No. 

Audit Title/Description 

Issued 

2460 1-0006- AT 

Food Emergency Response Network (FSIS) 

03/22/201 1 

2460 1 -0008-AT 

FSIS In-Commerce Surveillance Activities 

09/30/201 1 


29. Mr. Kingston: Please provide for the record a description of the latest OIG work relating to 
the administrative and management functions and offices of USDA. 

Response: See table below. This information is current as of March 6, 2012. 


ms 


Audit No. 


Audit Title/Desc ription 




05401-0002-11 


Fiscal Year 2012 and 201 1 Federal Crop Insurance Corporation Financial 
Statements 


06401-0002-11 


Fiscal Year 2012 and 2011 Commodity Credit Corporation Financial 
Statements 
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■ ■ * r ' ««» ' fli 

Audit No. 

Audit Title/Description 

10401-0002-1 1 

Fiscal Year 2012 and 201 1 Natural Resources Conservation Service 
Financial Statements 

11401 - 0003-11 

Agreed-Upon Procedures: Employee Benefits, Withholdings., 

Contributions, and Supplemental Semiannual Headcount 

Reporting Submitted to the U.S. Office Of Personnel 

Management 

1 1401-0004-1 1 

Statement on Standards for Attestation Engagements No. 16. Report On 
Controls at NFC 

50024-0001-11 

Department of Agriculture Compliance with Improper Payments 

Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 

50024-0001-13 

Review of the Department’s U.S. Bank Purchase and Travel Card Data 

50024-0002-1 1 

Fiscal Year 2011 Executive Order 13520, Reducing Improper Payments, 
High Dollar Overpayment Report Review' 

50401-0003-11 

Department of Agriculture's Consolidated Financial Statements for Fiscal 
Years 2012 and 2011 

50501-0001-12 

USDA’s Configuration, Management, and Security Over Domain Name 
System Servers 

50501 -0003-12 

FY 2012 Federal Information Security Management Act Report (FISMA) 

60601-0001-23 

Review of the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights’ Oversight 
of Agreements Reached on Program Complaints 

85401-0002-1 1 

Fiscal Year 2012 Rural Development Financial Statements 

88401-0001-11 

Review of Selected Controls at the National Information Technology Center 

88401-0001-12 

Audit, of Office of the Chief In formation Officer's FY 20 1 0 and 

201 1 Funding Received for Security Enhancements 

88501-0001-12 

Review of Selected Controls of the e-Authentication System 

88501 -0001 -IT 

International Technology Sendee Selected Controls Audit 

92501-0001-12 

Management Services: Review of the Procurement Operations Division 



AI1IM i (fiTOKlSUM Vfi MN 1 IU0U 

Yen.:;': 1 Mined b\ agcncv. issued date) ■ .'.Yv.iY 

111 | 

Audit No. 

Audit Title/Description 

Issued 

05401 - 0001-11 

FCIC Financial Statements for Fiscal Year 201 1 and 
2010 

1 1/08/201 1 

06401-0001-11 

Commodity Credit Corporation Financial Statements 
for Fiscal Year 201 1 and 2010 

1 1/10/201 1 

10401-0001-11 

NRCS Financial Statements for Fiscal Year 201 1 and 
2010 

1 1/08/201 1 

11401-0001-11 

Agreed-Upon Procedures: Employee Benefits, 
Withholdings, Contributions, and Supplemental 
Semiannual Headcount Reporting Submitted to the 
Office of Personnel Management 

09/23/2011 
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AS OH I 


CII 201 1 


Audit No. 

Audit Title/Description 

Issued 

11401-0002-11 

Statement on Standards for Attestation (Engagements 
No. 16 Report on Controls at National Finance Center 

04/23 20! ! 

27401-0001-21 

FY 201 1 Food and Nutrition Service Financial 
Statement Audit 

11 14 201 i 

50024-0002-FM 

Calendar Year 2010 Executive Order 13520. Reducing 
Improper Pavments. Accountable Official Report 
Review 

03 23 20! 1 

50024-000 1-FM 

Calendar Year 2010 Executive Order 13520 Reduction 
of Improper Payments Review 

07/15/201 1 

5050 1 -0001-IT 

USDA Security Over Wireless Hand Held Devices 

08/15/2011 

50401-0001-11 

Department of Agriculture's Consolidated Financial 
Statements for Fiscal Years 201 1 and 2010 

1 1/15/201 1 

50401-0002-11 

Fiscal Year 201 1 Audit of USDA 's Closing Package 

1 1/15/201 1 

50501-0002-12 

FY 201 1 Federal Information Security Management 

Act Report (FISMA) 

1 1/15/201 1 

85401-0001-11 

Rural Development's Financial Statements for Fiscal 
Years 2011 and 2010 

1 1/10/201 1 

88501-0001-11 

Statement on Standards for Attestation Engagements 

No. 16 Report on Controls at the National Information 
Technology Center 

09/19/2011 


30. Mr. Kingston: Please provide for the record a description of the latest OIO work relating to 
each ofUSDA agencies, excluding the l i.S. Forest Service. 


Response: OIG has conducted investigations involving many of USDA’s agencies and 
programs. The chart below describes our FY 201 1 investigative results relative to each 
agency excluding the FS. 
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Agency 

Indictments 

Convictions 

Monetary 

Results 

AMS 

2 


$2,100 

APHIS 

67 

166 

$15,599,116 

r ARS 



$20,242 

FAS 



$136,073 

FNS 

408 

201 

$38,283,622 ' 

FSA 

40 

28 

$24,343,123 j 

^Tsis 

6 

4 

$587,821 | 

GIPSA 


1 

$1,1 10 j 

Multi- 

Agency 



$8,000,000 

NASS 




NIFA 



$100,500 

NRCS 

6 

8 

$2,076,179 

OCFO 




OCIO 




OGC 




OIG 


1 

$300 

RBS 




rhs 

7 

5 

$2,017,966 

RMA 

19 

14 

$21,196,467 

RUS 


2 

$18,300 

SEC 








TOTAL 

555 

430 

$112,382,919 


Following is a description of audit work currently in process and audits completed since our last 
testimony relating to the USDA agencies. As requested, Forest Service has been omitted from 
this list. The information is current as of March 6, 2012. 




Viulit \<> 

Audit Title/Dcscription 



01099-0001-21 

Beef Research and Promotion Board Activities 

01099-0032-HY 

Oversight of Federally Authorized Research and Promotion Board 

Activities 

01601-0001-23 

National Organic Program's National List of Allowed and Prohibited 
Substances 

01601-0002-32 

National Organic Program - Organic Milk Operations 
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\udit No. 

Hi 1 '■•> ■•'«’'* S&HI 1 

Audit Title/Description 

02703-ii-'.:')! !6 

Procurement Oversight Audit of the Invasive Plant Research Laboratory 
Contract (Recovery Act) 

02703-0001-12 

Agricultural Research Service's Contract Closeout Process (Recovery Act) 

02703-0002-10 

Procurement Oversight Audi! of Red River Valley Agricultural Research 
Center Contract (Recovery Act) 

02703-0007-HQ 

Procurement Oversight Audit of National Center for Agricultural Utilization 
Research Contract (Recovery Act) 

1 

;• HTONer v ~ 

(03401-0001-11 

Review of Farm Service Agency Accounting for Fiscal Year 201 1 

1 0340 1-0002-11 

Review of Farm Sendee Agency Accounting for Fiscal Y ear 20 1 2 

03601-0001-32 

Farm Storage Facility Loan Program 

03601-0028-KC 

Biomass Crop Assistance Program: Collection, Harvest, Storage, 
and Transportation Matching Payments Program 

03601-0050-TE 

2008 Farm Bill's Changes to Payment Limitation 

03601-0051-TE 

Conservation Reserve Program Soil Rental Rates 



0018-CH 

Rural Rental Housing Program Maintenance Costs and Inspection 
Procedures 

04703-0001-31 

Recovery Act Single Family Housing Direct and Guaranteed Loans - 
Effectiveness Review 

04703- -0002-HY 

Recovery Act - Internal Controls Over the Rural Community Facilities 

Direct Grant and Loan Programs (Phase 11) 

04703-0003-HY 

Loss Claims Related to Single Family Housing Guaranteed Loans 

04703-0003-KC 

Single Family Housing Direct Loans Recovery Act Controls - Compliance 
Review 


05099-01 14-KC 


Validity o f New Producers 


05401-0002-1 1 


05601-0001-31 


Fiscal Year 201 2 Federal Cr o p Insura nc e Corporatio n Financial Statements 
Controls Over Prevented Planting 


05601-0001-32 


Reduction of Inconsistent Yields 


05601 -0006-KC 
oil H' ! on; ■ 

09703-0001-32 
09703-0001 -AT 


Federal Crop Insurance Programs - Organic Crops 

~ xcariotT " 

(Fiscal Year 2012 Comn 


^redi^orporation^inancialS^U 
don Grant Fund Accountability 


American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 - Broadband 

initiatives Pro gram - Pre-Approval Con t rols 

Rural Utilities Service Controls Over Water and Waste Disposal Loan and" 
Grant Program 
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* - i • . ■■ . 

1 (sorted hv Hi.!;; n; no. n 

Audit No. 

Audit Title/Dcscriplion 

09703-0002-32 

American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 - Broadband 

Initialises Program - Post-Award Controls 

V-'.- -- » ■ - ---- .. . ■ . - 

: . . _ . . ■ fV : ui ' 41 .“'“d ‘VW7..' ' * 1 ' - s '-- 1 1 

1 0024-000 1-1 1 

Fiscal Year 201 1 Natural Resources Conservation Service Improper 
Payment Review 

10401-0002-11 

Fiscal Year 2012 Natural Resources Conservation Service Financial 
Statements 

10601-0001-22 

Natural Resources Conservation Serv ice's Oversight and Compliance 
Activities 

10703-0001-31 

American Recovery and Reinvestment Act Floodplain Easements and 
Watershed Operations Programs - Effectiveness Review 

10703-0001 -AT 

American Recovery and Reinvestment Act Rehabilitation of Flood Controls 
Dams - Phase II 

1 0703-0003-KC 

American Recovery and Reinvestment Act, Emergency Watershed 
Protection Program, Floodplain Easements. Easements on 

Nonagricultural Land 

10703-0004-KC 

American Recovery and Reinvestment Act, Watershed Protection and 

Flood Prevention Operations Program, Field Confirmations 

10703-0005-KC 

American Recovery and Reinvestment Act, Emergency Watershed 

Protection Program Floodplain Easements, Field Confirmations 

10704-0001-32 

Migratory Bird Habitat Initiative: NRCS' Response to Issues Caused by the 
Deepwater Horizon Oil Spill 

i i 40 i -00010 T'"' : 

Agreed-Upon Procedures: Employee Benefits, Withholdings, 

Contributions, and Supplemental Semiannual Headcount 

Reporting Submitted to the U.S. Office Of Personnel 

Management 

11401-0004-11 

Statement on Standards for Attestation Engagements No. 16, Report On 
Controls at NFC 

Hi l | 8 

Food $atcly aod mspecdon Service cO ; 

24601-0001-31 

Application of Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) Sampling 

Protocol for Testing Beef Trim for£. Coli 01 57:H7 

24601-0001-41 

FSIS - Inspection and Enforcement Activities at Swine Slaughterhouses 1 

24601-0002-31 

Review of Appeals of Humane Elandling Noncompliance Records 

24601-0003-31 

FSIS E.Coti Testing of Boxed Beef 

24601-001 1-HY 

Assessment of FSIS Inspection Personnel Shortages in Processing 
Establishments 

24701 -0001 -TE 

FSIS Food Defense Verification Procedures 

27001-0001-10 

Review of Selected Food and Nutrition Sendee (FNS) Programs for 
Duplicated, Overlapping, or Fragmented Goals, Objectives, and/or Client 
Bases 

.V./SV iVuvffff 

....... .... . ' . 
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I Audit No. | Audit Title/Descriptiou 

i (1 :: | Kt v | 1 H is* 

27002-0006-13 

Analysis of Texas' Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 
Eligibility Data 

27002-0007-13 

Analysis of Missouri's Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 
Eligibility Data 

27002-0008-13 

Analysis of Massachusetts' Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) Eligibility Data 

27002-0009-13 

Analysis of New Jersey's Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) Eligibility Data 

27002-0010-13 

Analysis of New York's Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) Eligibility Data 

27002-0011-13 

Analysis of FNS' Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 

Fraud Prevention and Detection Efforts 

27601-0001-23 

National School Lunch Program-Food Service Management 

Companies and Cost-Reimbursable Contracts 

27601 -0038-CH 

Vendor Management and Participant Eligibility in the WIC Program 

27703-0001-22 

Recovery Act Impacts on Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program - 
Phase Two 

2 7 703 -0002 -AT 

Recovery Act Impacts on Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program - 
Planning Phase One 

’’”’03 tin.'. \i 

; i il ■ \;’i 

33601-0001-41 

Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) Oversight of Research 
Facilities 

33601 -001 2-CH 

Effectiveness of the Smuggling. Interdiction, and Trade Compliance Unit 

33 70 1-0001 -AT 

Follow-up on APHIS' Implementation of the Select Agent or Toxin 

>ro 

Regulations 

Rural Business Enterprise Grants Recovery Act Confirmations 

34703-0001-32 

American Recovery and Reinvestment Act - Business and Industry 
Guaranteed Loan Program - Phase 3 

34703-0002-3 1 

Recovery Act Rural Business Enterprise Grants - Effectiveness Review | 

34703-0002-KC , 

Rural Business Enterprise Grants Recovery Act Controls 

i: 1 


50024-0001-11 

Department of Agriculture Compliance with Improper Payments 

E 1 imination and Recovery Act of 20 1 0 i 

50024-0001-13 

Review of the Department’s U.S. Bank Purchase and Travel Card Data 

50024-0002-1 1 

Fiscal Year 201 1 Executive Order 13520, Reducing Improper Payments, 
High Dollar Overpayment Report Review 

50401-0003-1 1 



Department of Agriculture's Consolidated Financial Statements for Fiscal 
Years 2012 And 201 1 
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Audit No. 

Audit Title/Desrription 

1 5050 1 -000 L - i 2 

iUSDA's Configuration, Management, and Security Over Domain Name 

1 System Servers 

50501-0003-12 

|FY 2012 Federal Information Security Management Act Report (FISMA) 

50601-0001-16 

1 Section 632(a) Transfer of Funds from USAID to USDA - Pakistan 

[50601-0001-21 

jin Re Black Farmers Discrimination Litigation 

1 50601-0001-22 

1 Effectiveness of the Department's Recent Efforts to Enhance Agricultural 
| Trade 

5060 1 -000 -23 

lUSDA Controls Over Shell Egg Inspections 

150601-0001-31 

1 Verifying Credentials of Veterinarians Employed or Accredited by USDA 

5060 1 -0001-41 

Review of Rural Development Procurement Controls 

50601 -00 12-HQ 

Monitoring and Accountability of Section 632(a) Funds from USAID to 
USDA 

1 50703-0001-1 2 

Procurement Oversight Audit of South Building Modernization Project 
(Phase 4a. Wing 5) 

50703-0001-13 

American Recovery and Reinvestment Act - USDA Federalreporting.Gov 
March 201 1 Data Quality Review 

50703-0001-23 

Trade Adjustment Assistance for Farmers Program Phase 11 (Recovery Act) 

50703-0001-31 

Recovery Act Supplemental Revenue Assistance Payments Program 

50703-0002-13 

Data Quality Review of American Recovery and Reinvestment Act Jobs 


Office of the Assistant Secret an for Civil Rights Iff, Hj 

60601-0001-23 

Review of the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights' Oversight 
of Agreements Reached in Program Complaints 

5-0': W j i 

Fiscal Year 2012 Rural Development Financial Statements 

iiooi ! ! 

Review of Selected Controls at the National Information Technology Center 

88401-0001-12 

Audit of Office of the Chief Information Officer's FY 2010 and 

201 1 Funding Received for Security Enhancements 

88501-0001-12 

Review of Selected Controls of the e-Authentication System 

88501-0001-1 1 

International Technology Sendees Selected Controls Audit 

A- -V? -..'v v y,u v 

- - B 

f|#j| 

92501-0001-12 

Review of the Procurement Operations Division 
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Audil fitlc/Di'scription 


0 1601 -0004- HY 
0160 1 -000 1-32 


Implem entation of Count 
National Organic Proarai 


of Origin I abeli 
■ Organic Milk 


0270^-0003-1 IQ Recovery Act General Procurement Oversight Audit of 
Beltsville's Agricultural Research Service National 
Agricultural Library Brick Repair Contract Awarded 


to Vigil C ontracting, Inc, 


Recovery Act General Procurement Oversight Audit of 
ARS Southeast Poultry Research Laboratory, 
Replacement of Critical Mechanical Systems Serving 
Buildings 1,4, and 34; Contract Aw'arded by 
Agricultural Research Service to Peachtree 
Mechanical, Inc. 


02703-0006-HQ 


Recovery Act General Procurement Oversight Audit 


08/22/201 1 


o f ARS Faciliti es R e pairs Contract Awar d 


02703-0005-HQ 


Recovery Act Procurement Oversight Audit of 
Architect-Engineer Services Contract Awarded by 
Agricultural Research Service to Delta Engineers & 
Architects, P.C. 


09/30/201 ! 


02703-0008-HQ \ Procurement Oversight Audit of National Center for 


12/21/201 1 


Agricu ltural U ti 1 ization Research 


02703-0009-HQ Recovery Act Procurement Oversight Audit of 


12/21/2011 


Western Regional Research Facility Contract Aw'arded 
by Agricultural Research Service to Abide 


International. Inc, 


03 703-000 1-H 


Recovery Act Spend ing fo r FSA IT Issues 


03/31/201 1 


03024-0001-11 


Farm Service Agency Farm Assistance Program 


06/21/201 1 


Payments for Fiscal Year 2010 


03 703-0002-CH 


Controls Over Aquaculture Grant Recovery Act F unds ! 01/20 '2012 


(Phase 2) 


04601-0020-CH 


Rural Rental Housing Program - Midwest 


05/19/201 1 


Ma nagem e nt Compa ny _ 

Controls Over Eligibility Determinations for Single 
Family Housing 


Guaranteed Loan Recovery Act Fund 


OMI99-0029-AT Citrus Indemnity Payments Resulting From 2005 


Florida Hurricanes 


FC/1C Financial Statements for Fiscal Year 201 1 
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■Nr 

| Audit No. | Audit Title/Description 

Issued 


' asHttodi mu 


I 06401-0001-1 1 

Commodity Credit Corporation Financial Statements 
lev Fi-cY Year 20 li 





| 10601-0006-KC 

Natural Resources Conservation Service - Emergency 
Disaster Assistance: Emergency Watershed Protection 
Program 

03/30/201 1 

10099-0003-CH 

Controls Over the Farm and Ranch Lands Protection 
Program 

09/14/201 1 

10401-0001-11 

NRCS Financial Statements for Fiscal Year 2011 

1 1/08/201 i 

11401-0001-11 

Agreed-Upon Procedures: Employee Benefits, 
Withholdings, Contributions, and Supplemental 
Semiannual Headcount Reporting Submitted to the 
Office of Personnel Management 


11401-0002-11 

Statement on Standards for Attestation Engagements 
No. 16 Report on Controls at National Finance Center 

09/23/201 1 




2460 1-0006- AT 

Food Emergency Response Network 

!'• " Yl i 

24601-0008-AT 

FS1S in-Commerce Surveillance Activities 

- ! Y Yl 1 

,01 -TE 

Controls Over Outsourcing of FNS Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program Cal! Centers 

06/30/201 1 

27703-0001 -IT 

Recovery Act Spending for WIC Management 
Information System 

08/2.2/20 1 1 

27401-0001-21 

FY 201 1 Food and Nutrition Service Financial 
Statement Audit 

11/14/2011 

27002-0001 -DA 

Analysis of Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 

Program (SNAP) Anti-Fraud Locator EBT Retailer 
Transactions (ALERT) Database 

1 1 22/201 1 

27002-0001-13 

Analysis of Kansas' Supplemental Nutrition 

Assistance Program (SNAP) Eligibility Data 

11/23/2011 

27002-0002-13 

Analysis of Florida's Supplemental Nutrition 

Assistance Program (SNAP) Eligibility Data 

11/29/2011 

27703-0002-HY 

State Fraud Detection Efforts for the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program 

01/27/2012 

27002-0003-13 

Analysis of Louisiana's Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP) Eligibility Data 

01/31/2012 

27002-0004-13 

Analysis of Alabama's Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP) Eligibility Data 

01/31/2012 

27002-0005-13 

Analysis of Mississippi's Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP) Eligibility Data 

01/31/2012 
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■ ' { 


\1 VK( II 2(11 1 

I 


Audit No, 
270994)001 -DA 


Audit Title/Description 


277H3-0001-MQ 


Identifying Areas of Risk in the Child and Adult Care 
Food Program (CACFP) Using Automated Data 
Analysis Tools 


Issued 


3 4004-000 1-KC 


34703-0002-TE 


Recovery Act - I NS. National School Lunch Program 
Equipment (irants 


01/3 1 '2012 


2012 


Rural Cooperative Development Grant Program 
Eligibility and Gran t Funds U se of Missouri Entity 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act - Business 
and Industry Guaranteed Loans Phase 2 


50024-0002-FM 


50099-0046-AT 


Calendar Year 2010 Executive Order 13520, Reducing 
Improper Payments, Accountable Official Report 
Review 


USDA Payments for 2005 Citrus Canker Tree Losses 


08/: 



03/23/2011 


03/23/201 1 


50601 -00 16-KC 


Emergency Disaster Assistance for 2008 Floods: 
Emergency Co nservatio n Program 


03/31/201 1 


5060 1-00 16-TE 


Controls Over Genetically Engineered Animal and 
Insect Research 


50024-0001 -FM 


Calendar Year 2010 Executive Order 13520 Reduction 
of Improper Payments Review 


05/31/201 1 


07/15/2011 


S0601-0015-KC 


National Agricultural Statistics Service Establishment 
of A verag e Yields 


50501 -0001 -IT 


USDA Security Over Wireless Hand Held Devices 


50401-0001-11 


Department of Agriculture’s Consolidated Financial 
Statements for Fiscal Years 201 ! and 2010 


50401-0002-1 1 Fiscal Year 201 1 Audit of USDA's Closing Package 


08/01/201 1 


08/15/2011 


11/15/2011 


1 1/15/201 3 


50501 -0002-12 ! FY2011 Federal Information Security Management 

Act Report (FI SMA) 


50099-0084-HY 

i "Ml I >0(11-1 | 


USDA's Response to Colony Collapse Disorder 
(CCD) 


Statement on Standards for Attestation Engagements 
No. 16 Report on Controls at the National Information 
Tech nology Center 


11/15/201 1 


01/20/2012 



09 19/201 ! 


In addition to the audit reports mentioned above, we have issued the following Fast Reports since 
March 2011. A Fast Report is an interim report submitted to the action agency during an 
ongoing audit so USDA program managers can take corrective action as soon as problems are 
identified. 
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Audit No. 
fast Report No. 

Titlc/Description Issued 

nTSgpTPj 

m 


04703-0003-KC(1) 

09703-000 1 -A f 

09703-000 1-AT(2) 

[Q7Q3-0OO4-KC 

SFl! Direct l.oans Recovery Act Controls - 08 l'> 1 1 

Compliance Review of Borrowers' Eligibility 

1 Determ i nations 

Rural Utilities Service (RUS) Controls Over j V-v.G,.,/ 

Witter and Waste Disposal Loan and Grant i 

fri s V.,K v impo'-.e Pie: v : • m | ■ : e t • e • 
for the Water and Waste Disposal System 

Recovery Act Projects 1 

Ameriems Recovery and Reinvestpieat Act, j , > 

Wauashcd Proieaion and Flood Prevention j 

: Operations Program, field Confirmations | 

'On Ol li , f> l 

Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Operations Program - Grants and Locally Led 
Contracts Do Not Include All Required 

Recovery Act Award Terms 

07/01/11 


IHi lisis : ill 


33601 -0012-CH(1) 

Effectiveness of the Smuggling, Interdiction, 
and Trade Compliance Unit- APHIS Needs to 
Establish Better Controls Over Information 
Systems 

04/07/1 1 


mmmm 



Critical Domain Name System Servers 

04/15/11 : 

^ At IB * 

fi3u3si2 asa aaaa 

- 

11/16/11 

1 

92501-0001-12(1) 

Fourth Data Center in Support of the USDA 
eMail Consolidation 


3 1 . Mr, Kingston: Please provide for the record a description on the latest OIG work relating 
to the WIC Program, including vendor monitoring. 

Response: During FY 2011, our WIC investigations resulted in 1 2 indictments, 1 0 
convictions, and $505,273 in monetary results. 

A recent example of our investigative work in WIC involved a Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
family who used its gas station to defraud the SNAP and WfC programs of approximately 
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$200,000 over a 3-year period. Because the owners and employees exchanged WIC and 
SNAP benefits for cash and accepted benefits in exchange for tobacco products and cell 
phone minutes, they were redeeming approximately $25,000 a month in SNAP benefits 
while competitors in the area were redeeming only approximately $2,800. During the 
course of the investigation, the owner admitted to using the proceeds of this fraud to 
purchase a BMW automobile, which was seized by OIG. Agents also seized approximately 
$80,000 in cash from the gas station and the owner’s residence during the investigation. 
Each family member was indicted on charges of SNAP and WIC fraud, conspiracy, and 
money laundering. In July 2011, four individuals were sentenced to incarceration periods 
ranging from 21 to 27 months, restitution of $197,235, and $30,000 in fines. Two of the 
subjects resided in the United States illegally and are expected to be deported. 


Following is a description of audit work currently in process and audits completed relating 
to the WIC program. The information is current as of March 6, 2012. 




Audit No. 

Audit Title/Description 

27601 -003 8-CH 

Vendor Management and Participant Eligibility in the WIC Program. We 
will evaluate the implementation of food delivery regulations intended to 
improve the integrity of vendor management, and assess the certification of 
participants. Specifically, we will assess the implementation of compliance 
investigations; the accountability, control, and security of food instruments; 
and determinations of participant eligibility. 


Audit No. 

Audit Title/Description 

Issued 

27703-0001 -IT 

Recovery Act Spending for WIC Management Information 
Systems 

08/22/2011 


32. Mr. Kingston: Please provide for the record a description on the latest OIG work relating 
to the child nutrition programs. 

Response: In FY 2011, investigations work in the Child and Adult Care Food Program as 
well as in the National School Lunch Program resulted in 9 indictments, 7 convictions, and 
$8.8 million in monetary results. 


A recent example of our investigative work in CACFP involved the former administrator of 
a private school in Wisconsin. Our investigation disclosed that from September 2005 to 
April 2006, the former administrator submitted false meal reimbursement claims for more 
than 1 1 7 ,948 meals, totaling at least $ 1 65,9 1 3, to the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction. These false meal claims allowed the school to fraudulently receive more 
CACFP funds than it was entitled to. In January' 201 1, in U.S, District Court, Eastern 
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District of Wisconsin, the former administrator of the school was charged with five counts 
of mail fraud and one count of money laundering. lie pled guilt}' to one count of mail 
fraud and one count of money laundering in March 201 1 . In August 201 1 . the former 
administrator was sentenced to 1 8 months of incarceration and 3 years of probation. He 
was also ordered to pay $160,124 in restitution to the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Following is a description of audit work currently in process and audits completed relating 
to the Child Nutrition Programs. The information is current as of March 6, 2012. 



Audit No. 

Audit Title/Dcscription 

27601-0001-23 

National School Lunch Program - Food Service Management Companies 
and Cost-Reimbursable Contracts. We will assess the effectiveness of any 
controls implemented by FNS and selected State agencies as a result of our 
previous audits. We will also determine (1) whether school food authorities 
(SFA) that signed fixed-rate-per-meal contracts are receiving the benefit and 
value of all donated foods provided to FSMCs and (2) whether SFAs that 
signed cost-reimbursable contracts with FSMCs are receiving all purchase 
discounts and rebates. 



Mim REPORTS to s ■ 1* M\t > MARCH >«li 

j (sorted by agency, issued date) 

Audit Title/Description 

Issued 

27099-0001 -DA 

Identifying Areas of Risk in the Child and Adult Care 

Food Program (CACFP) Using Automated Data Analysis 
Tools 

01/31/2012 

27703-0001 -HQ 

Recovery Act - FNS. National School Lunch Program 
Equipment Grants 

02/15/2012 


33. Mr. Kingston: Please provide for the record a description of OIG’s functional analysis. 

Response: The purpose of this functional analysis is to ensure that OIG, as an agency, is 
appropriately positioned to continue to operate in the most efficient and effective manner in 
an era of limited resources. The review covers all of OIG’s functions to ensure that we are 
tying our resources to what is most critical to meeting our mission, (hat we are conducting 
our operations in accordance with applicable law and regulations, and that we are 
performing our activities in the most efficient and cost effective manner. 

The analysis was conducted pursuant to a detailed methodology for all of OIG’s operating 
units to use in: 1 ) identifying the activities (e.g., functions, processes, etc.) performed by 
the unit; 2) identifying the number of staff performing the function and the job series of 
those staff; 3) determining whether these activities are critical to the accomplishment of 
OIG’s mission; 4) determining whether these activities are necessary to keep OIG 
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compliant with relevant law and regulation; and 5) analyzing whether the function could be 
eliminated in whole or in part or could be restructured to be performed more cost 
effectively. 

Based on this analysis, OlG’s Senior Staff is working to identify those functions/positions 
that could be reduced to propose a plan for their reduction over time; and is working to 
ensure that all critical functions are being carried out in the most effective and efficient 
manner possible. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD SUBMITTED BY REP. SANFORD D. BISHOP 

STAFF CUTS IN INSPECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE 

Mr. Bishop: Your testimony indicates that during the first quarter of FY2012, your Office 
approved voluntary buyouts and early retirements for 21 employees, and plans to approve similar 
measures for 30 additional employees before your Recovery Act funding expires in December 
2012. Additionally, I see your testimony mentions that your office is only filling key vacancies 
as they arise. Has the reduction in staff had any impact on the ability of the Office to complete 
the audits and investigations with which the OIG is tasked? 

Response: Yes, the reduction in staff has impacted our ability to initiate investigations. 
With fewer investigators we are more restricted in the investigations we can initiate. 
Investigations which impact public health and safety are our first priority and we will 
respond immediately to those. Because the reduction in resources has also reduced all 
OIG travel funds by at least 49%, USDA program cases requiring substantial travel are 
generally being declined unless they are high impact cases. 

The reduction in staff and travel resources has also had an impact on our ability to plan 
and conduct audits. Our first priority is to comply with legislatively mandated 
requirements and to be responsive to congressional requests. We continuously prioritize 
our audits in order to perform higher-priority work that needs to be undertaken due to 
occurrences of natural disasters, and significant agency program changes. Any further 
reductions in audit resources could affect our efforts to provide further oversight of 
USDA programs and activities. 

FARM SERVICE AGENCY BUDGET CUTS 

Mr. Bishop: The Farm Service Agency is responsible for delivery of farm credit and disaster 
relief, as well as commodity and conservation programs. I think every member of this 
Subcommittee understands how important the FSA is to small farmers. The Administration has 
proposed the elimination of direct payments and changes to crop insurance programs. Given your 
familiarity with FSA and its staffing, do you foresee any challenges for the FSA with the 
elimination of direct payments? Follow-up: There have been suggestions that FSA expand its 
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administrative responsibilities to include crop insurance. Do you have any thoughts on this 
proposal, particularly based on the history of the crop insurance program, and FSA’s previous 
involvement? 

Response: We have not done specific audit work to review the potential effects of the 
elimination of direct payments or the expansion of FSA’s administrative responsibilities 
to include crop insurance. We have identified FSA’s staffing resources and workforce 
succession planning, along with those of multiple other USDA agencies, as an emerging 
issue in our Management Challenges reports over the last several years. FSA faces both 
increasing budget constraints and declining staff. According to FSA officials, permanent 
employees are at a record low (down 7 percent since 2006). FSA is proposing to reduce 
its staff by 10 percent in FY 2012, partly because it foresees that modernization, such as 
business re-engineering, will eventually ease the implementation burdens that come with 
new programs (e.g., those anticipated in the 2012 Farm Bill). If successful, modernizing 
operations should lower the workload on the FSA Headquarters staff implementing such 
programs and the field staff administering them. However, FSA still needs a 
comprehensive workforce succession plan. Currently, 30 percent of its employees are 
eligible to retire, and over 24 percent more will be become eligible in the next 5 years. 
With over half its workforce soon to be retirement eligible, FSA's plan should balance 
modernization and a reduced workforce with continuing to provide quality services. 

OVERSIGHT OF RECOVERY ACT PROGRAMS 

Mr. Bishop: Your testimony mentions the OIG’s comprehensive review of the $28 billion 
dollars provided to USDA through the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. It 
appears, given your testimony, that your reviews have been successful. For example, in your 
review of the Single Family Housing Direct Loan Program, you estimated that 1,450 loans, 
totaling $173 million dollars were issued to borrowers with questionable eligibility. When 
ineligibility is discovered after the issuance of a loan, are there any penalties for the borrowers, 
or are any steps taken to recoup the ineligible loan? 

Response: When ineligibility is discovered after the issuance of a loan, we try to 
determine whether the borrowers provided “false information in obtaining the loan” and 
therefore received unauthorized assistance. If that occurred, OIG could recommend that 
Rural Development call the loan. In the example you refer to with respect to our review 
of the Single Family Housing Direct Loan Program, we determined that Rural 
Development staff did not accurately use the information the borrower provided to 
determine if borrowers had the ability to repay the loans. We concluded that 17 
borrowers in our sample were ineligible because they fell into the “inadequate payment 
ability” category. These loans would not be considered “unauthorized assistance” 
because the errors were made by agency staff. The borrowers may be permitted to retain 
the loan, with some adjustments. 
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Mr. Bishop: Does the OIG have any plans to use similar auditing methods to determine whether 
programs outside the Recovery Act are functioning effectively? Can the methods used to audit 
Recovery Act programs be used to reduce and prevent fraud in programs not associated with the 
Recovery Act? 

Response: Yes. We had considerable success using statistical sampling techniques in 
our Recovery Act audits. We are requesting $800,000 in FY 201 3 to fund our statistical 
sampling efforts in our non-Recovery Act audits. The use of a statistical sample allows 
us to project our results to the universe so that the program in its entirety is represented. 
This strengthens our analysis and enables an agency to determine that corrective actions 
are required. For example, in a recent audit of the Single Family Guaranteed Loan 
Program [04703-0002 -CH], our review of 100 randomly selected loans from the portfolio 
of over 81,000 loans, allowed us to estimate that 30,310 loans (almost 37 percent of the 
portfolio) with a projected total value of $4.16 billion were potentially ineligible. 


BROADBAND 

Mr. Bishop: In your 2005 and 2009 reports on the RUS Broadband Loan Program, you raised 
concerns that the RUS was spending resources on funding competitive service in areas where 
service already existed, instead of sending these funds to unserved communities without 
broadband access. As the new, “interim final” rules released by the RUS in March 201 1 still 
allows loans to be made in areas that are 100 percent served, wouldn’t you expect these concerns 
to persist? 

Response: Yes, we expect these types of concerns to continue. According to the interim 
rule. RUS’ definition of an eligible service area addresses the requirements of the 2008 
Farm Bill, which provide that: 

1 . At least 25 percent of the households in the proposed service area be 
underserved in order for the area to qualify as an eligible service area (as 
presented in the definitions, an underserved household is one that is not 
offered broadband service, or that is offered broadband service by only 
one incumbent service provider), and 

2. A service area may be eligible for funding only if no part of the area is 
served by three or more incumbent service providers. 

Until such time as the Farm Bill language is amended to define “broadband service” in 
terms of minimum rates of data transmission and to define an eligible service area as one 
that is wholly unserved, we expect RUS can continue funding competitive service in 
areas where service already exists. 
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SNAP AND WIC BENEFITS 

Mr. Bishop: Madame Inspector, I am strong supporter of SNAP and WIC benefits. Some of my 
colleagues, however, continue to look at food and nutrition programs, primarily SNAP and WIC 
for potential short and long-term savings. Given your considerable efforts in reviewing SNAP 
and WIC benefits, where do you see potential savings in these programs, if at all? 

Response: From an investigations perspective, identifying and preventing fraud in SNAP 
and WIC could help ensure that monies and benefits are not given to individuals who 
engage in fraud, thereby allowing those dollars to be saved or used in a more effective 
manner by FNS. This is particularly important during difficult economic times, when the 
number of people receiving assistance from SNAP and WIC increases. In addition, these 
programs are challenged with the rise in food costs, which further affects the growth of 
spending. 

Mr. Bishop: How would you compare the occurrence of fraud in SNAP and WIC programs to 
that of other USDA programs, such as conservation programs, etc? 

Response: In comparison to other USDA programs, FNS indicates that SNAP has one of 
the lowest fraud rates of all USDA programs. However, it should also be noted that in 
terms of funding and program participation it is the largest USDA program. Even an 
extremely low fraud rate in a program the size of SNAP will generate a large number of 
investigations for OIG. Currently OIG spends approximately 49% of its investigative 
resources pursuing SNAP and WIC investigations. SNAP investigations in particular are 
where we obtain our greatest investigative results in terms of convictions and monetary 
results. 


CUTS TO USDA BUDGET 

Mr. Bishop: Your Office performs audits and investigations in nearly every agency and program 
under the USDA umbrella. Will continued cuts to USDA’s budget hinder OIG’s ability to 
perform its duties? 

Response: Continued reductions to USDA's budget may impair OIG’s ability to perform 
its duties. USDA staff is being reduced through buyouts and attrition, including 
experienced staff that monitor and maintain agency programs. This may make USDA 
programs more susceptible to potential fraud, abuse, or mismanagement. OIG would need 
to factor this information into our planning process to continue to focus audit resources 
on the Department’s top management challenges. 

When conducting audits and investigations, we rely upon USDA program personnel to 
assist us by providing subject matter expertise. In many instances the work we initiate 
results from referrals made by USDA personnel who identify suspicious or fraudulent 
activity in the course of their day-to-day responsibilities. With fewer USDA personnel 
there may be instances of fraud that go undetected. 
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Additionally, a reduction in USDA’s budget could result in fewer program officials who 
are knowledgeable about USDA programs and are available to provide valuable input 
when we are pursuing audits and investigations. This could negatively impact our ability 
to obtain prosecutions or ensure appropriate corrective action. For example, USDA 
programs can be extremely complex, and it is often critical to our investigations to have a 
knowledgeable program official who can help explain the program to the prosecutor and 
serve, in some instances, as a witness in front of a jury. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD SUBMITTED BY REP. MARCY KAPTUR 
ACTIVITIES IN OHIO 

Ms. Kaptur: Please describe some of OIG’s activities in Ohio and the impact of its audits or 

investigations. What recommendations if any were made to Ohio USDA offices as a result of any 

OIG audits or investigations? 

Response: The majority of the investigative work conducted by OIG in Ohio focused on 
FNS programs. For FY 2011, our work in this area resulted in 14 indictments, 19 
convictions, and $2.1 million in monetary results. 

An example of our investigative work in Ohio involved a 2-year joint criminal 
investigation led by OIG. The investigation disclosed that the owner, manager, and 
employees of two SNAP-authorized retailers in Cincinnati exchanged SNAP benefits for 
firearms, cash, stolen tobacco products, narcotics, and drug paraphernalia. In April 2011, 
two store employees, who were brothers, were sentenced in the U.S. District Court for the 
Southern District of Ohio, to 5 1 months incarceration followed by 3 years supervised 
release, and were ordered to pay $ 1 ,900 in fines. The men’s mother was sentenced in 
May 2011 in an Ohio county court to time served, 6 months home confinement, 3 years 
supervised release, and court costs of $100 after agents found EBT cards in her purse 
while searching for evidence involving her sons’ illegal SNAP trafficking. Their father 
was sentenced to probation in September 2011 in the Hamilton County, Ohio Court of 
Common Pleas, after he pled guilty to SNAP fraud and receipt of stolen property. One of 
the store owners and a manager arc scheduled to be tried criminally in Hamilton County 
later this year for illegal use of SNAP benefits. This investigation was conducted jointly 
with the U.S. Secret Service; DOJ’s Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and 
Explosives; the Ohio Department of Public Safety Investigative Unit; and the Cincinnati 
Police Department. 

Recent audit activities in program areas which included or involved entities in Ohio are 
reflected as follows. Information provided includes current audit work in process as well 
as audits issued from fiscal year 201 1 to present. The information is current as of March 
6, 2012. None of the audits have made recommendations specifically directed at Ohio 
agencies or recipients of USDA program funding. 
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0340 1-0001 -1 1 

Review of Farm 
Service Agency’s 
Accounting for Fiscal 
Year 20 11 

No fieldwork was performed in Ohio for the 
financial statement audit: however, we did review 
loans with four borrowers with addresses in Ohio. 

We also reviewed two program payments issued by 
the Ohio office. 

Ongoing 

047Q3-0003-HY 

Loss Claims Related 
to Single Family 
Housing (SFH)' 
Guaranteed Loans 

OIG reviewed audit evidence and files for two 
guaranteed loan loss claims for properties in Ohio. 
These two loss cla ims were selected as part of our 
statistical sample of defaulted loans. Our work for 
this audit has primarily taken place at the Centralized 
Servicing Center in St. Louis, MO. We have not 
been in OH for any of this work. 

Ongoing 

04703-0003-KC 

Single-Family 

Housing (SFH) 

Direct Loans 

Recovery Act 

Controls - Phase 11 
Compliance Review 

We did not make any recommendations specific to 
Ohio as part of this audit; however, three of our 
sampled loan files were from Ohio. See details 
below: 

Our audit covered Rural Development (RD) SFH 
Direct Loans closed during the period from March 
2009 through June 2010 (note this was before 

Ongoing 

Related Fast 

Single-Family 

FY 2011 as described below). We statistically 

Issued August 

Report 

04703-0003-KC 

0) 

Housing Direct 

Loans Recovery Act 
Controls - 
Compliance Review 
of Borrowers’ 
Eligibility 
Determinations 

selected 100 loans from a universe of about 8,100 
Recovery Act loans, which had closed as of June 30, 
2010. RD mailed the 100 selected loan files from 

38 States and Puerto Rico to a central location (RD 
Centralized Servicing Center) in St. Louis for our 
review. Since we reviewed the loan files in a central 
location, we did not visit Ohio as part of our 
fieldwork. Three of the 100 loan files in our sample 
were from Ohio. We contacted RD officials in Ohio 
to discuss. 

2011 

05401-0001-1 1 

FCIC Financial 
Statements for Fiscal 
Year 20 H 

As part of the audit of the FCIC, the independent 
public accounting firm did confirm a few items with 
an insurance company located in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
However, they did not perform any fieldwork in 

Ohio. 

Issued 

November 

2011 

05601-0001 -32 

Reduction of 
Inconsistent Yields 

There are several inconsistent yields (JY) in Ohio, 
but we have not yet selected any IYs for review. In 
January- 2012, we requested (through the Risk 
Management Agency (RMA» an update from all 
approved insurance providers (A IP) as to any actions 
the AlPs have taken on IYs that were identified by 
RMA in September 2010. We are in the process of 
reviewing the AIPs' responses to our requests. 

Ongoing 

1040 1-000! -11 

NRCS Financial 
Statements for Fiscal 
Year 2011 

As part of our NRCS financial statement review, the 
independent public accounting firm tested 

22 samples from Ohio during FY 2011, These 
included expense accruals, payment disbursements, 
capital leases, and adjustments. 

Issued 

November 

2011 

10703-0003-KC 

Natural Resources 

The audit included a review of easement application 

Issued 
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1 Audit Til k- 

1 | 

A'-mLs Work m Ohiu 

Status of 


Conservation 

Service’s (NRCS) 
Emergency 

Watershed Protection 
Program Floodplain 
Easements - 
Easement 

Applications on Non- 
Agricultural Land 

files that were located at the NRCS State office in 
Columbus, Ohio. The audii team also performed site 
visits to six easements located in one county and one 
easement in another county in Ohio. 

No recommendations were made directly to the Ohio 
NRCS State office in this report as all 
recommendations were addressed to the NRCS 
National office. 

March 2012 

27601-0001-23 

National School 

Lunch Program 
(NSLP) - Food 

Service Management 
Companies 

We visited the Ohio Department of Education and 
Ohio State Auditor’s office. We also visited six 
school food authorities in Ohio. We do not 
anticipate issuing recommendations specific to Ohio. 

Ongoing 

27703-0001 -TE 

Controls Over 
Outsourcing of FNS 
SNAP Call Centers 

We interviewed and/or obtained documentation from 
the Ohio State EBT Director to verify the status of 
the States’ call center(s). Ohio’s call centers were 
domestic (not foreign). 

Issued June 

2011 

34703-0001-32 

Recovery Act - 
Business and 

Industry Guaranteed 
Loan Program - 
Phase 3 

We used die same statistical sample as in 
34703-0002-TE. During this review, we have visited 
the Rural Development (RD) Ohio State Office to 
review loan servicing files related to one company. 

We are still in the fieldwork phase of this review. 

Ongoing 

34703-0002-KC 

Rural Business 
Enterprise Grants 
(RBEG) Recovery 

Act Controls, Phase 

II 

We do not anticipate making any recommendations 
specific to Ohio as part of this audit; however, one of 
our sampled projects was located in Ohio. See 
details below: 

Our audits covered RD RBEG projects obligated 

Ongoing 

34703-0001-31 

Rural Business 
Enterprise Grants 
Recovery Act Field 
Confirmations, Phase 
fla 

from the round of projects selected for funding in 

June 2009. We statistically selected 45 grants from a 
universe of 145 projects which were obligated by 
September 30, 2009. For 34703-0002-KC, we " 
reviewed all projects located in Ohio (3 projects). 

Ongoing 

34703 -0002-TE 

Recovery Act - 
Business and 

Industry (B&l) 
Guaranteed Loan 
Program - Phase 2 

We reviewed the effectiveness of RD’s internal 
controls over B&l loan approvals. As part of this, 
we selected a statistical sample of 55 loans that was 
spread across 27 States. The sample included 
reviewing files from the RD Ohio State Office for 
two Recovery Act B&l loan guarantees and had the 
following exceptions for these two loans: 

• Inaccurate priority scoring 

* Inadequate review 

Since these two loans were part of the nationwide 
statistical sample, recommendations were addressed 
to the RD national office based upon the overall 
sample results and no specific recommendations 
were made to the RD Ohio State Office. 

Issued 

February 20 1 2 

5060 i -000 ! -23 

USD A Controls over 
Shell Egg Inspections 

We visited three shell egg producers at six locations 
in Ohio. We also interviewed the related 

Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) officials for 
those producers and collected evidence. We also 

Ongoing 
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held a telecon ference with Ohio Department of 
Agriculture officials, but we did not request or 
collect any evidence from them. 


Related Fast 
Report 50601- 
0001-23(1) 

USDA Controls over 
Shell Egg Inspections 

Fast Report issued February- 201 1 related to the 
recall at Ohio Fresh Eggs. We interviewed AMS 
field staff and collected evidence from the Ohio 

Fresh Egg establishment, but the recommendations 
were directed to AMS Headquarters. No Ohio- 
specific recommendations were issued. 

Issued 

February 201 1 

50703-0001-31 

Supplemental 

Revenue Assistance 
Payments (SURE) 
Program - American 
Recover)' and 
Reinvestment Act of 
2009 

Our review of SURE included fieldwork at the FSA 
State office in Columbus, Ohio, and an FSA county 
office in Salem, Ohio. We reviewed three 
statistically selected SURE Program payments to 
determine if the payment amounts were accurate. 

issued 

March 2012 

85401-0001-11 

Rural Development 
Financial Statements 
for Fiscal Years 201 1 
and 2010 

We contacted the Ohio State office regarding three 
unliquidated obligation statistical samples; for direct 
loan confirmation statistical sample work, we 
contacted seven borrowers located in Ohio. 

Issued 

November 

2011 



We did not perform field confirmation work in the 
State, nor did we have any findings or 
recommendations specific to Ohio in our report. 






Wednesday, March 7, 2012. 

NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT- 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

WITNESSES 

HARRIS SHERMAN, UNDER SECRETARY FOR NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND ENVIRONMENT, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
DAVE WHITE, CHIEF, NATURAL RESOURCES CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

MICHAEL YOUNG, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Introduction of Witnesses 

Mr. Kingston. The Subcommittee will come to order. 

I want to say good morning to Harris Sherman, the Under Sec- 
retary of Natural Resources and Environment, and Dave White, 
Chief of the Natural Resources Conservation Service, and of course, 
the ever present Michael Young, who we would not be able to con- 
vene without. 


Opening Statements 

Nearly 70 percent of the land in the United States exclusive of 
Alaska is held in private ownership by millions of individuals. 

Fifty percent of the United States, 907 million acres, is in crop 
land, pasture land, and range land, owned and managed by farm- 
ers, ranchers and their families. 

The NRCS works with these farm and ranch families to address 
soil, water, air, and wildlife concerns on their land. 

Your work is critically important to maintaining the productive 
agriculture sector we are blessed to have in this country. 

There are four other appropriation hearings taking place this 
morning, and it might be good news to you because some of the 
members might not be able to show at all, maybe you want to avoid 
them anyhow. You never know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Kingston. We look forward to your testimony. Mr. Farr, do 
you have any opening statements? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 
Thank you, gentlemen, for being here. 

[The information follows:] 
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Appropriations Agriculture Subcommittee 
Department of Agriculture - Natural Resources and Environment 
Congressman and Ranking Member Sam Farr 
March 7, 2012 


Opening Statement- 

Good morning. 

I want to recognize: 

• Mr. Harris Sherman, Under Secretary, Natural Resources and 
Environment, Department of Agriculture 

• Mr. Dave White, Chief, Natural Resources Conservation Service, 
Department of Agriculture 

• Mr. Michael Young, Budget Officer, Department of Agriculture. 

Thank you for being here. I also want to take the time to thank you for your 
efforts, and that of your staff, to protect and preserve our country’s natural 
resources. 

The Unites States is home to some of the most awe-inspiring natural 
environments in the world. From lush forests to pristine marine sanctuaries, 
these natural habitats have given Americans unique places to connect with 
the great outdoors. 

Our nation also boasts an abundance of productive agriculture land, which 
has helped fuel our country’s robust agriculture industry. 

From the Great Plains, to the Central Valley and Coast of California, 
agriculture is feeding millions of Americans and numerous local economies. 

But we know resources are not infinite. 

What today are acres of productive agriculture land can tomorrow become 
an infertile wasteland. 
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Vibrant and nutrient rich waterways can become polluted and uninhabitable 
for wildlife and outdoor enthusiast. 

And the water that we depend on can to easily become contaminated 
without the proper protocols. 

Therefore, we all understand the importance of conservation, and the 
efforts the Department of Agriculture is spearheading to protect these vital 
resources. 

We need to work with farmers to preserve farmland. 

We need to invest to conserve and restore what has already been 
damaged. 

And we need to do it a way that delivers results and clear measures of 
progress. 

The actions we take today to preserve our natural resources will be defined 
by what we leave for our children and grandchildren. 

It is up to us to decide what legacy we want to leave behind for future 
generations. 

I am encouraged by the actions the Obama Administration has taken 
through the America’s Great Outdoors Initiative to work with local and state 
agencies to not only preserve the outdoors, but to connect people with 
them. 

This is a great step forward, and I am confident this will help generate the 
awareness and action we need. 
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But I believe there is more we can do. From increasing efficiencies to 
improving effectiveness, if we work together we can make scarce 
resources go a long way. 

I hope that today, we can have a frank conservation on how we make that 
happen. 

Thank you again for being here, and I look forward to your testimony. 
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Mr. Farr. Mr. Young is the poster child of USD A, and everybody 
thinks he is actually the Secretary because he is the one that is 
here all the time. 

It is interesting that in all of the departments, we did Nutrition, 
it is small, but it is so important, as the Chairman pointed out. 

This country — I fly across it every week. When I first came to 
Congress, I had been very involved in bottom’s up land use man- 
agement, best management practices, whether it is on private or 
public lands. 

It just struck me as I fly across this country that the Forest 
Service and the Park Service cannot do it. They just do not have 
enough real estate. If we are going to try to sustain a rural commu- 
nity and rural lifestyle, we are going to have to sustain the land 
that it depends on. We are going to have to do it smarter than just 
sort of fighting nature. 

Growers that I have found that have really enjoyed your services 
are the ones that have sat down — which so much of your testimony 
points out — it is about voluntary participation, since you bring the 
expertise, they bring the willingness to learn, and together, you get 
a lot done. It does not have to be in an onerous way of regulations 
and fines. 

California could not survive as the great golden state that we are 
without agriculture. That means that most of the land in California 
is still in agriculture. Even though we have sprawled out cities, I 
find the best defense against sprawl, sprawl is not cost effective, 
we learned, to sprawl people all over and then try to build a sense 
of community, a transportation system that did not work because 
there were not enough people to use it and so on. 

What we really need to do, and it is very difficult to get what 
we call “urban boundary lines,” but if we can keep agriculture eco- 
nomically viable, so they stay there — one of my growers said Sam, 
I could make a killing selling my real estate in one night, but he 
said I think I can make a pretty good living for me and my family 
over many years by being successful in agriculture. 

If we can show people there is sustainability and there is hope 
in the future for being in a rural community, and I think this com- 
mittee has a lot to do with that, then it is going to take best man- 
agement practices, how do we bring everything together, and show 
people that we do not need a stick, we need a lot more carrots. 

Agriculture does carrots. We do not do sticks. That is the other 
side of your Department. That is the Forest Service. 

I am indeed impressed. There are always more things to do. I am 
very impressed by the ability, and throughout your testimony, your 
discussion about voluntary participation and how effective that has 
been in getting the desired effect, whether it is habitat manage- 
ment — I will just end with a story. 

I have a grower, Jack Varian, who I think is sort of the John 
Myers of cattle ranching. He owns about 19,000 acres in Southern 
Monterey County. 

He invites people there all the time, a lot of regulators and politi- 
cians, just to see what he is doing. They only get three inches of 
rain a year. They grow cattle, found the cattle that the Mexicans 
originally brought in, the Spaniards brought into California. They 
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still go to Mexico to buy those cows/calves, because they can graze 
on this very sparse land. 

What he has done is he will not use any poisons. He does con- 
trolled hunting. 

His point was you can make more money working with nature 
than working against her. 

For example, he was talking about RU-40, which is a poison. We 
subsidize that poison in the Federal Government, allowing ranch- 
ers to buy it. One of the things they do is they poison ground squir- 
rels because they dig holes and the cows break their legs in them. 

When I was asking him whether he supported that program, he 
said why, why would you want to subsidize it. I said well, are not 
these ground squirrels a problem. He said oh, yeah, they are a big 
problem. I said well, what do you do about it. 

He said well, I would never poison them. I use sharpshooters. I 
make money off them. They come here. They pay me money. The 
condition is they cannot use leaded bullets. They knock off these 
ground squirrels. They have to leave them right where they fall be- 
cause that brings back the birds. 

He said if we get enough raptors here, if we get enough owls and 
hawks and so on, they will take care of these ground squirrels, and 
I will not have to have this management program. 

He goes on and on about bringing back the native grasses and 
everything. He says frankly, if you work with nature rather than 
fighting nature, because it is costly to put lots of herbicides and 
pesticides, costly to put poisons, costly to tear up the land, we will 
make more money in the long run than people who are having to 
spend all the money on that. 

Then what he does is he has lots of ranch visits. Hopefully, Mr. 
Chairman, some day the Committee can go and see this. He is real- 
ly quite a gentleman and has done, I think, a whole eco-develop- 
ment of a huge successful cattle ranch. 

His five kids — there are 14 people who live in the town. They 
had one teacher for all five kids, from kindergarten through eighth 
grade. 

They have all gone on to college and they have all come back. 
They are living on the ranch, and they are all making a living off 
eco-tourism, hunting, and raising cattle, and doing horseback 
riding. 

The point is when I have been there, there has always been 
somebody that has come out to be the farm advisor for him, and 
they are working very closely with him. 

I want to just say personally I have seen it work on the ground, 
and I really appreciate it. 

Mr. Kingston. That sounds interesting. I am thinking about the 
political fallout of a ground squirrel shooting contest among mem- 
bers. [Laughter.] 

I do not know if that would fly well with PETA. That would be 
interesting. What city is it? What is it near? 

Mr. Farr. It is Southern Monterey County. It is actually right 
on the border of San Luis Obispo County, central part of California. 

Mr. Kingston. We do need to get out there. 

Mr. Farr. There is a big USGS center there. It is where the Pa- 
cific Plate and the North American Plate meet, the San Andreas 
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Fault. The USGS has all their earthquake measuring equipment 
there, I think more there than any place in the United States. 

They do not need any people to operate it because it is all done 
seismically and satellites and other kinds of stuff. The school teach- 
er is the one that makes sure the equipment is all running. 

It is a nice place to stand and have your picture taken where you 
are straddling two continental plates. Parkfield, California. Look it 
up on Google. 

Mr. Kingston. That is interesting. 

Opening Statement 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Con- 
gressman Farr. As I look to my left, I thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
Just kidding. 

It is a pleasure to be here. I think what I would like to do is just 
briefly summarize my written statement before we get to Chief 
White’s statement and then your questions. 

Last month, Secretary Vilsack appeared before this committee. 
He noted the remarkable success of America’s farmers. We have 
record farm income now. We have record exports. We have robust 
commodity prices. 

The importance of America’s agriculture is not only for this coun- 
try, but it is international in scope. 

Over the next 40 years, we will probably have somewhere around 
two billion additional people in this world. The production of food 
and food scarcity will be critical to meeting the challenge of feeding 
this number of people. 

Conservation of our water, soil, and land is a key component of 
food production and food security. 

Hence, the work of NRCS is vital to continuing the success of 
American agriculture. 

As you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, one of the hallmarks of NRCS 
is voluntary incentive based conservation. Now, this is more impor- 
tant than ever. As we get into the intensification of production, the 
sustainability of agriculture, seeing new acres under cultivation, 
the work of NRCS is just critically important. 

NRCS has responded to this challenge. We have a record number 
of acres in working land conservation over the last three years. We 
can later review these figures with you. They are very impressive. 

At the same time, we have budgetary challenges. We must tight- 
en our belt. We must find greater efficiencies, and we must focus 
our priorities more than we have in the past. 

I know Chief White will address some of those challenges. 

I wanted to spend a few minutes talking about several innova- 
tions that NRCS is bringing to what we call “21st Century Con- 
servation.” 

One of these is a concerted effort to monitor, document and dem- 
onstrate the value of our programs. We must demonstrate what the 
results are. We must adjust our programs based on what we learn. 
We must show the American people that they are getting a return 
on their money. 

One initiative that we have is called “CEAP,” the Conservation 
Effects Assessment Project. This was begun back in 2003. In the 
last two years, we have seen the results of this program. 
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Recently, we have released four regional CEAP reports. One for 
the Great Lakes, one for the Upper Mississippi, one for Chesa- 
peake, and one for the Ohio-Tennessee Basin. 

The results of these reports demonstrate very graphically that 
voluntary conservation is working. We are seeing significant reduc- 
tions of sediment in our streams and rivers. We are seeing sizeable 
important reductions of nitrogen and phosphorus. 

These results are demonstrating that our application of conserva- 
tion practices to the land are working. 

Equally important, perhaps even more important, is that CEAP 
is pointing the way for us to how we maximize our efforts in the 
future. 

CEAP is showing us how we can target hot spots, how we can 
apply a suite of conservation practices as opposed to random acts 
of conservation, and how we can maximize perhaps three to five 
fold what our earlier gains have been with conservation on the 
ground. 

These are exciting changes, and they are making a difference. 

Secondly, we are increasingly looking to broad landscapes to 
practice conservation on. In the last few years, NRCS has launched 
15 landscape initiatives. Some of these related to water quality, 
some to wildlife habitat, some to individual wildlife species, like 
sage-grouse. 

I think you are well familiar with the names of some of these, 
the Chesapeake landscape scale effort, the Upper Mississippi, the 
Bay Delta, the Gulf of Mexico, and so forth. 

We tailor these landscape efforts to local concerns. We are very 
focused on working with producers, with conservation districts, 
with Non-Governmental Organizations NGOs, with states, to form 
partnerships, and we feel this effort on a landscape scale is work- 
ing very well. 

Thirdly, we are working with states and producers to explore so- 
called “certainty” or “safe harbor” programs. 

These programs provide that voluntary conservation will occur 
with water quality and wildlife habitats. The farmers and the 
ranchers agree on a voluntary basis to implement conservation 
practices with the help of NRCS. 

In return, farmers and ranchers are given assurances by the 
state or regulatory agencies that no further action is required for 
a given length of time. 

This has the promise of reducing regulatory threats while allow- 
ing good conservation. 

USDA will be supporting states and farmers with technical help 
and financial assistance in this area. 

A fourth area I want to mention is related to certainty, and it 
is in the area of environmental markets or payment for environ- 
mental services, where farmers and ranchers are paid for achieving 
higher levels of conservation above the norm then billing and sell- 
ing environmental credits to third parties who need to offset envi- 
ronmental impacts. 

There are many recent examples of this. They are very impres- 
sive. I hope at some point we can talk to this committee about this 
today. 
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Let me just say that these programs of environmental markets 
bring improvements to the environment. They bring additional in- 
come to farmers and ranchers, and they lessen the burdens of Gov- 
ernment with alternate sources of revenue. 

I just simply want to say that we are again pursuing this stra- 
tegic vision of ours of more conservation on the ground, building 
partnerships with producers, states, NGOs and others, and stream- 
lining the process so it is easier to effectuate good conservation. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The information follows:] 
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Natural Resources and Environment 
Statement of Harris Sherman, Under Secretary 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 
Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this Subcommittee, I am pleased to appear before 
you today to discuss the Administration’s priorities for the Natural Resources Conservation 
Service (NRCS) and the 2013 Budget and program proposals. 


The voluntary, incentive-based conservation work of the agency is as important now as it has 
ever been. When the Secretary of Agriculture testified before this Subcommittee in February, he 
emphasized the Administration’s commitment to conservation and the benefits of these programs 
to creating economic opportunities, healthy landscapes, and a strong and resilient agriculture. 


THE 2013 BUDGET PROPOSAL 

The President’s 2013 Budget proposes $3.9 billion for the Natural Resources Conservation 
Service (NRCS) working lands and other conservation programs. The budget will increase the 
record number of acres of working land in conservation programs, rewarding farmers, ranchers 
and growers for cleaning our air and water, preserving soil and wildlife habitat. The budget 
request proposes investments to leverage technical assistance funds through agreements with 
traditional partners, such as conservation districts, as well as with non-profit organizations and 
state and local agencies. 
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As part of the President’s Plan for Economic Growth and Deficit Reduction the budget proposes 
a reduction in authorized levels for the Environmental Quality Incentives Program, which is 
expected to save $1 billion over 10 years. We also propose to allow the collection of fees to 
cover some of the costs of conservation planning assistance, which is estimated to collect $22 
million in 2013 and could reduce appropriation needs in future years. 

The 2013 Budget reflects difficult choices the Administration is making to control spending 
while strategically investing in conservation programs and initiatives that will build on the best 
science, encourage innovation, and gain efficiencies in delivering critical services to America’s 
fanners, ranchers, and forestland owners. 

BUILDING ON THE BEST SCIENCE 

NRCS’ success is rooted in the natural resource assessments, inventories, and technology that 
help put conservation solutions on the ground. Through the 2002 Farm Bill, Congress 
emphasized that USDA should be able to report on the benefits of conservation practices. In 
response, USDA initiated the Conservation Effects Assessment Project (CEAP) in 2003 to 
develop a scientific understanding and method for estimating the environmental effects of 
conservation practices on agricultural landscapes at national, regional, and watershed scales. 
CEAP is built on partnerships and working collaborations involving Federal agencies inside and 
outside of USDA, land-grant universities, state agencies, and nonprofit organizations. 

The first CEAP assessment of the effects of conservation practices on cultivated cropland was 
released in 2010 (Upper Mississippi River Basin), and followed in 201 1 by three additional 
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reports (Chesapeake Bay Region, Great Lakes Region, and Ohio-Tennessee Basin). Common to 
all of these studies is that they document the strides that farmers have made in reducing sediment 
and nutrient losses from cropland, while also highlighting opportunities for conservation efforts 
to deliver greater benefits for farmers and ranchers, their communities, and the Nation as a 
whole. 

These CEAP reports empirically illustrate that conservation is delivering intended benefits. 
Beyond describing conservation successes and continued areas for improvement, CEAP will be 
supporting our programs and policies, and helping to lay the foundation for improved program 
effectiveness. 


ENCOURAGING INNOVATION 

Over the past several years, NRCS has established new approaches to delivering conservation 
assistance through targeted geographic- and species-focused initiatives addressing some of our 
nation’s most critical natural resource issues. The agency has pioneered efforts, working with 
state partners, to assist in developing regulatory certainty for farmers, ranchers, and forest 
landowners based on their voluntary conservation actions. 

Landscape-scale initiatives are a perfect example of how conservation programs can respond to 
critical natural resource issues by merging science and program delivery, and targeting practices 
and geography to make a real difference on the landscape. Over the past few years, NRCS has 
initiated 15 landscape initiatives, focusing on a variety of regionally important resource issues 
from wildlife species such as the Greater Sage Grouse and Lesser Prairie Chicken to water 
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quality in the Mississippi River Basin, Great Lakes, and Chesapeake Bay, and iconic landscapes 
such as the New England forests and North Central wetlands. 

The Greater Sage Grouse Initiative focused in 1 1 western states, has been in place for nearly 2 
years. Through that effort, USDA worked with the Fish and Wildlife Service to establish a 
certainty process to protect this iconic western bird, a candidate species for listing under the 
Endangered Species Act, while also preserving the ranching heritage that underpins the economy 
and the social fabric of the region, hi 2010 and 2011, over 400 producers enrolled 1.7 million 
acres of land in conservation efforts to improve and protect habitat that is essential to the grouse 
and essential to the viability of ranching. The combination of conservation easements that protect 
large and intact working ranches and conservation measures that improve habitat are expected to 
yield population increases over time. For example, grazing systems implemented on 1.3 million 
acres are increasing hiding cover for nesting birds, which is expected to increase Greater Sage 
Grouse populations by 8 to 10 percent. Participating fanners and ranchers are provided certainty 
that they can continue to conduct these conservation practices, such as prescribed grazing, even 
if the bird is eventually listed under the Endangered Species Act; and the proactive efforts of 
fanners and ranchers are critical in precluding the need to list. 

This approach is now being duplicated in five States where NRCS and its conservation partners 
are helping farmers and ranchers enhance, restore and protect habitat for the Lesser Prairie 
Chicken. This grassland-nesting upland bird is found in mixed grass, sand-sage and shinnery oak 
prairies of western Kansas, southeast Colorado, northwest Oklahoma, the Texas panhandle, and 
eastern New Mexico. Once widely distributed, the Lesser Prairie Chicken has experienced a 92 
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percent reduction in population since European settlement. As with the Greater Sage Grouse, 
many of the conservation practices that promote healthy grazing lands are also productive for 
this reclusive bird as well as other wildlife. 

Certainty can take many different forms; from the “safe harbor” approach that has long been 
used for the protection of threatened and endangered species to newer models seeking to address 
water quality objectives. With our partners, USDA has been exploring opportunities to apply the 
concept successfully to improving water quality. 

The United States has made great strides in improving water quality; however, “nonpoint” source 
pollution remains a significant challenge that requires policy attention and thoughtful new 
approaches. The President’s Budget builds upon the collaborative process already underway 
among Federal partners to demonstrate substantial improvements in water quality from 
conservation programs by ensuring that USDA’s key investments through Farm Bill 
conservation programs and related efforts are appropriately leveraged by other Federal programs. 

In January 2012, the Secretary signed a Memorandum of Understanding with the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency and the State of Minnesota to support the State’s development 
of a new program designed to increase the voluntary adoption of conservation practices that 
protect local rivers, streams and other waters. Through this partnership, producers who undertake 
a substantial level of conservation activities to reduce nutrient run-off and erosion will receive 
assurance from the State that their farms will meet Minnesota’s water quality standards and goals 
during the life of the agreement. Establishment of this program will protect water resources by 
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providing assurances and incentives to participating fanners that their good deeds - their strong 
commitment to conservation - will be recognized. Farmers will know the rules of the game while 
the state, EPA and the public will know that this program will lead to cleaner water. With similar 
examples from around the country, such as Michigan, Louisiana, and more recently Virginia, 
there is every reason to be confident that the Minnesota effort will be a success. 

Environmental markets provide another promising tool for encouraging innovation and 
investment in conservation, improving accountability, reducing costs of restoration, and 
expanding economic opportunities. The 2008 Farm Bill provided direction to USDA to lead an 
interagency effort to explore opportunities for farmers, ranchers, and forest landowners to 
participate in environmental markets. USDA is facilitating work on market-based approaches in 
water quality, habitat, wetland, stream and shoreline restoration, marine markets and other 
applications. For example, USDA has formed an Environmental Markets Team to coordinate 
among Federal agencies, States and stakeholders in the development of water quality trading 
programs in the Chesapeake Bay watershed. In January 2012, USDA announced an effort to 
enhance the effectiveness of water quality credit trading by providing up to $10 million in 
Conservation Innovation Grants (CIG) for projects to help states and other partners develop 
robust and meaningful markets, with up to $5 million focused on water quality credit trading in 
the Chesapeake Bay watershed. 

Through CIG, NRCS is also supporting local organizations in their efforts to pilot credit trading 
projects to achieve other locally important objectives. For example, in 201 1, The Freshwater 
Trust in Oregon was awarded a CIG to demonstrate environmental market tools to benefit rural 
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communities and farmers. The example starts with a temperature total maximum daily load 
(TMDL) in rural Oregon. The CIG project partners were able to finalize a first of its kind water 
quality trading program for a small utility that will help the utility meet the TMDL requirements 
and bring $10 million in new conservation funding to establish and improve riparian areas on 
working agricultural lands in the next 10 years. These conservation efforts cost significantly less 
than gray infrastructure and generate multiple environmental benefits such as improving 
habitat for birds and other species, reducing carbon in the atmosphere, stabilizing banks to 
control sediment and reducing runoff from agriculture and roads. Long-term, water quality 
trading programs could steer millions of dollars in compliance investment to producers, making 
conservation a more profitable component of productive farms, forests and ranches. 


STREAMLINING CONSERVATION DELIVERY 

The President’s 2013 Budget proposal makes clear that while a strong commitment to 
conservation exists, we will need to find more efficient and effective ways to meet our 
customers’ needs. NRCS is committed to managing effectively in this budget climate. 

Consistent with the USDA Blueprint for Stronger Service, NRCS is taking a holistic look at its 
entire organization to identify opportunities to excel as a 21st century organization that can thrive 
through changing budgetary climates and ultimately put more conservation on the ground. 

On January 9, 2012, the Secretary announced that NRCS would be closing 24 of its soil survey 
offices in 21 states. The purpose is to sharpen the focus of core mission areas of the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey Program and enhance organizational excellence by finding ways to 
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become more efficient, effective, and scalable to adapt to changing budgets. This was not an easy 
decision to make; however, the plan will achieve better results for NRCS customers and create 
greater efficiencies for American taxpayers. 

Through its Conservation Delivery Streamlining Initiative. NRCS is redesigning its business 
model and processes and identifying integrated IT solutions to make participation in USDA’s 
conservation programs easier for customers and the delivery of programs less complex for 
employees. In February of this year, NRCS piloted two new tools designed around this 
streamlined approach: 

(1) The Conservation Desktop will remove some administrative burden so that planners can 
spend more time in the field working with our clients. We estimate that this will eventually allow 
field staff to spend as much as 75 percent of their time in the field with clients. 

(2) The web-based Client Gateway will allow our customers to work with NRCS at their 
convenience 24/7, to apply for programs; start the process of checking their eligibility; evaluate 
plan alternatives, view plans, maps, and contracts for their farm; and eventually sign many 
documents. We estimate that this could save our clients over 750,000 hours annually in travel 
time and document management tasks. The Client Gateway will eliminate the need for a client to 
visit our offices to do business with NRCS. 

Nationwide release of these two tools is planned for the end of 2012, while nationwide rollout of 
Mobile Planning technology is expected in late 2013. Mobile Planning will mean that our 
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conservationists will have access to all the data and tools they need while in the field with the 
client. By eliminating duplicate data entry and extra trips, NRCS will significantly enhance the 
timeliness of program delivery, and create the equivalent of 1,200 additional staff years in field 
assistance to customers. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the President’s 2013 Budget for NRCS includes a thoughtful 
balance of deficit reduction measures and sound investments in private lands conservation. It will 
stimulate and encourage partnerships that will leverage the Federal investment in conservation, 
while stimulating the development of new tools and approaches. The budget enables NRCS to 
continue fulfilling its historic commitment to providing assistance to farmers, ranchers and forest 
landowners. In addition, NRCS will continue to explore new approaches to fully take the agency 
and private lands conservation into the 21 s ' century. 


Thank you for the opportunity to be here today to discuss the President’s 2013 Budget for 
NRCS. I would be happy to respond to any questions from the Subcommittee Members. 
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Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
Mr. White. 


Opening Statement 

Mr. White. Greetings, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ranking Member, Mr. 
Bishop. How are you? 

It is a pleasure to be here. You know, we have made remarkable 
progress since the 1930s in being able to bring back land to make 
it productive and to protect our resource base. 

As some of you have already mentioned, we face a lot of chal- 
lenges today. The population is going to increase. We are going to 
need increased productivity from the land. While we are doing this, 
we are also seeing Federal resources go down. 

How do we do this in a climate where the budgets are going to 
be flat or go down, and can we meet the challenges, can we do it 
sustainably? Can we have clean air, clean water, abundant wildlife 
and a healthy environment? 

I think we can. It relates to what you said, Mr. Chairman, what 
you said, Mr. Farr. We have to streamline and be more efficient. 
We have to be smarter in how we do these programs. 

I am not going to detail the program by program numbers that 
is in the testimony, but I would like to visit three areas where I 
think we can meet these challenges. 

First, we need to emphasize the operational and technological 
improvements. Right now, we are undergoing a reorganization of 
our Soil Survey Program. We will be closing 24 offices by the end 
of this fiscal year, but we are going to do it in a manner that pre- 
serves the delivery of services and is fair to employees. 

In fact, I do not understand a lot of the hoopla over office clos- 
ings. Last year, NRCS closed 375 Resource Conservation and De- 
velopment RC&D offices. It was painful. It was hard. We did it 
quietly with no fanfare. We know now that 70 to 75 percent of the 
RC&Ds will survive and still be out there as our partners. 

We had to deal with 400 people or more. As of last Friday, all 
but five who have pending job offers have been placed in other po- 
sitions. 

We can do this stuff. We need to look broader. We need to look 
at the field office structure. 

Last week, I sent out a letter co-signed by the President of the 
National Association of Conservation Districts. We are asking our 
states to look at the field offices, tell us what you need, how should 
you be strategically aligned. What kind of services should we be 
providing? What kind of equipment? 

We are expecting those plans in September, and it could very 
well result in future office closings in subsequent fiscal years, but 
if it does, please know it is going to be part of an open, trans- 
parent, collaborative and inclusive process. 

Mr. Chairman, we made good progress this year on our financial 
audit. You questioned me about that last year. We went from seven 
material weaknesses and dropped down to five. We hope to make 
more progress this year. In 2013, God willing, we will have a clean 
audit. 
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We are also making progress in making it easier for our cus- 
tomers to access the programs, and making it easier for people to 
administer them. 

We have two software programs out now for pilot testing, which 
we hope to fully operationalize in October. 

One is the Client Gateway, where people can stay at home, they 
can look at their plans, they can apply for a program. They can 
schedule an appointment. They can do everything over the Web if 
they so desire. 

We estimate it is going to save farmers and ranchers at least 
750,000 hours a year, that they will not have to drive into town to 
come visit an office. 

For our own people, we have a conservation desktop which is 
going to remove a lot of the administrative burden from our people 
and computerize it or move it to other locales. 

We think we can free up 75 percent of our field people’s time so 
they work with farmers and ranchers. 

The second area is we need to continue leveraging and building 
partnerships. We need to bring more partners to the table, not just 
to increase our financial resources, but also to increase the boots 
on the ground. 

Mr. Farr, you mentioned the need to have people. We need more 
boots on the ground, but it does not necessarily have to be a Fed- 
eral foot in that boot. 

We have a lot of partnerships around the country, working with 
Ducks Unlimited, Pheasants Forever, state agencies that are in- 
creasing our reach and working in harmony side by side with us. 

We took $20 million last year and turned it into $32 million 
through cooperative agreements with other entities. 

This year we have a special project with the National Fish and 
Wildlife Foundation, $10 million. We are hoping to at least double 
that, perhaps triple that, and it is all going to be targeted towards 
assistance to the field. 

The third area is to continue our commitment to getting con- 
servation on the ground. All these efficiencies must not get in the 
way of serving our clients and helping our producers. 

Under Secretary Sherman mentioned the value of the working 
lands. They produce our food and fiber, homes for our wildlife. 
They sustain our nation. 

We are enrolling tremendous amounts of land in there. We have 
to double down on our efforts to work in key geographic areas like 
the Longleaf Pine Forest, the Ogallala Aquifer, Chesapeake Bay, 
the Bay Delta, California. 

We have to step up our assistance to the farmers and ranchers 
with species preservation, like sage-grouse and prairie chicken. 

New science, where we can get a lot bigger bang for the buck. 

As we look ahead to 2013, I see this as an opportunity to advance 
conservation progress and do it with a responsible budget. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The information follows:] 
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Natural Resources Conservation Service 
Statement of Dave White, Chief 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the 
Administration’s 2013 Budget proposal for the Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS). 

NRCS staff and partners had a record year in conservation program delivery in 201 1 . Over 
190,000 customers received assistance with conservation planning and implementation. More 
than 27 million acres were enrolled in conservation programs administered by NRCS. We 
stepped up landscape-scale conservation initiatives that are delivering results in the Chesapeake 
Bay watershed, the Mississippi River Basin, and the range of the Greater Sage Grouse. New 
science helped us to focus work in areas where we will generate 3-to-5 times the natural resource 
benefits of more general approaches and improve our conservation tools in the coming years. As 
we continue this important conservation work in 2012, we are looking to 2013 and opportunities 
to sustain conservation gains in concert with a responsible budget. 

The President’s 2013 Budget - Discretionary Funding 

The President’s 2013 Budget was developed considering all of NRCS’s programs and operations 
and prioritizing limited resources. It reflects a number of difficult decisions made to support the 
President’s goals of reducing the budget deficit and improving program delivery. 
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Conservation Operations 

Conservation Operations (CO) provides technical assistance supported by science-based 
technology and tools that help people conserve, maintain, and improve natural resources. The 
major program components are Conservation Technical Assistance (CTA), Soil Survey, Snow 
Survey and Water Supply Forecasting (SSWSF), and Plant Materials Centers (PMC). 

The President’s 2013 Budget for CO proposes funding of $827.5 million - $728.8 million for 
CTA, $80 million for Soil Survey, $9.3 million for SSWF, and $9.4 million for PMCs. The 2013 
Budget also proposes collection of fees to cover some of the costs of planning assistance through 
CTA. In 2013, estimated collections from this proposal are $22 million, which could reduce 
appropriation needs in future years. 

Watershed and Flood Prevention Operations Program 

The Watershed and Flood Prevention Operations (WFPO) program authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to assist State and local governments and Tribes in planning and installing watershed 
projects. The 2013 Budget does not include funding for the Watershed and Flood Prevention 
Operations Program, or Watershed Operations (P.L.78-534) and Small Watersheds (P.L.83-566). 

Watershed Rehabilitation Program 

The Watershed Rehabilitation Program brings aging dams into compliance with applicable 
standards or decommissions the dams so that they do not pose a threat to life and property. 

NRCS assistance for the planning, design, and implementation of rehabilitation projects may 
include upgrading or removing the dams. Operation and maintenance of dams built under 
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WFPO is the responsibility of the project sponsors. In 2011, 1 5 dams were rehabilitated and 14 
rehabilitation projects are currently under construction. There were 654 ongoing assessments of 
the condition of high hazard dams and rehabilitation alternatives for those dams that do not meet 
Federal safety standards. In 2012, $15 million was appropriated for the Watershed Rehabilitation 
Program. The 2013 Budget does not include funding for this program. 

Water Bank Program 

The Water Bank program objectives are to conserve water, wetlands, waterfowl habitat, and 
recreational and environmental benefits for the Nation. In 2012, $7,500,000 was appropriated to 
the Water Bank Program, to remain available until expended. The 201 3 Budget does not 
propose funding for this program. 

Resource Conservation and Development 

The Resource Conservation and Development (RC&D) Program encourages and improves the 
capability of State and local units of government and non-profit organizations in rural areas to 
plan, develop, and implement programs for resource conservation and development. Following 
the 201 1 termination of NRCS assistance for this program, NRCS closed all of its 375 offices; 
140 employees opted for early retirement or voluntary separation, and all remaining RC&D 
employees received reasonable reassignment offers. 


Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008 - Mandatory Funding 

The President’s 2013 Budget includes $3.2 billion in funding for NRCS-administered Farm Bill 
programs and an additional $108 million for Conservation Reserve Program technical assistance. 
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Wetlands Reserve Program 

The Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP) provides technical and financial assistance to restore, 
protect and enhance valuable wetland ecosystems, including associated habitats such as uplands, 
riparian areas, and forestlands. The goal of WRP is to achieve the greatest wetlands functions 
and values on every acre enrolled in the program through easements and long-term agreements 
on eligible farmlands and 30-year contracts on Tribal lands. 

During 201 1, NRCS enrolled a total of 200,186 acres in WRP in 1,139 projects. Of these, the 
majority were easements (139,904 acres in 708 permanent easements and 59,230 acres in 30- 
year easements). Also in 20 1 1 , nearly 1 32,000 acres of wetlands associated with prior year WRP 
easements and contracts were created, restored, or enhanced. 

The 2013 Budget includes $224 million in mandatory funding for financial and technical 
assistance for the Wetlands Reserve Program to support monitoring, restoration and maintenance 
of easements and contracts enrolled before September 30, 2012. Authority to enroll new acreage 
expires at the end of 2012 and is not assumed to extend in the 2013 Budget. 

Environmental Quality Incentives Program 

The Environmental Quality Incentives Program (EQIP) provides financial and technical 
assistance to agricultural producers to help them address environmental challenges and maintain 
or improve the condition of soil, water, air, and other natural resources. 
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In 201 1, EQIP financial assistance obligations by States reached over $871 million in 38,352 
contracts covering an estimated 13.2 million acres. These funds also supported projects in 
initiatives such as air quality, on-farm energy audits, migratory bird habitat, and the Mississippi 
River Basin Initiative, and projects that emphasize environmental protection and agricultural 
production as compatible goals. For example, NRCS provided $34 million through the national 
Air Quality Initiative to help producers in nine states treat 168,000 acres in designated non- 
attainment areas to meet requirements of the Clean Air Act. 

The 2013 Budget includes $1,403 billion in mandatory funding for financial and technical 
assistance for the Environmental Quality Incentives Program. The 2013 Budget also includes a 
legislative proposal to reduce EQIP funding by $100 million per year from currently authorized 
levels, or about $1 billion in budget authority over 10 years. 

Agricultural Water Enhancement Program 

The Agricultural Water Enhancement Program (AWEP) promotes improved ground and surface 
water conservation and water quality by leveraging the Federal investment with services and 
resources of other eligible partners. AWEP addresses serious surface and ground water 
shortages as well as water quality concerns in many agricultural areas. 

In 201 1, NRCS obligated $59 million in 1,300 contracts to implement conservation practices on 
nearly 250,000 acres of agricultural land. Partners exceeded the Federal investment by providing 
nearly $90 million in technical and financial assistance. NRCS approved eight new project areas 
in 2011, and continued support for 91 project areas approved since 2009. 
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The 2013 Budget includes $60 million in mandatory funding for financial and technical 
assistance for the Agricultural Water Enhancement Program. 

Wildlife Habitat Incentive Program 

The Wildlife Habitat Incentive Program (WHIP) promotes protection and improvement of 
wildlife habitat on private agricultural and nonindustrial private forest land, and Tribal land. By 
prioritizing specific geographic areas, WHIP is able to target financial and technical assistance 
funds to habitats to benefit specific declining wildlife species such as the Greater Sage Grouse. 

In 2011, NRCS obligated almost $61 million in financial assistance to enroll almost 850,000 
acres in WHIP. Forty-six of these contracts at over $4.4 million are with American Indian and 
Alaskan Natives participants to benefit habitat for culturally important species. 

The 2013 Budget includes $73 million in mandatory funding for financial and technical 
assistance for the Wildlife Habitat Incentive Program. 

Farm and Ranch Lands Protection Program 

The Farm and Ranch Lands Protection Program (FRPP) provides assistance to keep productive 
farm and ranch lands in agricultural uses. Agricultural lands enrolled in FRPP are protected 
from conversion to non-agricultural uses, and remain productive and sustainable sources of food, 
feed, and fiber for the Nation. FRPP also supports the President’s America 's Great Outdoors 
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initiative by preserving the natural landscape features and encouraging the continued agricultural 
uses of the lands. 

In 201 1, approximately 82 new FRPP cooperative agreements were entered into with partners. 
NRCS and its partners enrolled 301 parcels with an associated 212,668 acres through cooperative 
agreements. 

The 2013 Budget includes $200 million in mandatory funding for financial and technical 
assistance for the Farm and Ranch Lands Protection Program. 

Conservation Security Program 

The Conservation Security Program provided financial and technical assistance to producers for 
the conservation, protection, and improvement of natural resources on tribal and private working 
lands. Under the 2008 Farm Bill, NRCS is not authorized to enter into new Conservation 
Security Program contracts but continues to make payments to producers with contracts from 
prior years. The 2013 Budget includes $ 1 83 million in mandatory funding for the Conservation 
Security Program to provide program payments under prior contracts. 

Conservation Stewardship Program 

The Conservation Stewardship Program (CSP) provides technical and financial assistance to help 
producers go beyond existing conservation and deliver new environmental benefits in an 
environmentally beneficial and cost-effective manner. CSP is available through a continuous 
sign-up process, with announced cut-off dates for ranking and funding applications. Applications 
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are evaluated relative to other applications addressing similar priority resource concerns to 
facilitate a competitive ranking process among applications that face similar resource challenges. 

In 201 1, NRCS obligated more than $508 million in financial assistance funding, of which $190 
million was for new CSP contracts. In total, CSP contracts cover over 37 million acres, which 
will lead to more productive working lands, improved water quality and energy efficiency. 

The 2013 Budget includes $972 million in mandatory funding for financial and technical 
assistance for the Conservation Stewardship Program to enroll 12 million acres and support the 
existing enrollment. 

Grassland Reserve Program 

The Grassland Reserve Program (GRP) helps landowners and operators restore and protect 
rangeland, pastureland, and other grassland while maintaining the land’s suitability for grazing. 
Participants limit future development and cropping uses of the land, and conduct common 
grazing practices and operations related to the production of forage and seeding. During 2011, 
202,362 acres were enrolled in the program with about $70 million in financial assistance 
funding. Approximately 60 percent of funds went to easements and 40 percent to rental 
contracts. 

The 2013 Budget includes $5 million in mandatory funding for financial and technical assistance 
for the Grassland Reserve Program for acreage enrolled before September 30, 2012. The 
program’s authority to enroll new acres expires at the end of 2012. 
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Agricultural Management Assistance 

The Agricultural Management Assistance (AMA) program provides financial assistance to 
agricultural producers to adopt conservation measures that improve water management, water 
quality, and control erosion. In 2011, approximately $6 million was obligated in 275 contracts 
covering 7,869 acres. The 2013 Budget includes $2.5 million in mandatory funding for the 
Agricultural Management Assistance program. 

Chesapeake Bay Watershed Program 

The Chesapeake Bay Watershed Program (CBWP) helps agricultural producers to improve water 
quality and quantity, and restore, enhance, and preserve soil, air, and related resources in the 
Chesapeake Bay Watershed. NRCS implements CBWP through the various conservation 
programs authorized by subtitle D, Title XII of the Food Security Act of 1985. In 2011, NRCS 
approved more than 1,700 contracts for more than $60 million in financial assistance to treat an 
estimated 243,544 acres of high priority agricultural land. 

The 2013 Budget includes $50 million in mandatory funding for financial and technical 
assistance for the Chesapeake Bay Watershed Program. 

Healthy Forests Reserve Program 

The Healthy Forests Reserve Program (HFRP) assists landowners in restoring, enhancing, and 
protecting forest ecosystems to: 1) promote the recovery of threatened and endangered species; 
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2) improve biodiversity; and 3) enhance carbon sequestration. During 2011, NRCS received 215 
HFRP applications. Of these applications, 43 were enrolled, encompassing 22,995 acres. 

Authority for mandatory funding for this program expires at the end of 2012. The 2013 Budget 
does not include funding for the Healthy Forests Reserve Program. 

Voluntary Public Access and Habitat Incentive Program 

The Voluntary Public Access and Habitat Incentive Program (VPA-HIP) provides grants to state 
and tribal governments to encourage private landowners to make their land available for wildlife- 
dependent recreation, including hunting or fishing under a program administered by State or 
tribal governments. Authority for mandatory funding for VPA-HIP expires at the end of 2012. 
The President’s Budget requests $5 million in funding for NRCS to administer VPA-HIP. 

Conclusion 

The President’s 2013 Budget proposes funding to continue the Nation’s important conservation 
work. It reflects difficult choices to prioritize limited resources that will allow NRCS to fulfill its 
mission for America’s farmers, ranchers, and forestland managers. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here today to discuss the 201 3 Budget for NRCS. 1 am 
happy to answer any questions from the Subcommittee members. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Mr. White. 

Mr. Sherman, the President’s budget requests nearly $33 billion 
in savings over ten years from changes to mandatory farm pro- 
grams, including the elimination of payments, savings from crop in- 
surance, reduction in the acreage cap for the Conservation Reserve 
program — CRP — a $100 million per year reduction in environ- 
mental quality incentive programs. 

My question is were you in on this decision and what is your 
view of it? What do you think about this proposal? 

Mr. Sherman. Well, there has been extensive discussions within 
USD A on how we engage in tightening our belts, how we respond 
to the deficits that we need to bring down, which are not sustain- 
able. 

We have talked about what are the best tools to get a better han- 
dle on these challenges. To that extent, yes, we have discussed 
what types of programs could be reduced in certain ways, again, 
trying to maximize the benefits that these programs provide. 

We have been involved in a general sense in these discussions; 
yes. 

WETLANDS RESERVE PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston. What would the changes in the Wetlands Reserve 
Program be? What are the suggestions? 

Mr. Sherman. Well, in the Wetlands Reserve Program — WRP — 
we have the issue of how we re-authorize, adding new lands to the 
base. Because those lands are not currently re-authorized, we are 
engaged now, through our budget, in maintaining those wetlands 
and monitoring the progress on those wetlands. 

As you will see from our budget, there is a very significant reduc- 
tion in the amount of monies that would be allocated to WRP. 

Mr. Kingston. Do they come out of enrollment? Does the acreage 
come out? What would happen? Just kind of walk me through. If 
you are a farmer who wants to be in the program, you might not 
be able to get in it, or if you are a farmer who is in the program, 
you might lose it? Or is it you still could get it but we are going 
to change the criteria for qualifications? 

Mr. Sherman. Well, my understanding is that there is a limita- 
tion on the number of acres that can go into the program. Until 
Congress decides to allow an increase in the number of acres, we 
are pretty much at the cap. 

Our efforts will be focused on how do we work with producers to 
maintain those wetlands, to monitor those wetlands, to make sure 
they are performing the functions that wetlands perform. 

In terms of adding new acreage, lifting the cap, we are at about 
2. 5/2. 6 million acres, I think, right now that is the maximum limit 
we can pursue. 

Mr. Kingston. The reform is just a cap; is that correct? 

Mr. Sherman. Well, the reform here, we are talking about what 
we can do under the proposed budget, and under the proposed 
budget, again, our efforts will be to maintain and to preserve these 
wetlands that we have under the program. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston. What about EQIP? 

Mr. Sherman. With EQIP, the proposal, and this would be a 
statutory change, would be to reduce the EQIP budget by $100 mil- 
lion a year for a savings over a ten year period of $1 billion. 

The effect of that is clearly to reduce the level of activity that we 
would have under EQIP. My guess is if you take it from $1.4 billion 
and you take $100 million off that, you are probably talking about 
something like a seven percent reduction in the budget that would 
be allowed under EQIP. 

The effect of that is it will delay in certain cases work that needs 
to get done. We will again tighten our belts. We will try to find 
ways to have greater efficiencies. 

My guess is there will be some reduction in the work that we 
would normally do under EQIP. 

Mr. Kingston. It is not major program reform as much as a 
haircut of seven percent? 

Mr. Sherman. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. I think my time is about up. Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. I want to follow up on that question on EQIP. Why 
not work with states that really have strong zoning practices? 

It seems to me a lot of the EQIP payments go to farmers to not 
farm on lands because of riparian vegetation, because of habitat, 
endangered species, that they should not be farming on anyway. It 
just ought to be the land use practices. 

I know in California, we prohibit that. You do not get paid for 
doing what is sensible to do and otherwise required. 

If you are going to take a cut in the program and have to look 
for incentives, why not incentivize the states, give them a carrot, 
if you do not start adopting your own best management practices, 
land use practices, we are not going to be giving you the money? 
That is a way to create the incentives. 

Mr. Sherman. Congressman, I think we need to try a variety of 
approaches. I agree with you that educating and working with 
state and local governments on better land use practices 

Mr. Farr. We are the largest ag state in the nation and we have 
the most land in agriculture. We have a very small percentage of 
EQIP money compared to the size of the state. 

I think we frankly told our people to do things that they would 
not otherwise be able to do. I think you ought to work with states 
and counties that are leading that. 

CONSERVATION EFFECTS ASSESSMENT PROJECT 

Let me ask you another question. I noticed in talking about your 
conservation assessment project, you mentioned Upper Chesapeake 
and Upper Mississippi, Chesapeake Bay, Great Lakes, and Ohio- 
Tennessee. 

I noticed you really have no ocean land on there. I would strong- 
ly suggest that you take a look at the Monterey Bay region. We 
have nine counties that are involved in a voluntary program to deal 
with the entire water monitoring of everything that flows, whether 
it is from agriculture practices or in natural streams, ditches, gul- 
lies, everything. 
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Like the Audubon Bird count, we go out and do water quality 
called the “First Flush,” after the first rain, to monitor what is in 
the water. 

We have NOAA involved. We have Fish and Wildlife involved. 
We have marine sanctuaries involved. We have lots of Federal 
agencies involved. 

I would very much appreciate if you could assess the effects of 
the conservation practices on all of this cultivated land. It is the 
largest water monitoring project in the United States, I think. 

You have been funding it to get it started. It is very exciting. We 
are not being assessed as these other areas are. I would like you 
to take a look at it. 

Mr. Sherman. We would be happy to take a look at it. 

Mr. Farr. There are a lot of Federal partners, it would be helpful 
to get their participation financially in it. 

Mr. Sherman. We would be happy to take a further look at that 
and talk to you about that. 

I will say in the Gulf of Mexico, this is one of our landscape scale 
initiatives, and we are doing a variety of things in the Gulf States 
that relate to the various issues that you are raising. 

We will take a look at the Monterey Bay area. I know the Amer- 
ica’s Great Outdoors Program has increasingly focused on this 
area. I agree, it is a very important area. 

WATER QUALITY 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. Let me ask, you have talked about improv- 
ing water quality in testimony and the President’s budget builds on 
a collaborative process already underway. 

What jurisdictional relationship do you have with agencies like 
the California Water Quality Control Board? 

Mr. Sherman. I think Chief White could better give you the an- 
swer. We are working with water quality 

Mr. Farr. Is that under your jurisdiction or EPA’s? 

Mr. Sherman. Well, we are working on certain types of projects. 
I mentioned the certainty approach we were exploring. Obviously, 
they are working with state water quality agencies in figuring out 
ways we can deal with issues related to nutrient and 

Mr. Farr. I would like to work with you because our regional 
Water Quality Control Board is now turning into a regimented reg- 
ulatory board, which is contrary to everything you have been doing 
and everything we have historically been doing, everything I just 
talked about previously. 

I am very concerned about the direction they are headed, and I 
would like to work with Federal agencies that have something to 
do with that. They need a tough talk. 

My time is up. The second time around, I will ask the other ques- 
tions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. Let me welcome all of you 
to the hearing this morning. Thank you for your service. 

It is especially good to see you, Mr. White. Georgia, Southwest 
Georgia, I hope they have been very, very educational for you as 
you discharge your duties. 
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WATERSHED REHABILITATION 

I have a couple of questions pertinent to my area of Georgia. As 
of September 30 of 2011, Georgia had 12 dams that were funded 
for rehab under the Watershed Rehabilitation Project. To date, only 
nine of those dams have been rehabilitated. 

The President’s budget does not fund the Watershed Rehab 
Project. Will this impact the commitments for the dams that have 
not yet been rehabilitated? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. It will. The President’s budget does not re- 
quest funding for this, Mr. Bishop. 

Our country made a significant investment in watershed con- 
struction back in the 1950s and 1960s. We have 11,000 structures 
out there, about 2,000 of them are classified now as high hazard. 
Many of them are reaching the end of their life span. 

I think in the whole area of watershed rehabilitation what we 
are going to do is a critical infrastructure question in America that 
really should be part of a larger discussion, because to really go 
back and look at all these projects that are working now and the 
benefits they are providing, we are really talking probably billions 
of dollars to go back and make sure this infrastructure continues 
to function. 

Mr. Bishop. That is obviously going to present a problem because 
the states’ resources are even more limited. I understand there is 
some responsibility there with the states. That is going to create 
some hazards also with the dangers of the infrastructure not being 
repaired and having deteriorated over the life. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

Beyond the proposed cuts of $23 billion to USDA, the President’s 
plan for economic growth and deficit reduction includes cuts to re- 
duce the deficit by an additional $32 billion over the next ten 
years. 

The deficit reduction plans reduce EQIP funding by $1 billion 
over ten years, and reduces CRP funding by $2 billion over ten 
years. 

I understand there are difficult decisions that have to be made 
in order to reduce the deficit, but do you feel that these cuts under- 
mine the long term value of our conservation programs, and do you 
think cutting them will ultimately cost us dearly in the future? 

Mr. White. You are referring to the President’s $32 billion cut 
from the Farm Bill programs. I think there are really three places 
you can get money in the Farm Bill, the commodity title, the con- 
servation title, and the nutrition title. 

As you look at $32 billion, and I will speak parochially, a $1 bil- 
lion cut is pretty much a haircut, as Mr. Kingston said. 

I think we can absorb that in EQIP, still do a good job, maybe 
do a better job of targeting. I think it is a pretty light touch on con- 
servation. 


CONSERVATION RESEARCH 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. Glad to know that. I have received a sig- 
nificant amount of feedback from a number of our producers in 
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Georgia encouraging further investment in ARS research related to 
drought tolerant plants and water conservation techniques. 

The National Peanut Lab in Dawson, Georgia has been very, 
very successful with research of this kind. 

Are there any comparable conservation programs or grants that 
will facilitate similar research, and does NRCS work with ARS in 
any capacity to ensure conservation is supported by adequate re- 
search dollars? 

Mr. White. ARS is one of our key partners, sir. NRCS is not a 
research organization. We are applied science at the local level, 
hopefully in an understandable way. 

We work with ARS on the Conservation Effects Assessment 
Project that the Under Secretary talked about. It is deeply inter- 
twined with the state land grants and ARS. They are the ones who 
are really doing the research and providing the information for us. 

We have conservation innovation grants that can take research 
from the lab and bridge that Valley of Death to make it practical 
to apply, and as you know, we also have several projects in your 
area like Flint Creek, where we are working very hard with local 
people on water conservation measures. 

Mr. Bishop. I guess my time has expired. 

Mr. Kingston. It has. We will have a second round. Mrs. Lum- 
mis. 


SAFE HARBOR APPROACH 

Mrs. Lummis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is nice to see you 
this morning, Mr. Sherman, Mr. White. 

There is a very significant project, as Mr. White is aware, in the 
11 western states dealing with sage-grouse. This NRCS initiative 
is designed to keep that species off the endangered species list, and 
to increase and protect grouse habitat. 

There is a safe harbor approach that is being used. 

I can just jump right to my question. How do you see the safe 
harbor approach applying to water quality programs, and do you 
expect it to provide guarantees from both the state and Federal 
Governments? 

I understand that you really are looking at the safe harbor ap- 
proach for different programs at USDA. 

I am curious about how that is going, how you see them playing 
out. 

Mr. White. Representative Lummis, you know, on the sage- 
grouse, we work with producers. They address the threats to sage- 
grouse. The Fish and Wildlife Service is saying even if the bird is 
listed, they do not have to do anything else. They have done what 
they are going to do, so they are going to be able to operate. 

We are calling it the “concept of certainty” to put the black heli- 
copters in the barn, do away with them. 

This concept, we are trying to apply that to the Clean Water Act, 
but there are two key things here. One, the Federal Government 
acting through EPA has no regulatory authority. Non-point sources 
are exempt. EPA cannot do anything. 

The only entity that has authority to regulate a non-point source, 
should they choose to do it, is the state agency. 
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What we are trying to do is work with states, and if they want 
to do it, it would be their programs. We are willing to assist them 
to work with producers, identify their water quality issues, develop 
a plan to address them, help them finance that plan, and in return, 
the state, not the Feds, would say okay, rancher Lummis, you do 
all this, we are going to give you a ten year pass from any future 
regulation. 

It is really — this may not be politically correct — I’d kind of like 
to make the regulators into the Maytag repairman. It would really 
be to protect and make sure that our farmers and ranchers con- 
tinue to farm and ranch without the fear or pressure of some regu- 
latory hammer hanging over their head. 

Mrs. Lummis. I think that is politically correct. It resonates with 
me. 


GRASSLAND RESERVE PROGRAM 

With regard to the Grassland Reserve Program, what would be 
the advantages and disadvantages of allowing private land trusts 
to get trans-section expenses paid for, like the NRCS? 

Mr. White. I think it would be fine. That should be something 
I would hope the House and Senate Ag Committees will take up 
in the re-authorization. 

There is a limited way to do that in the grassland. We can trans- 
fer to a third party entity, but we cannot pay the same as the Farm 
and Ranch Lands Protection Program. 

PROPOSED USER FEES 

Mrs. Lummis. Thank you. I want to ask a question about con- 
servation user fees. There seems to be a contrast in the goals of the 
NRCS getting contracts out the door or providing technical advice 
to implement voluntary conservation projects. 

Is the goal shifting towards number of acres instead of — is it 
quantity or quality? Is there a bias one way or the other? 

Mr. White. My bias would be towards quality. 

Mrs. Lummis. Is there a way to play out your bias on the ground? 

Mr. White. Yes, ma’am. Under Secretary Sherman mentioned 
the science that we are learning from the Conservation Effects As- 
sessment Project. We can be three to five times more effective by 
targeting the right acres, working in the areas that have the big- 
gest impact, which would make our funds go further and would 
have more of an impact on the resource base. 

CONSERVATION program consolidation 

Mrs. Lummis. Thank you. With regard to conservation consolida- 
tion, the consolidation of the programs that were proposed by the 
Ag Committee to the Super Committee and then they did not act 
on, they would have consolidated 23 conservation programs into 
five. 

We do not know where that is headed going forward. What are 
your opinions about that? Have you taken action towards consoli- 
dating at the Agency level, and do you think that could produce 
some efficiencies, technical assistance? 
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Would it be more useful if it was coming from a few programs 
instead of 23? 

Mr. White. Yes, ma’am. I very much believe so. I have a 
contrarian view of the House and Senate Ag Committees. I thought 
they did really well. They should not have been criticized for the 
secret Farm Bill. 

I never saw the final version. People from USDA, including my- 
self, were brought up and consulted. 

I think what Senator Stabenow, Senator Roberts, Representative 
Lucas, and Representative Peterson accomplished in the way of 
streamlining programs in that draft language or what they pre- 
pared, I think it really went a great way towards simplifying it and 
making us more efficient. 

Every program has to have its own rules and everything. If you 
can narrow that down and still keep the same flexibility and the 
same tools, I think it is so much better. 

Mr. Sherman. If I can, I wanted to simply add that it is not only 
to make life easier for the producer, because this alphabet soup of 
programs is very complicated. It is also to help our staff under- 
stand these programs, and to have them implement the programs. 

The 23 different programs, if you look at the easement programs 
or you look at the conservation programs, they are not all that dif- 
ferent. Yet, we have these very unique little niches in each pro- 
gram that adds enormous confusion to what we are doing. 

Consolidating them, making them simpler, making them more 
user friendly would be very helpful. 

Mrs. Lummis. Thank you. 

Mr. Bishop. Will the gentlelady yield? 

Mrs. Lummis. I will yield. 

CONSERVATION DELIVERY STREAMLINING INITIATIVE 

Mr. Bishop. Is this the same program as your conservation deliv- 
ery streamlining initiative? 

Mr. White. That is one of the efforts we are undertaking to im- 
prove the programs. 

Mr. Bishop. You do not know how that compares to what the 
Super Committee — what the Ag people did for the Super Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. White. Apples and oranges. We are taking EQIP and trying 
to make it — all the programs operate better in the field offices, 
stripping out the administrative burden, making them more effec- 
tive. 

The House and Senate Ag Committees will underwrite the policy 
framework under which this could be carried out. 

Mr. Kingston. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. I wanted to 
make sure I understood Mr. Bishop’s question. He said in terms of 
the streamlining of these conservation programs, that is not in 
your testimony, is it? 

Mr. White. No. 

Mr. Kingston. There is a proposal? 

Mr. White. For three years, we have been working on this. 
Maybe “streamlining” the program is not the right term. It is 
streamlining our business processes, looking at how we conduct 
business. 
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Right now, you apply for EQIP. We take your application and 
then we batch them all and at some date, we are going to rank 
them. Then we are going to talk to you about do you still want to 
do it. 

One of the things we hope to do through the mobile planning 
software we are going to put out in two years probably, is when 
you are in the field with that producer, if you are in a high priority, 
like Monterey Bay or Longleaf Pine, Flint River, or Chesapeake 
Bay, sage-grouse, why can we not do a contract then and there? 

Why do we have to wait months and do batching? It is more like 
talking about streamlining our business process. We are not mess- 
ing with the statutory requirements. 

Mr. Kingston. I just wanted to make sure we all understood 
this. 


FINANCIAL AUDIT 

I am not going to ask you about your audit. You are saying of 
the seven criticisms, you have done five of them, and you have not 
resigned, which is what you had promised last year, and we are 
going to have a clean audit next year. 

Is that what you testified to? 

Mr. White. We had seven material weaknesses. We were able to 
move two of them off. We still have five. We are hoping to get a 
couple more. The only bubble, I think, is we are going to have to 
convert to a completely new financial management system, and 
there could be some bubbles as we move from the Foundational Fi- 
nancial Information System — FFIS — to the Financial Management 
Modernization Initiative — FMMI as people become familiar with it. 

So until we get that, but I think we are going to get there, Mr. 
Kingston. 


PIGWEED 

Mr. Kingston. All right. Now, Mr. Bishop and I would be remiss 
in our duties if we did not bring up pigweed, and as you know, 
right now cotton farmers are turning up more soil and have 
pigweed problems, I think, the most in 25 years. The University of 
Georgia has been working with you guys on a pilot program with 
12 growers on a new conservation tillage system, and as I under- 
stand it, they have made progress that has been positive. 

What is the status of it, when is it going to be released? And 
what are your comments on the pilot? 

Mr. White. That pigweed is awful. It is glyphosate resistant. 
One plant can do 200,000 to a million seeds. The good thing is they 
do not have a long lifespan. 

So James Tillman, our State Conservationist in Georgia, has 
done some pilots. 

Mr. Kingston. Is he in Tifton or Athens? Do you know? 

Mr. White. Athens, Athens. 

We had spent, I think, a quarter of a million dollars last year on 
this pilot. We are looking at cover crops, looking at crop rotations, 
looking at the integrated pest management, which is where the 
University of Georgia is. There are chemicals that will work. 

I am hopeful that the crop rotations could be helpful, and not 
only through the Environmental Quality Incentives Program, but 
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also in the Conservation Stewardship Program there is an offering 
called the Resource Conserving Crop Rotation where we could actu- 
ally help farmers reach a higher level management, and you might 
do a cotton with a mix of a cover crop, corn, and have a rotation 
like that and have a big impact on reducing pigweed. 

Mr. Kingston. Are we going fast enough given the size of the 
problem? And do you have any estimate of how much damage it is 
costing in terms of dollars? 

Mr. White. I do not have damage estimates, sir. And, no, we are 
not moving fast enough because it is not just Georgia. It is up 
through Arkansas, and it is not just pigweed. It is going to be stuff 
like some of the other Johnsongrass and things like that. 

Mr. Kingston. I do not have it with me, but I was looking at a 
chart of how many counties have it in Georgia right now, and it 
has just gone where 73 counties right now have it since 2004. In 
2004 there was one county, and now it is up to 73. It multiplies 
that quickly. 

So if it is going to Arkansas, Alabama and everywhere else, Mr. 
Bishop, I have 20 seconds left if you want to jump in on this be- 
cause I know you are hearing from your cotton folks. 

Mr. Bishop. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kingston. I think our concern is to make sure we are mov- 
ing as quickly as possible because it is a huge problem, and as Mr. 
Sherman said, we have record crop income right now in production 
and everything is going well. This might be the next boll weevil. 

Mr. Farr. 

MANDATORY CONSERVATION WITH CROP INSURANCE 

Mr. Farr. Based on what we are hearing from the discussions on 
the Farm Bill, it looks like the Congress will probably be moving 
away from the direct payments. There seems to be support for in- 
stead providing a higher level of taxpayer subsidy for crop insur- 
ance. 

In addition, we are hearing that some of the conservation pro- 
grams may be scaled back. Before 1996, farmers were required to 
implement soil conservation measures or risk being dropped from 
the crop insurance. This year’s Farm Bill removed that require- 
ment. 

Since the taxpayers are providing additional funding for crop in- 
surance, would you support including mandatory soil conservation 
practices as a requirement for the program? 

Mr. White. I understand the whole rationale behind this, Mr. 
Farr, and prior to the 1996 Farm Bill, it was linked and it was re- 
moved in Freedom to Farm Farm Bill in 1996. I think realistically 
I do not think it is going to happen. I think if it does happen in 
the future, sir, we are going to have to engage the industry to fig- 
ure out a way or is there some sort of a middle ground. 

Mr. Farr. We were just talking about how do you implement 
best management practices. If you know that soil conservation 
practices work, why not require it? It is like, you know, getting 
your mortgage based on you have got fire insurance. Fire insurance 
is based on what the probability of your house burning down is. 
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I mean, you try to always incorporate best management practices 
as a condition to getting licensed or getting funded. There is a tax- 
payer role here. We subsidize the crop insurance. 

Mr. White. I understand it, sir. The whole area of crop insurance 
is kind of out of my wheelhouse though, and that is going to have 
to be an issue for the Senate and House Agriculture Committees. 

Mr. Farr. Yes, but you are selling best management practices. 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Farr. Why would you not want your best management prac- 
tices to be used as a tool? 

Mr. White. Well, we already have conservation compliance for a 
great deal of things, for highly erodible lands, for Swampbuster. 
We have adjusted gross income limitations which exclude certain 
people from participating, and I think the more requirements you 
have I do not know if they reach a point of diminishing returns on 
your effectiveness. 

Mr. Farr. Well, I think you ought to be looking into those carrot- 
stick issues, and I hope that you will not just say that we are not 
going to be involved in it. I think you need to keep upgrading our 
ability to get highest and best use out of lands with the most prac- 
tical natural systems, the way to do things right. 

soil and water resources conservation act 

Let me ask you another question. Last year USDA released the 
appraisal report required under the Soil and Water Resources Con- 
servation Act, but we have not yet seen the program report which 
is required under the statute. When will we receive the RCA Pro- 
gram report? 

And I assume it is going to include the evaluation of existing con- 
servation programs and recommendations for program improve- 
ments. 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Farr. Like mandatory soil conservation. 

Mr. White. There are two things here. One is the Resource Con- 
servation Appraisal. That was released, I think, December, Janu- 
ary, somewhere in that time frame. 

Mr. Farr. Yes. 

Mr. White. The second piece which you are referring to is after 
you do the appraisal, you have to do the national conservation 
plan. We are late with that, but it is drafted. It is going through 
interagency review, and hopefully late March, early April it will be 
out, sir. 


CONSERVATION STEWARDSHIP PROGRAM 

Mr. Farr. Can you tell us about the most recent CSP sign-up 
and about some of the improvements that were made to the pro- 
gram this year? 

Mr. White. Love to, love to. 

Mr. Farr. In about five seconds. 

Mr. White. Okay. We are allowed to take 10.7 million acres this 
year. We had over 19 million sign up. So we are going to leave 
about nine million on the table, which means we are going to get 
the best. 
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We have improved the program. It is not just focused on main- 
taining what is there. There is an emphasis now on additionality, 
60 percent of the payment for additional practices and 40 percent 
is based on maintaining existing practices. It is offered nationwide. 

We have got a new tool that kind of functions like Turbo Tax. 
If you ever do Turbo Tax, it tells you how much you are getting 
as a refund, and you have to answer questions. So producers can 
see how if they do this enhancement or that enhancement, the im- 
pact it has on their points, and it will also tell them the dollar 
value. So it is like we have made it super transparent, a lot of im- 
provements. 

We got rid of a bunch of enhancements that I did not think were 
very good. We have added some really cool stuff, one that will real- 
ly help in this pigweed issue, one that helps conserve water. We 
have got a bunch of new wildlife ones. 

So the new program is pretty spiffy. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Bishop. 

BLOCK GRANT SYSTEM 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

The Georgia Soil and Water Conservation Commission relies on 
2008 Farm Bill programs and grants to provide soil and water re- 
source information, as well as technical, financial and planning as- 
sistance in order to maintain and conserve resources that are es- 
sential to farmers throughout the State of Georgia. 

Due to the uncertainty of reauthorization of the Farm Bill, have 
you considered any other ways to administer these grants and the 
program, such as possibly a State block grant system? 

Mr. White. No, sir, we would not favor a State block grant sys- 
tem with these federal funds. We feel pretty strongly that these 
funds should go directly to producers, working with producers on 
a site-specific landscape. We will work with any State agency or 
local entity, but we have not made any looks ahead if the Farm Bill 
is not reauthorized. 

If the Farm Bill is not reauthorized, we revert back to that 1949 
parity thing, which would be a massive train wreck if the Farm 
Bill is not reauthorized or at least extended. 

Mr. Bishop. Okay. Thank you. 

RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

As you know, the President’s budget proposes to eliminate fund- 
ing for Resource Conservation and Development Program. For the 
past two years, the budget has included $51 million in funding. It 
seems that the administration or OMB has made similar proposals 
to eliminated RC&D in the past. 

Having proposed to eliminate funding, the department must ob- 
viously see the program as having poor performance or a serious 
lack of performance. 

Has the agency asked the councils to develop program improve- 
ment strategies or proposals? 

And if RC&D found previous projects or proposals were problem- 
atic, what solutions have been offered or developed in order to ad- 
dress the outstanding concerns of the program? 
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And if support for the program is eliminated, what do you foresee 
happening with the existing RC&D areas? 

Mr. White. Congressman, I am a big fan of the Resource Con- 
servation and Development Councils. Those areas, they do a lot of 
superb work in rural America. Last year as a part of the final Ap- 
propriations bill that was passed by this Congress, funding was 
eliminated for all the RC&Ds. Essentially we had to close that pro- 
gram out. We had to deal with 400 people, closing 375 offices. 

We think we have done that fairly. I have been in touch with the 
RC&D Council members, the President, their staff, and they be- 
lieve that 70 to 75 percent of all the RC&D Councils will remain 
functioning and viable, and NRCS welcomes work with them as we 
would any other 501(c)(3). 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Bishop. Okay. In the past, the Office of Inspector General 
criticized the department for deficiencies within the department, 
particularly the need for improvements in overall financial man- 
agement. One of the specific areas cited as management of con- 
tracts. 

Do you expect there to be any problems with obligated funds as 
a result from the budget reductions? 

Mr. White. Well, if you are talking financial problems, we are 
the poster child. We have got four years of independent audits 
where we have had disclaimers of opinion, and we are making 
progress toward that. 

We are making super progress in reducing our de-obligations. 
Our improper payments according to the Performance and Account- 
ability Report — the PAR report — were 0.8 percent. So that is pretty 
good. 

We have a team that is working in eight different areas. We are 
just doing so much in the area of financial management it is in- 
credible because we do have to get up. We owe you and the Amer- 
ican people our best efforts that you know where the money is 
being spent and you have confidence that it is being done wisely, 
sir. 

Mr. Bishop. So you will be able with the budget reductions; you 
will still be able to go forward with that effort? 

Mr. White. We have to, sir. If there is an area that we will in- 
crease people in, it is in financial management. We simply have to. 
You are talking about $4 billion of public funds, and we have to 
do a good job with that. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. White. 

Mr. Kingston. Mrs. Lummis. 

Mrs. Lummis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

CONSERVATION PROGRAM CONSOLIDATION 

I am going to pursue this consolidation question before I move 
on to a question about CRP. 

As I understand it, the proposal to the Super Committee by the 
agriculture leaders was that the programs be grouped into five 
groups: working lands, regional partnerships, easements, CRP, and 
then everything else. 
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Now, if you were grouping programs, is that how you would do 
it? Is that a logical grouping? 

Mr. White. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Lummis. Would you do it a little differently? 

Mr. White. Again, I never saw their final language, but based 
upon what I do know and my participation in discussions, I think 
what they have outlined is very good. It is awesome. 

Mrs. Lummis. So it can reduce operating costs possibly? 

Mr. White. I think so, yes. 

Mrs. Lummis. Okay. And streamline program delivery, in other 
words? 

Mr. White. Yes. Say, for example, the Environmental Quality In- 
centives Program and Wildlife Habitat Incentives Program, there is 
nothing you can do in WHIP that you cannot do in EQIP. 

Mrs. Lummis. Yes. 

Mr. White. But yet we have two rules. We have two, you know, 
applications. There are two different sets. In EQIP, the contract 
limitation is $300,000. In WHIP, it is $50,000. There is no contract 
limitation, but it is a $50,000 a year payment cap. Over here there 
is no payment cap. 

With EQIP you could treat federal lands that are adjacent to pri- 
vate lands. Here it has to be private lands. There is different cri- 
teria for who can apply. 

So if you can kind of blend those together and still give us the 
same tools, but make it simpler, it would be so much easier for pro- 
ducers and so much easier for our farmers to understand. They do 
not care about this alphabet soup. 

Mrs. Lummis. Right. 

Mr. White. They just want to get somebody off their back or fix 
the creek, you know. So I think what the Senate did is pretty awe- 
some. 

Mrs. Lummis. Well, I hear that as well. I hear that from pro- 
ducers. 

So now I am going to move into 

Mr. Kingston. But before you do that, if the gentlewoman would 
yield. 

Mrs. Lummis. I would. 

CONSERVATION DELIVERY STREAMLINING INITIATIVE 

Mr. Kingston. You were talking about the streamlining and it 
would take about two years on the computer system. 

Mr. White. To get the mobile computing, to get the tablets out 
in the field. We are field testing right now the Client Gateway so 
that producers can get into the system, and we are testing our Fi- 
nancial Assistance Desktop, which will eliminate a lot of the ad- 
ministrative burden. 

So the mobile stuff is a couple of years out because there is a lot 
more work that has to be done in that. 

Mr. Kingston. But CSP you said you could do quickly, and I was 
just wondering in terms of the computer conversion. 

Mr. White. That is in the office. That is in the office on the desk- 
top software where you have to go through and choose the enhance- 
ments you want. You have to answer questions. It is kind of a self- 
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guided thing. How many acres do you have? What crop do you 
grow? What is your rotation? 

Mr. Kingston. It is just more complicated in terms of the con- 
servation programs than it is CSP, and it is mobile. Is that why 
it would take two years? 

Mr. White. I think I have confused you all, and if I have, I apolo- 
gize. 

Mr. Kingston. I think it is me. 

Mr. White. What? 

Mr. Kingston. You have probably just confused me. Everybody 
else probably has got it. The CSP software you said you could con- 
vert really quickly. 

Mr. White. We have new CSP software right now. 

Mr. Kingston. But on the conservation it was two years to get 
to that quick, streamline and turn it around while you are out in 
the farmer’s field? 

Mr. White. That would be strictly the mobile aspects where you 
go out with your tablet, and your whatever. I do not mean a brand 
name, but whatever a tablet would be. It could, you know, pull 
down from a satellite. You would have the soils information. In- 
stead of being in your office trying to get the soils information 
which we have now, you would actually be on your farm and you 
could actually answer all the questions on the spot. 

And to get to that point, it is going to require a lot of Information 
Technology — IT — development. It has nothing to do with the Farm 
Bill or the policy there. It is to enable our people to service better 
on the ground in the field. 

Your question is how much time it would take to fuse the pro- 
grams together? 

Mrs. Lummis. Well, I would be happy to hear your response to 
that if that happens. 

Mr. White. If the House and Senate pass a new Farm Bill and 
say we take those three easement programs and put them in one 
and you put a couple of cost shares in another, it would be much 
simpler to do the rules. Probably instead of having to do ten rules, 
we would do five rules. 

Mrs. Lummis. Yes, that would be great. That just sounds so prac- 
tical. I hope the Agriculture Committees do that. 

Mr. Chairman, would you indulge me to ask my next question? 

Mr. Kingston. Actually I used about two of your minutes and I 
am next. I will just yield you two minutes of mine. How about that? 

Mrs. Lummis. Thank you. 

conservation reserve program 

Regarding CRP, of all the programs that you administer that I 
really admire and think are productive, the one of which I am no 
longer entirely enamored is CRP. And I support the Committee’s 
desire to reduce the number of acres. I think they recommended re- 
ducing the current 32 million acre cap to 25 million in a step-down 
basis. To me that makes perfect sense. 

I also understand that Secretary Vilsack announced a new CRP 
Grasslands and Wetlands Initiative to set aside a million acres 
with specific criteria, duck nesting habitat, upland birds, wetlands, 
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pollinators, and wildlife. If those two things happen simulta- 
neously, how do you see that coming together? 

And could you talk to me a little bit about the advantages of con- 
tinuous sign-up? I know that that is an alternative to general sign- 
up that may have some merit. So I just want a general overview 
on this stuff. 

Mr. White. If I may, one point of clarification. NRCS does not 
administer the CRP. That is done by the Farm Service Agency. 
They do the policy. We do the technical work only on that par- 
ticular program. 

Mrs. Lummis. Oh, okay. Thank you for that. 

Mr. White. The announcement last week on these million acres 
I thought really moved the CRP in a good direction because polli- 
nators are superb. I mean, one out of every three bites we take we 
rely on an insect, a bird or some critter to pollinate it, and to have 
100,000 acres that would be for that I think would really help it. 

And some of those things, like you said, the upland bird habitat 
which would benefit pheasants, quails, ground nesting species, 
could be done in such a way that you take that odd area out of a 
field, get rid of the point rows or take that hillside that you cannot 
do anything with, and grass it down. 

So I think it really moves the CRP in a good direction, and I real- 
ly like the continuous sign-up because it targets aspects of working 
landscapes, like a waterway in a cropland field or a buffer at the 
edge of a field. 

Mrs. Lummis. So would the continuous sign-up be used for this 
new plan of the Secretary’s if it moved forward? 

Mr. White. Yes, ma’am. I think so. 

Mrs. Lummis. Okay, but would there be some merit to moving 
the whole system towards that as we are scaling it down as a way 
to rationalize and right-size the program in a time of tough budg- 
ets. 

Mr. White. I had not really considered that. There has always 
been a general sign-up, you know, the whole farm enrollment. I 
know that there are aspects of the whole farm enrollment which, 
you know, retires that land, takes it out of crop production. There 
has been some significant environmental benefits from water qual- 
ity, reduced inputs. Certainly in certain areas of the country you 
see some wildlife populations come roaring back like pheasants and 
some of the landscape level species. 

Mrs. Lummis. I think the bird hunters are the biggest advocates 
for CRP now, way more at least in our part of the country, way 
more than ranchers and farmers. 

Mr. White. I like working lands aspects if we do conservation 
and do it in harmony with agriculture production. That is an inter- 
esting question. I really had not thought about it, Representative. 

Mrs. Lummis. Thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. In my remaining 30 seconds, I do want to 
say that I have a lot of worries about CRP being oversubscribed. 
A lot of that land is not highly erodible as it is supposed to be. It 
is an enormously popular middle class entitlement, and there are 
a lot of people who are involved in it that do not farm for a living, 
but enjoy the income. 
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And now that crop prices are so high, suddenly they do not need 
to have the land out of production. It is the classic we are paying 
people not to farm program in the USDA, and so with that I am 
out of time. 

Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. I come from a background of a lot of land use issues, 
and you know, in my district you cannot farm on slopes. You can- 
not even build on slopes. In Big Sur we have a provision called 
Viewshed Protection. You cannot build if you can see what you are 
going to build. 

Not a lot of areas in the country are that strict, but do you know 
what? The land values are high. The land is kept in its natural 
state, and that has a value to it. So I think I share this concern 
maybe from a different direction, but I just think that we ought not 
be paying people for not farming on land that they should not be 
farming on, and I hope that something can come out of this. 

EMERGENCY WATERSHED PROTECTION PROGRAM 

Let me ask you a question about your NRCS Emergency Water- 
shed Program. There was $215 million put in for new emergency 
funding in Fiscal Year 2012. In addition, $31 million provided in 
prior years was released for use in the more recent disasters. The 
funding was provided in response to Hurricane Irene, and to some 
other natural disasters around the country. 

My experience is that this is really an important program, and 
I just wondered where the status of these funds are and what 
progress have you made on hurricane clean-up. 

Mr. White. The $215.9 million we got in the appropriations — we 
have sent out $215.7 and have a small, little reserve. So that was 
all for 2011 disasters. Then you gave us the repurposing ability, 
that $31 million, which really took money that had been tied up 
like for Hurricane Katrina and allowed us to use it. 

We just announced yesterday we sent out $17.9 million. We have 
completely taken care of the backlog of 2011 projects. 

Mr. Farr. Okay. You have sent it all out. What is the progress 
of the clean-up? 

Mr. White. Oh, they start work. If it is an exigency, which is a 
threat to life or property, if there is a direct threat, that work has 
to be done in ten days. If it is non-exigency, which means it is de- 
bris clean-up or repairing something, that work has to be done in 
220 days. So it is time bounded. 

One of the things we found, Mr. Farr, is like a state will do a 
damage survey request or report, and they will say, “We think we 
need $100,000.” We will send $100,000 out, and maybe it takes 
$85,000. They will send $15,000 back, or maybe it takes $115,000 
and we have to send them more. So there is constant 

Mr. Farr. And you do not have to monitor that or go through 
FEMA with all of that, like the emergency funding that FEMA has, 
because it is very bureaucratic? You have to spend the money in 
order to get it back under FEMA where there is a 25 percent local 
match. 

Mr. White. We do follow FEMA rules as far as the cost share. 
If you are in a really low income area, they will say 90 percent or 
100 percent. We generally follow their lead. 
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The program has a lot of latitude on contracts. I have been in- 
volved in projects when I worked in South Carolina. We had a 500- 
year flood in a little town. A couple people died. I mean, it was a 
mess. Before the rain stopped falling we had bulldozers out there 
and backhoes shoring up some properties. 

When the Missouri floods this past spring were occurring, there 
was a little town in Arkansas, limited income. The waters were 
lapping up and up. They were eroding the town lagoon. If it broke, 
stuff was going to go everywhere and pollute their water supply. 
We fixed it that morning. We found out about it by nine. By 12 peo- 
ple were working there. It cost $20,000 to fix it, and we probably 
saved half a million dollars in repair work. 

So we can move really fast in these exigency projects. 

Mr. Farr. It would be interesting, Mr. Chairman, to see how 
FEMA has because my experience with FEMA is they cannot move 
that fast. They have to have private contracts. 

Mr. White. We can move fast. We can suspend the normal con- 
tracting. 

Mr. Farr. Do you have the ability to waive the cost share? 

Mr. White. Yes, we can. 

Mr. Farr. Where you take in kind? 

Mr. White. Yes. Yes, sir, we can do it. It is going to be very rare, 
but we can do it. I did it this year for a single mom in Arkansas 
who was going to lose her home, who had no resources and the 
county could not sponsor it. So I have done that before. 

Mr. Farr. Give us your home number. 

Mr. Kingston. You know, Sam, I think last week when we were 
batting back and forth about the error rates in some of the USDA 
programs, I think FEMA has the first place of all programs, and 
it must be 25 to 28 percent, in that range, even more. I am just 
going out of memory. 

Mr. Farr. For an emergency response agency, they are very dif- 
ficult to work with. They are very regimented and programmatic. 

Mr. Kingston. Floods and disasters bring out the absolute best 
and worst in everybody. 

Mrs. Lummis. 


FARM BILL REAUTHORIZATION 

Mrs. Lummis. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions, 
but I would like to use the little bit of time I have to talk to the 
Chairman and the Ranking Member of this committee about ap- 
proaching the authorizers during this period of reauthorization of 
the Farm Bill and see if there could be a bipartisan effort to, in 
these tough economic times, to phase out the CRP Program. 

I do not have a problem actually with a million acre. Is that not 
the deal that Mr. Vilsack is proposing? 

Mr. Kingston. Right. 

Mrs. Lummis. That really targets specific properties, but I agree 
with you, Mr. Chairman. I see the CRP Program as expendable in 
a time of tough financial. That is ridiculous. That is just too big 
a program at a time when we cannot afford it. 

How often do you visit with the authorizers? And do you make 
suggestions about these mandatory programs that could be phased 
out? 
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Mr. Kingston. I actually talk to Colin Peterson continuously and 
Frank Lucas quite frequently. The problem I think is actually not 
getting a bipartisan agreement on the House side, but getting a bi- 
cameral agreement with the Senate. 

Mr. Farr. I am not sure that it ought to be totally wiped out. 
I think what we have heard today is what you need is you need 
tools in your toolbox. What you need to do is make sure that you 
are looking at the whole picture. 

I mean, in this place, in an ability to do as these species get list- 
ed and as we try to figure out what is the essential habitat, you 
are going to need tools to do that, and this may be one of them, 
and other things. 

There is probably a proper time to use this money, and there is 
a lot of improper use of the money because it is just targeted with- 
out looking at a bigger plan. But I think if you incorporate it into 
a whole management plan, ecosystem management plan or basin 
plan or whatever it is, you could make some more sense out of it, 
and I do not think taxpayers mind doing it that way, but I do think 
they mind for the reasons that you both brought up. 

I mean, I went through these Farm Bills. I guess I have been 
through three of them, and I think there is a need to have it more 
collaborative between the authorizers. In most cases appropriators 
do not get invited or vice versa to participate. I sat on the Agri- 
culture Committee for years and never really understood agri- 
culture until I got on this committee because you really get into the 
meat and bones of how it all works. 

Mrs. Lummis. Yes, in the Wyoming legislature — sorry. We are 
having a sidebar here. So thank you for your tolerance. 

Mr. Kingston. Actually, if the gentlewoman will yield, one of the 
things that Mr. Farr and I appreciate is that you are not afraid to 
enter into the policy discussion while some of the agencies that we 
talk to just are neutral, but you are out there working where the 
rubber meets the road, and your input is extremely important and 
your openness and transparency in terms of, well, this is what we 
are seeing that works and does not work. 

Mrs. Lummis. I agree. Thank you for that. 

Process-wise, this is the goofiest place I have ever seen. In the 
Wyoming legislature, a bill goes to a committee, let’s say the Agri- 
culture Committee, to create a new program. Then it is re-referred 
if it comes out of the Agriculture Committee with a positive rec- 
ommendation. It is re-referred to the Appropriations Committee be- 
fore it goes to the floor of the house, and then if it passes, it goes 
to the senate authorizing committee, so to speak, and then it is 
again re-referred to the Senate Appropriations Committee before it 
goes to the floor of the senate. 

That way you have got the creation of a new program or the ex- 
pansion of a program or the repeal of a program going directly from 
the authorizing committee to the Appropriations Committee to 
make the call about what is an appropriate amount of money to 
spend on that. 

Here that never happens. So you have got programs that are au- 
thorized but never funded. You have got agencies, the whole USDA 
does not even know what programs it has in the entirety because 
why would you pay any attention to a program that is authorized 
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but not funded. This is just a mess, and it is not the agency’s fault. 
It is Congress’ fault. 

Congress passes programs without knowing what other programs 
are already out there, and nobody can say what other programs are 
already out there because they are not funded, and so we just keep 
throwing stuff at agencies. 

Mr. Farr. We have all experienced that having served in State 
legislatures, and my suggestion is there is a process here to change 
that. It is call the House rules. We adopt them every two years the 
first thing we do, and that is where you can change all of that. 

In talking to Tom Udall, the Senate does not even bring up their 
rules. They just grandfather them in. That is why you cannot even 
have a debate on filibuster law. 

Mrs. Lummis. So do you think there would be any appetite in the 
House, a bipartisan appetite, for those types of reforms? 

Mr. Farr. If you did it, what happened in California, essentially 
you had to split the Appropriations Committee into two commit- 
tees, one that would do the budget like we are doing and the other 
that would just hear the cost of the bills. I mean, that might be 
a smart thing to do in Congress, but I think you have got so much 
institutional bureaucracy that is wedded to the procedure here both 
inside Congress and outside that it is going to be very hard to 
change that. 

Mrs. Lummis. It is also going to be hard to retire $16 trillion in 
debt, but I mean, we just have to do some things differently around 
here. 

And I yield back. I appreciate your indulgence of my departure 
from the scheduled program. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, let me say this. I think that within the con- 
text of what is germane and our rules allow offering amendments 
on CRP or any other of these cost saving ideas is a good idea and 
doing it bipartisan within the Committee, maybe offering it on the 
floor rather than in Committee, and the only reason why I say that 
is a lot of times when you do something in committee it disappears 
in conference, whereas if it is on the floor, it still disappears, but 
not without notice. 

Mrs. Lummis. So can we offer — now I am just thinking out loud — 
so let’s say the Agriculture Appropriations’ bill hits the floor of the 
House. Can we offer amendments to the mandatory programs? Be- 
cause is CRP not a mandatory program? 

Mr. Kingston. The Rules Committee probably will not allow it 
because the authorizing committee will call a point of order on it, 
but you can do the no funds shall be expended, and if you wanted 
to say CRP would be limited to, you know, 28 million acres instead 
of going up to 32. You could figure it out. I mean, that could be 
done legally in terms of consistency with the rules, and you can 
drive the point with it. 

Mrs. Lummis. I think that would be a fun bipartisan discussion. 
So I will visit with both of you about how to structure that. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Farr. You had better visit with us because we will be man- 
aging the bill on the floor and we will be arguing for or against 
that amendment. 
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Mrs. Lummis. Thank you very much, and thank you for your in- 
dulgence of this sidebar, and thank you for being here as well. 

Mr. Kingston. And I just wanted to make an observation, and 
I had one question. My observation is on the safe harbor thing. 
Mrs. Lummis actually brought it up, but one of the problems with 
things like safe harbor and best management practices is they do 
become standards, and then if you are out there and you are not 
doing it, and usually that is somebody who is maybe a little more 
independent or less connected or does not have the means. They 
are suddenly more vulnerable because they are not participating in 
this voluntary program. I get worried about that. While safe har- 
bors are very productive, you can still have that unintended con- 
sequence. 

The other thing I wanted to mention, let the record show the 
head nodded. You know, closed caption, “head nod on the panel.” 

URBAN LANDSCAPE INITIATIVES 

The other thing, on the landscape initiatives, this is more an 
urban pet peeve of mine than a rural, but my mother lives in Colo- 
rado. When we go out to Boulder, everybody has this bright green- 
chartreuse land, and if you know anything about Boulder Colorado, 
it is probably the most environmentally green area in the world, 
but they just waste tons of water watering grass that they im- 
ported from Georgia or something like that. It has no business 
being out there. 

In terms of natural groundcover in urban areas, to me that is 
something that we need to be discussing in terms of water usage. 
It is more of a local issue, but when you talk about the sage grass 
and everything else, we are pushing as much as practical and when 
possible indigenous species, correct, as ground covers? 

Mr. White. Correct, absolutely. 

Mr. Kingston. And I know at one time the Forestry Department 
had an urban tree program, which I think we killed. 

Mr. Farr. Still do. 

Mr. Kingston. They do still have it? 

Mr. Farr. The Forestry Program. 

Mr. Kingston. In urban forestry, do they push indigenous only? 

Mr. Sherman. I think they do, but I will check that and get back 
to you on that. If I can, you know, just add to your comment be- 
cause in my earlier life I dealt a lot with these water conservation 
issues in urban areas, and you are absolutely right. Particularly in 
the West, half of the water that is being used in urban areas is for 
lawn watering. 

[The information follows:] 

The U.S. Forest Service Urban and Community Forestry Program works closely 
with State and local partners to promote the planting of “the right tree in the right 
place.” Local experts — arborists, urban foresters, and nursery industry profes- 
sionals — are the best qualified to know, recommend and promote the types of trees 
suitable in a given location for a given purpose. Often native species are preferred 
and are best suited for planting in urban soils and difficult urban conditions, such 
as small planting spaces. At times, however, ornamental, non-native trees that have 
been proven over time to perform well in urban conditions, and are not invasive, 
are well suited and included on recommended tree planting lists. 

Mr. Kingston. Except for in Las Vegas. I know all of that grass 
is natural for the golf courses out there. 
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Mr. Sherman. But it does have an impact on agriculture, and 
frequently cities are acquiring water rights to line up agricultural 
land and moving them to urban areas. So it is a problem. 

Mr. Farr. We solved that problem, Mr. Chairman by giving 
every house a water budget, and if you look at that budget you do 
not have enough water to have a lawn. So people are taking their 
lawns out, and if they want to build an extra bathroom, you have 
to do it within your budget. So you have to replace every single 
utility in your house, you know, washing machine, dishwasher, 
showers, toilets, everything. They would have to be lowest water 
use in order to have a net no increase in water use. 

So markets can do it. 

Mr. Sherman. But the alternate way is a graduated pricing 
scheme which can actually have the same effect. 

Mr. Farr. Although my mother and father would turn over in 
their grave if they knew that my sister took their house and put 
in an artificial lawn, and in the back I actually did not think I 
would ever say this, but it is actually very attractive. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Kingston. You cannot beat it barefooted in July, but when 
I was a kid we actually had a rotary lawn mower, meaning no en- 
gine except for me pushing, and it got caught on every pine cone 
and gumball in Athens, Georgia as I was cutting it, and then we 
went out to visit some friends in El Paso, Texas, and all of their 
yards were pumped syenite, you know, this brown gravely stuff. 
Gosh, this is so cool. If we could just load up the car, make our 
whole yard this way, this would be the route to go. 

I know in El Paso they probably have the green grass curse. I 
am not certain, but you as a Coloradan, where is your home in Col- 
orado? 

Mr. Sherman. In Denver. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, Denver has all kinds. I do not know. You 
probably get more water than they do up north of you maybe. 

Mr. Sherman. It is actually very similar there, Boulder and Fort 
Collins, if that is what you are talking about. 

Mr. Kingston. The Thompson Project. 

Mr. Sherman. Big Thompson Project, yes. 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. Well, Mr. Farr, I am finished. 

Mr. Farr. Well, I want to reiterate your comment. I really appre- 
ciate this board having opinions. There is some pressure in Wash- 
ington never to have anybody come up here and have an opinion 
other than that of the President of the United States or Office of 
OMB, but I appreciate it because it is a give-and-take. We are in 
a learning process. We like sharing your knowledge, and I hope, as 
the Chairman said, that you will also encourage the Secretary to 
allow the agencies to get involved in the Farm Bill instead of just 
being the recipient of whatever we do. If we do it wrong, you have 
got to carry it out, and I think that your professional abilities of 
the department certainly know areas where we can make improve- 
ments, and I suggest that you get involved in drafting that bill as 
much as you can. 

Mr. Sherman. Well, thank you, and I should say that we have 
a very hard time getting Chief White to speak up. He is very shy 
by his nature, but we are working at it. 
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Mr. Kingston. All right, and I do want to say, getting back on 
the pigweed, I do want to accelerate that, and I know Janies Till- 
man. I was thinking you were talking about the UGA scientist who 
is a guy named Culpepper, but he is promoting some things that 
I know James can contact him, and I know they are all over it, but 
I do think we need to accelerate that. It is a deep tillage system 
that they are doing. 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. 

Mr. Kingston. All right. With that, the Committee stands ad- 
journed. 
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Natural Resources Conservation Service 


Questions for the Record by Mr. Kingston 


active congress ionally designated projects from previous fiscal years 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a list of all congressionally designated 
projects from previous fiscal years that are active. Include information on 
recipient, location, purpose, appropriations provided, obligations to date, 
and any unobligated balances. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Unobligated 

balances 


$36, 000 

1, 336, 962 
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ALLOCATIONS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a chart showing the final allocation for 
fiscal year 2011 and the estimated allocation for fiscal 2012 for 
conservation technical assistance and financial assistance for all 
discretionary and mandatory conservation programs managed by NRCS. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

(The information follows:] 

CONSERVATION PROGRAMS ALLOCATIONS - TECHNICAL/ FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) 

Technical Financial 

Discretionary Program Assistance Assistance Total 


Conservation Technical 
Assistance 

$753,817,490 


$753,817,490 

Soil Survey 

93,751,122 

- 

93,751,122 

Snow Survey 

10,247,452 

- 

10,247,452 

Plant Materials Center 

11,065,824 

- 

11,065,824 

Emergency Watershed 
Protection 

24,414,061 

$79,865,173 

104,279,234 

Resource Conservation 
& Development 

22,638,078 


22,638, 078 

Watershed Operations, 
WF-03 (Flood) 

1,583, 741 

10,749,000 

12,332, 741 

Watershed Operations, 
WF-08 (Ops) 

8,906,247 

15, 609,585 

24,515,832 

Watershed Rehab, WR-07 

17,404,854 

13,202,739 

30, 607,593 

SUBTOTAL 

943,828, 869 

119,426, 497 

1,063,255, 366 
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Technical Financial 

Mandatory Program Assistance Assistance Total 


Agricultural 

Management Assistance 
Program 

1, 550,289 

5,949,000 

7,499,289 

Agricultural Water 
Enhancement Program 

14,552,119 

59,228, 142 

73, 780,261 

Chesapeake Bay 

Watershed Program 

12,730,293 

60, 617,752 

73, 348,045 

Conservation Reserve 
Program 

122,847,479 

. 

122, 847,479 

Conservation Security 
Program 

21,274,000 

180,411,281 

201, 685,281 

Conservation 

Stewardship Program 

70, 818, 388 

526,209,824 

597,028,212 

Environmental Quality 
Incentives Program 

337,731,000 

900,269,000 

1,238, 000,000 

Farm & Ranch Lands 
Protection Program 

7,794,357 

163,260, 999 

171,055, 356 

Grasslands Reserve 
Program 

7,869, 698 

70,743,977 

78, 613,675 

Healthy Forests 

Reserve Program 

2,209,517 

17,939,611 

20, 149, 128 

Wildlife Habitat 
Incentive Program 

23, 592,000 

61,402,285 

84, 994,285 

Wetlands Reserve 

Program 

46,596,816 

535,014,299 

581,611,115 

SUBTOTAL 

669,565, 956 

2,581,046,170 

3,250, 612, 126 

GRAND TOTAL 

1,613,394,825 

2,700,472,667 

4, 313,867,492 


FY 2012 Estimate 


Technical Financial 

Discretionary Program Assistance Assistance Total 


Conservation Technical 
Assistance 

$728, 634, 613 


$728,634,613 

Soil Survey 

77,848,770 

... 

77,848,770 

Snow Survey 

9,213,799 

- 

9,213, 799 

Plant Materials Center 

9,327,000 

- 

9,327,000 

Emergency Watershed 
Protection 

27,971, 532 

$206,840,471 

234,812,003 

Watershed Operations, 
WF-03 (Flood) 

2, 583, 183 

1,630,811 

4,213, 994 

Watershed Operations, 
WF-08 (Ops) 

5, 919, 360 

7, 689,105 

13,608,465 

Watershed Rehab, WR-07 
(Rehab) 

1,133, 844 

10,739,000 

11,872,844 
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Discretionary Program 

Technical 

Assistance 

Financial 

Assistance 

Total 

Watershed Rehab, WR-84 
(Rehab) 

2, 512,237 

10, 300,045 

12,812,282 

SUBTOTAL 

865, 144,338 

237, 199, 432 

1,102, 343, 770 

Mandatory Program 

Technical 

Assistance 

Financial 

Assistance 

Total 

Agricultural 

Management Assistance 
Program 

$517,000 

$1, 983,000 

$2, 500,000 

Agricultural Water 
Enhancement Program 

11,975,576 

48,023,999 

59, 999, 575 

Chesapeake Bay 

Watershed Program 

8,768, 978 

43,052,181 

51,821, 159 

Conservation Reserve 
Program 

78, 914,871 


78,914,871 

Conservation Security 
Program 

20,412,000 

176,672, 996 

197,084,996 

Conservation 

Stewardship Program 

52,485,743 

512,804,740 

565,290, 483 

Environmental Quality 
Incentives Program 

373,220,488 

898,319, 847 

1,271, 540,335 

Farm & Ranch Lands 
Protection Program 

6,827,379 

131, 981,442 

138,808,821 

Grasslands Reserve 
Program 

6,129,004 

53,217, 324 

59, 346,328 

Healthy Forests 

Reserve Program 

1, 571,380 

7,676,231 

9,247, 611 

Wildlife Habitat 
Incentive Program 

8, 610,812 

2,016,869 

10,627,681 

Wetlands Reserve 

Program 

67,297,256 

499, 903, 469 

567,200,725 

SUBTOTAL 

636, 730,487 

2,375,652,098 

3,012,382,585 

GRAND TOTAL 

1,501,874,825 

2,612,851,530 

4, 114,726,355 
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STATE BY STATE ALLOCATIONS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a State-by-State summary of the final 
allocation for fiscal year 2011 and estimated allocation for fiscal year 2012 
of conservation technical assistance and financial assistance for all 
discretionary and mandatory conservation programs managed by NRCS. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Conservation Technical Assistance (CTA) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 



Technical 

Financial 


Technical 

Financial 



Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

State 

(2011) 

(2011) 

(2011) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

Alabama 

$10,239,552 

- 

$10,239,552 

$9,188,345 

- 

$9,188,345 

Alaska 

3,679,089 

- 

3, 679,089 

2,529,370 

- 

2,529,370 

Arizona 

6,802,846 

- 

6,802,846 

5,228,916 

- 

5,228, 916 

Arkansas 

11,793,980 

- 

11,793,980 

9,712,095 

- 

9,712,095 

California 

18,896,015 

- 

18,896,015 

14,765, 143 

_ 

14,765, 143 

Colorado 

13,826,773 

- 

13,826,773 

12,809,555 

_ 

12,809,555 

Connecticut 

3,814,872 

- 

3,814,872 

2, 599, 378 

- 

2, 599, 378 

Delaware 

2,369,308 

- 

2,369,308 

1, 618,781 

.... 

1, 618,781 

Florida 

8,915,372 

- 

8,915,372 

7,356,178 

- 

7, 356, 178 

Georgia 

WilH'f IBB! 

- 

13,041,075 

11,266,927 

- 

■HKfsmsi 

Pacific 

Islands Area 

6,408,928 

_ 



_ 


Idaho 


- 



- 

8,190,044 

Illinois 

■iitgirai 

- 


MKSJU&’ml 

- 

HBRE9SI 

Indiana 

11,845, 637 

_ 

11,845, 637 

10,469,053 

- 


Iowa 

23,126,628 

- 


19,746,778 

- 

19,746,778 

Kansas 

19, 145, 467 

- 

19, 145,467 

17,285,753 

- 

17,285,753 

Kentucky 

12,224,194 

- 


11,433,016 

- 

11,433,016 

Louisiana 

10,203,577 

- 

10,203,577 

8,004,486 


8,004,486 

Maine 

4,669,119 

- 

4,669,119 

3,632,789 


3,632,789 

Maryland 

5,240,245 

• 

5,240,245 

3,931,361 

- 

3,931,361 

Massachusetts 

4,087,590 

- 



- 


Michigan 

11,334,987 

- 

11,334, 987 


- 

MfgSSKSI 

Minnesota 

14,748,591 

- 

14,748, 591 


- 

12,255,202 

Mississippi 

12, 314, 988 

- 



- 

11, 991, 518 

Missouri 

19,631,492 

- 

19,631,492 




Montana 

15,694,110 

- 

MinimiTi 

■5ESES9 

- 


Nebraska 

17,019,204 

- 

17,019,204 

IS, 437, 277 


15,437,277 

Nevada 

3,418,101 

- 

3,418,101 

2,479,678 

- 

2, 479,678 

New Hampshire 

3,496,045 

- 

3,496,045 

2,413,316 

- 

2,413,316 

New Jersey 

4,356,332 

- 

4, 356,332 

3,512,346 

- 

3,512,346 

New Mexico 

8, 405,754 

- 

8, 405,754 

7,442,173 

- 

7,442, 173 

New York 

10,411,828 

- 

10, 411,828 

7,938,774 

- 

7, 938,774 

North 

Carolina 

10,993,478 

_ 

10,993,478 

8, 680, 199 

. 

8, 680, 199 

North Dakota 

14,959,593 

- 

14,959,593 

12,183,979 

_ 

12,183, 979 

Ohio 

12,595,445 

- 

12,595,445 

9,820,624 

- 

9, 820, 624 

Oklahoma 

15,790,953 

- 

15,790,953 

14,894,354 

- 

14,894,354 

Oregon 

9, 989,274 

- 

9,989,274 

8,408,772 

- 

8,408,772 












State 

Technical 

Assistance 

<2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Pennsylvania 

10,472,048 i 

- 

10, 472, 048 

8,637,943 | 

- 

8,637,943 

Rhode Island 

2,801,306 i 

- 

2,801,306 

1,599,512 : 

- 

1, 599, 512 

South 

Carolina 

7,930,240 i 

_ 

7,930,240 

6,912,361 : 

_ 

6,912, 361 

South Dakota 

12,911,536 I 

- 

12, 911,536 

11,715,231 ! 

- 

11,715,231 

Tennessee 

12,518,331 

- 

12,518,331 

11,296,072 

_ 

11,296,072 

Texas 

41,587,091 

- 

41,587,091 

36,890,700 i 

- 

36, 890,700 

Utah 

6, 956,034 

- 

6,956,034 

4,906,194 

- 

4,906, 194 

Vermont 

3,614,136 

- 

3, 614,136 

2,949,338 

- 

2,949,338 

Virginia 

9,451, 446 

- 

9,451,446 

8,151,666 

- 

8,151,666 

1 Washington 

11,104,316 

- 

11,104,316 

9,615,940 

- 

9, 615, 940 

i West Virginia 

5,816,603 

- 

5,816,603 

6,484,061 

- 

6,484,061 

Wisconsin 

13,905,481 

- 

13,905,481 

12,146, 419 

- 

12,146,419 

Wyoming 

8, 187, 655 

- 

8,187, 655 

6,609,762 

- 

6,609,762 

Puerto Rico 

4,105, 641 

- 

4,105,641 

3,306,304 

- 

3, 306,304 

TOTAL 

553,266,572 

- 

553,266, 572 

474,055, 161 

_ 

474,055,161 


Soil Survey {CO-02) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Alabama 

$1,856,060 


- 

$1,856,060 

$1,410,000 

- 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Alaska 



- 

1,253,757 

1, 389, 634 

- 


Arizona 

2,154,523 


- 

2,154,523 

2,053,388 

- 


Arkansas 

1, 397,883 


- 

1, 397,883 

1,004,570 

- 





- 



- 





- 



- 



655,028 


- 

655,028 

499,000 

- 

499,000 

Delaware 

184,044 


- 

184,044 

116,000 

- 

116,000 

Florida 

1, 190,955 


- 

1, 190, 955 

1,023,000 

- 

1,023,000 

Georgia 

1,524,174 


- 

1, 524,174 

1,222,000 

- 

1,222,000 

Pacific 

Islands Area 

556,708 


_ 

556,708 

484,168 

_ 

484,168 

Idaho 

1,121,334 


- 

1, 121, 334 

752,000 

- 1 

752,000 

Illinois 

1,237,093 


- 

1,237,093 

1,015,000 

- 

1,015,000 

Indiana 

1,223,167 


- 

1,223, 167 


- 

1,023,000 

Iowa 

1,130,961 


- 

1, 130, 961 

805,000 

- 

BUM 

Kansas 

1,669,250 


- 

1, 669,250 

1,358,000 

- 

9BSS1BEI9 

Kentucky 

1,522,500 


- 

1, 522, 500 

1,078,000 

_ 

1,078,000 

Louisiana 

833, 140 


- 

833,140 

677,000 

- 

677,000 

Maine 

958,359 


- 

958,359 

991,000 

- 

991,000 

Maryland 

756, 954 


- 

756,954 

520,000 

- 

520,000 

Massachusetts 

685,205 



685,205 

508,000 

- 

508,000 

Michigan 

1,176,923 


- 

1,176, 923 

1,023,000 

- 

EM 

Minnesota 

2,243,300 


- 

2,243, 300 

1,868,000 

_ 


Mississippi 

1,057,549 


- 

1,057,549 

807,000 

- 

807, 000 

Missouri 

1,973,508 


- 

1,973,508 

1, 449, 974 

- 

1,449, 974 

Montana 

2,619,535 


- 

2,619,535 

2,315,000 

- 

2, 315,000 

Nebraska 

1,762,861 


- 

1,762,861 

1,590,000 

- 

1,590,000 

Nevada 

1, 132,571 


- 

1,132,571 

1, 141,000 

- 

1,141, 000 
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Technical 

Financial 


Technical 

Financial 



Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

State 

(2011) 

(2011) 

(2011) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

New Hampshire 

227,996 

- 

227,996 

140,000 

- 

140,000 

New Jersey 

566,291 

- 

566,291 

424,000 

- 

424,000 

New Mexico 

1,261,207 

- 

1,261,207 

1,011,000 

- 

1,011,000 

New York 

1, 574,552 

- 

1,574,552 

1, 126,268 

- 

1,126,268 

North 

Carolina 

1,507,022 

_ 

1,507,022 

1,133,000 

_ 

1,133,000 

North Dakota 

1,974, 660 

- 

1,974,660 

1,674,000 

_ 

1,674,000 

Ohio 

1,050,349 

- 

1,050, 349 

573,000 

- 

573,000 

Oklahoma 

1,351,068 

- 

1,351,068 

1,024,700 

_ 

1,024,700 

Oregon 

2,036,806 

- 

2,036,806 

1, 555, 000 

- 

1,555,000 

Pennsylvania 

9.10, 604 

- 

910,604 

531,000 

- 

531,000 

Rhode Island 

198,217 

- 

198,217 

127,000 

- 

127,000 

South 

Carolina 

765,822 

. 

765,822 

656,000 

_ 

656,000 

South Dakota 

1,354,349 

- 

1,354,349 

1,081,000 

- 

1,081,000 

Tennessee 

1,310,882 

- 

1,310,882 

921, 048 

_ 

921,048 

Texas 

4,344,843 

- 

4,344,843 

3,757,000 

- 

3,757,000 

Utah 

1,188,202 

- 

1,188,202 

909, 000 

- 

909,000 

Vermont 

667,981 

- 

667,981 

500,000 

- 

500,000 

Virginia 

1,266,018 

- 

1,266,018 

888,000 

- 

888,000 

Washington 

1,332,866 

- 

1,332,866 

1, 007,000 

■ 

1,007,000 

West Virginia 

1, 495, 952 

- 

1,495, 952 

923,000 

... 

923,000 

Wisconsin 

1,270,092 

- 

1,270,092 

1,051,000 

- 

1,051,000 

Wyoming 

1,400,065 

- 

1,400,065 

977,000 

- 

977,000 

Puerto Rico 

360,485 

- 

360,485 


- 

251,000 

TOTAL 

68,840, 157 

- 

68, 840, 157 

BEBEMHl 

- 

54,384,750 


Snow Survey (CO-45) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 



Technical 

Financial 


Technical 

Financial 



Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

State 

(2011) 

(2011) 

(2011) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

Alaska 

$566,217 

- 

$566,217 

$533,087 

- 

$533,087 

Arizona 

161,487 

- 

161,487 

135,160 

- 

135, 160 

California 

128,072 

- 

128,072 

61,213 

- 

61,213 

Colorado 

1,264,501 

- 

1,264,501 

1,050,072 

- 

1,050,072 

Idaho 

962,774 

- 

962,774 

867,042 

- 

867,042 

Montana 

1, 127,469 

- 

1,127,469 

999, 421 

.... 

999,421 

Nevada 

253,974 

- 

253,974 


_ 

207,929 

New Mexico 

196,960 

- 

196,960 

141,553 

- 

141,553 

Oregon 

1,092,782 

_ 

1,092,782 

987,264 

.... 

987,264 

Utah 

1, 145,059 

- 

1,145,059 

1,023, 568 

- 

1,023,568 

Washington 

214,782 

- 

214,782 

208,734 

_ 

208,734 

Wyoming 

257,938 

- 

257,938 

202, 666 

_ 

202,666 

Undistributed 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TOTAL 

7, 372,015 

- 

7, 372,015 

6,417,709 

- 

6,417,709 
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Technical 

Financial 


Technical 

Financial 



Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

State 

<2011} 

(2011) 

{2011} 

(2012) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

Idaho 

100,000 

500,000 

600,000 

- 



Illinois 

100,000 

500,000 

600,000 

- 

- 

- 

Indiana 

235,522 

1,177,611 

1,413, 133 

260,665 

1,541,780 

1,802, 445 

Iowa 

463,936 

2,615,600 

3,079,536 

10,000 

112,000 

122,000 

Kansas 

9,000 

45,000 

54, 000 

43,407 

217,035 

260, 442 

Kentucky 

2, 431,807 

9,418, 122 

11,849, 929 

899,863 

5,744, 100 

6, 643, 963 

Louisiana 

100,000 

517,545 

617,545 

5,056 

25,282 

30,338 

Maine 

61,879 

200,000 

261,879 

29,000 

145,000 

174,000 

Maryland 

50,000 

200,000 

250,000 

- 

- 

- 

Massachusetts 

566,725 

3,071,625 

3, 638, 350 

714,880 

4, 368,225 

5,083, 105 

Michigan 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Minnesota 

40,000 

200,000 

240,000 

58, 950 

469,500 

528,450 

Mississippi 

1,736,279 

2,329,251 

4,065, 530 

827,494 

4, 503, 513 

5, 331,007 

Missouri 

2,987,950 

5,884, 443 

8,872,393 

3,595,087 

32,804,707 

36, 399,794 

Montana 

1,064,896 

5,327,481 

6,392,377 

703,227 

2,806,455 

3, 509, 682 

Nebraska 

- 

- 

- 

112,898 

939, 488 

1,052,386 

Nevada 

- 

- 

- 

78, 435 

784,350 

862,785 

New Hampshire 

78,469 

285,835 

364,304 

220,071 

1,813,105 

2,033,176 

New Jersey 

50,000 

200,000 

250,000 

171,000 

1,530,000 

1,701,000 

New Mexico 

100,000 

500,000 

600,000 

- 


... 

New York 

434,722 

1,245,616 

1,680,338 

3,335, 191 

33,170,114 

36,505,305 

North Carolina 

141,610 

500,000 

641, 610 

100,000 

500,000 

600,000 

North Dakota 

430,351 

1,156,995 

WKBESBQ 

370,429 

1,413,606 

1,784,035 

Ohio 

60,600 

323,000 

383,600 

240,800 

2,755,800 

2,996,600 

Oklahoma 

799,122 

1,708,885 

2,508,007 

485,692 

4,856,928 

5,342,620 

Oregon 

31,523 

- 

31,523 

- 

... 

- 


50,000 

388,745 

438,745 

1,242,000 

11,398,745 

12,640,745 


189,185 

1,261,478 


SaICBilSiHi 


BBSUffSlI 

South Carolina 

131,500 

200,000 

331,500 



BHHHHH 


47,772 

244,409 

292, 181 

- 

32,584 

32,584 


3, 147,737 

13,831,835 

16,979,572 

■OESEU 

7,089,324 


Texas 


s®* " -th 

4,502,017 

717,129 

5,830,300 

6,547,429 

Utah 

—aUBliKlrHI 


7,113,872 

6,891,257 

50,140, 668 

57,031,925 

Vermont 

100,000 

500,000 

600,000 

924,640 

7,289,973 

HB35EH3I1 

Virginia 

90,977 

393,898 

484,875 

3,572 

49,498 

53,070 

Washington 

- 

- 

- 


- 

~ 

West Virginia 

342,103 

1,245, 541 

1, 587, 644 

- 


907,476 

Wisconsin 

124,000 

120,000 

244,000 

mmmm 


BMi B 

Wyoming 

3BE0E33I 

630,160 

730, 160 

29,800 

.156,160 

185,960 

Puerto Rico 

50,000 

200,000 

250, 000 

150,000 

1,500,000 

1,650,000 

TOTAL 

24,151,539 

79,865,173 

104,016,712 

29,355,088 

222,761,342 

252, 116,430 


Resource Conservation & Development (RC&D) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Alabama 

$576,395 

- 

$576, 395 

- 

- 

- 

Alaska 

430,200 

- 

430,200 

- 

- 

- 

Arizona 

344,228 

- 

344,228 


- 

_ 

Arkansas 

349,874 

- 

349,874 

_ 

- 

- 
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State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

California 

669,100 

- 

669, 100 

- 

- 

- 

Colorado 

388,600 

- 

388, 600 

- 

- 

- 

Connecticut 

147, 300 

- 

147,300 

- 

- 

- 

Delaware 

65,400 

- 

65,400 

- 

_ 

- 

Florida 

412, 154 

- 

412,154 

- 

- 

- 

Georgia 

557,850 

- 

557,850 

- 

- 

- 

Pacific 

Islands Area 

401,175 

_ 

401,175 

_ 


_ 

Idaho 

452,100 

- 

452, 100 

- 

- 

- 

Illinois 

564,623 

- 

564,623 

- 

- 

- 

Indiana 

518,676 

- 

518, 676 

- 

- 

_ 

Iowa 

845,626 

- 

845,626 

- 

_ 

_ 

Kansas 

518,100 

- 

518,100 


_ 

- 

Kentucky 

756,029 

- 

756,029 

- 

- 

- 

Louisiana 

461,900 

- 

461,900 

- 

- 

- 

Maine 

317,460 

- 

317,460 

- 

- 

- 

Maryland 

184, 846 

- 

184,846 

- 

- 

- 

Massachusetts 

200,484 

- 

200, 484 

- 

- 

- 

Michigan 

460,412 

- 

460, 412 

- 

- 

- 

Minnesota 

356, 110 

- 

356,110 

- 

.... 

- 

Mississippi 

393,234 

- 

393,234 

- 

- 

- 

Missouri 

478,252 

- 

478,252 

- 

- 

_ 

Montana 

418,900 

- 

418,900 

- 

- 

- 

Nebraska 

744,900 

- 

744,900 

- 

- 

- 

Nevada 

197, 468 

- 

197,468 

- 

- 

- 

New Hampshire 

123,851 

- 

123,851 

- 

- 

- 


115,700 

- 

115,700 





450,600 

- 


- 

- 

- 

New York 

511,300 

- 

511,300 

- 

- 

_ 

HQ 

Bj'’ ' 

599,255 

_ 

599,255 

_ 

_ 

_ 

North Dakota 

481,506 

- 

481,506 

- 

- 

- 

Ohio 

514,275 

- 

514,275 

- 

- 

- 

Oklahoma 

483,052 

- 

483,052 


- 

- 

Oregon 

318,949 

- 

318, 949 

- 

... 

- 

Pennsylvania 

611,842 

- 

611,842 

- 

- 

- 

Rhode island 

45,500 

- 

45,500 

- 

_ 

_ 

South 

Carolina 

300, 546 

_ 

300, 546 

_ 


_ 

South Dakota 

345,784 

- 

345,784 

- 

- 

_ 

Tennessee 

485,337 

- 

485,337 

- 

.... 

_ 

Texas 

1,177,775 

- 


- 

- 

_ 

Utah 

406, 693 

- 

406, 693 

- 

- 

_ 

Vermont 

124,400 

- 

124,400 

- 

- 

- 

Virginia 

354,900 

- 

354, 900 

- 

_ 

- 

Washington 

358,800 

- 

358,800 

_ 

- 

_ 

West Virginia 

357,496 

- 

357,496 

- 

- 

_ 

Wisconsin 

412, 886 

- 

412, 886 

- 

_ 

- 

Wyoming 

329,068 

- 

329,068 

- 

- 

- 

Puerto Rico 

213,700 

- 

213,700 

- 

- 

_ 

TOTAL 

21,334, 611 

- 

21, 334,611 

- 

- 

_ 







r 4 

tion (WF-03) Allocations 
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Watershed Rehabilitation (WR-07) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Alabama 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Arizona 

$1,367,164 

$5,200,000 

$6,567, 164 

- 

- 

- 

Arkansas 

51,859 

_ 

51,859 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Colorado 

382,297 

- 

382,297 

- 

- 


Georgia 

363, 189 

_ 

363,189 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Iowa 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

Kansas 

365,263 

1,879,327 

2,244,590 

_ 

$600,000 

$600,000 

Kentucky 

42,447 

_ 

42, 447 

_ 

- 

_ 

Louisiana 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

Massachusetts 

715,020 

41,607 

756,627 

319,900 

335,650 

655, 550 

Mississippi 

143,025 

_ 

143,025 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Missouri 

374,370 

_ 

374,370 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nebraska 

1,608,888 

500,000 

2, 108,888 

_ 

_ 

- 

New Jersey 

133,128 

_ 

133,128 

_ 

_ 

_ 

New Mexico 

149,877 

- 

149,877 

_ 

_ 

_ 

New York 

281,863 

- 

281,863 

_ 

- 

- 

North Dakota 

589,644 

3,725,280 

4,314,924 

_ 

9,266 

9,266 

Ohio 

233, 183 

- 

233, 183 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Oklahoma 

2,444,052 

700,000 

3, 144,052 

_ 

75, 000 

75,000 

Pennsyl vania 

782,463 

- 

782,463 

_ 

- 

_ 


H 

HH 

. : 1 I : | 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Tennessee 


13,275 

95,797 

- 

_ 

_ 

Texas 



2, 509,288 

265,483 

_ 

265,483 

Utah 

781,095 

- 

781,095 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Virginia 

599,799 

23,250 

623,049 

_ 

610,895 

610,895 

Washington 

107,373 

- 

107,373 

- 

_ 

_ 

West Virginia 

683,635 

- 

683,635 

- 

_ 

_ 

Wisconsin 

45,951 

- 

45,951 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Wyoming 

359,911 

_ 

359, 911 

133, 500 

_ 

133, 500 

TOTAL 

14,077,306 

13,202, 739 

27,280,045 

718,883 

1, 630,811 

2, 349, 694 
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Watershed Rehabilitation (WR-84) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source; Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Arizona 

_ 

_ 

_ 

$907,789 

_ 

$907,789 

Georgia 

_ 

_ 

_ 

50, 000 

_ 

50,000 

Kansas 

_ 

_ 

- 

159,365 

_ 

159,365 

Massachusetts 

_ 

_ 

_ 

347, 690 

_ 

347,690 

Mississippi 

_ 

_ 

- 

105,000 

_ 

105,000 

Missouri 

_ 

_ 

_ 

200,000 

_ 

200,000 

Nebraska 

_ 

_ 

_ 

926, 168 

_ 

926, 168 

New Mexico 

_ 

- 

- 

224,244 

- 

224,244 

New York 

_ 

- 

_ 

199,881 

_ 

199,881 

North Dakota 

- 

- 

- 

459,230 

$6,500,000 

6,959,230 

Ohio 

_ 

_ 

- 

15,000 

- 

15,000 

Oklahoma 

_ 

- 

_ 

314,256 

_ 

314,256 

Pennsylvania 

_ 

_ 

_ 

81,303 

_ 

81, 303 

Texas 

_ 

_ 

_ 

531,000 

_ 

531,000 

Utah 

- 

_ 

_ 

290,000 

_ 

290,000 

Virginia 

_ 

- 

- 

488, 122 

1, 189, 105 

1,677,227 

West Virginia 

_ 

- 

- 

612,610 

_ 

612,610 

TOTAL 

- 

- 

- 

5,911,658 

7, 689, 105 

13, 600,763 


Agricultural Management Assistance (AMA) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Connecticut 

$32,371 

$25,762 

$58, 133 

$17,835 

$99,896 

$117,731 

Delaware 

48,855 

24,430 

73,285 

13, 187 

70,833 

84,020 

Pacific 

Islands Area 

48,458 

102,763 

151,221 

15,371 

110,287 

125, 658 

Maine 

164, 176 

2,185,208 

2,349,384 

35, 610 

294,323 

329,933 

Maryland 

88,400 

60, 923 

149, 323 

24, 349 

83,333 

107, 682 

Massachusetts 

52,466 

423,845 

476, 311 

21,833 

130,806 

152, 639 

Nevada 

42,370 

81,803 

124,173 

16,417 

66, 667 

83,084 

New Hampshire 

22, 369 

20,896 

43,265 

17, 164 

104,367 

121,531 

New Jersey 

73,020 

337,301 

410,321 

28,408 

139,564 

167, 972 

New York 

198,360 

596,573 

794,933 

60,480 

157,180 

217, 660 

Pennsylvania 

228,506 

689,325 

917,831 

61,049 

168,051 

229, 100 

Rhode Island 

17,171 

53, 980 

71, 151 

4, 134 

20,507 

24,641 

Utah 

111, 444 

221, 528 

332,972 

35, 691 

167,355 

203,046 
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Technical 

Financial 


Technical 

Financial 



Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

State 

(2011) 

(2011) 

(2011) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

Vermont 

175,996 

138,256 

314,252 

33,480 

97, 670 

131,150 

West Virginia . 

82,541 

361,222 

443,763 

36,089 

136,080 

172,169 

Wyoming 

162, 628 

625,185 

787,813 

50,404 

136,081 

186,485 

TOTAL 

1,549, 131 

5,949,000 

7, 498, 131 | 

471,501 

1,983,000 

2,454,501 


Agricultural Water Enhancement Program (AWEP) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 



Technical 

Financial 


Technical 

Financial 



Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

State 

(2011) 

(2011) 

(2011) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

Alabama 

$237,566 

$733,359 

$970, 925 

$154,542 

$996,843 

$1,151,385 

Arkansas 

191, 191 

1,854,731 

2,045, 922 

205,076 

830,703 

1,035,779 

California 

3,115,586 

18, 154,260 

21,269,846 

2, 158,237 

12,254,981 

14,413,218 

Colorado 

189,898 

1,029,617 

1,219,515 

130,227 

813,476 

943,703 

Florida 

309,279 

758, 521 

1,067,800 

60,775 

- 

60,775 

Georgia 

418,402 

1,321,450 

1,739,852 

401,727 

1,336,289 

1,738,016 

Idaho 

734,446 

4,323,331 

5,057,777 

631,876 

4,977,127 

5, 609, 003 

Illinois 

39,054 

- 

39,054 

10,512 

74,969 

85, 481 

Indiana 

141,720 

1,213, 151 

1,354,871 

209,439 

1,188,687 

1,398, 126 

Iowa 

61,786 

102,466 

164,252 

19,205 

99, 030 

118,235 

Kansas 

604,695 

4,429,774 

5,034, 469 

588,139 

3,819,398 

4,407,537 

Michigan 

359,402 

3,160,324 

3,519,726 

456,652 

2,616,763 

3,073,415 

Minnesota 

348,542 

935,674 

1,284,216 

217, 947 

1,825,859 

2,043,806 


443,216 


3,268,288 

354,752 

2,118,292 

2,473,044 

Montana 

126,369 

412,548 

538,917 

54,784 

416,844 

471,628 

Nebraska 

732,153 

4,719, 334 

5,451,487 

460,533 

1,246,054 

1,706,587 

New Jersey 

54,072 

124,520 

178, 592 

42,960 

249,211 

292, 171 

New Mexico 

191,492 

27,918 

219, 410 

63, 602 

62,303 

125, 905 

New York 

122, 607 

315,953 

438, 560 

71,109 

398,737 

469,846 

North 

Carolina 

41,593 

83,311 

124, 904 

11, 309 

31,151 

42,460 

North Dakota 

553,955 

2, 390,543 

2, 944,498 

446,696 


2,531,556 

Oklahoma 

221,811 

1,099,981 

1,321,792 

108, 447 

666,951 

775,398 

Oregon 

598,146 

2,432,410 

3,030,556 

396,588 

2,036,555 

2,433, 143 

South Dakota 

113, 104 

170,394 

283,498 

53,770 

365,171 

418,941 

Texas 

772, 160 

5,275,106 

6,047,266 

730, 349 

5, 747, 426 

6, 477,775 

Washington 

216,256 

631,915 

848, 171 

134,874 

917,859 

1,052,733 

Wyoming 

131,241 

702, 479 

833,720 

100,782 

848,460 

949,242 

TOTAL 

11, 069,742 

59,228, 142 

70,297,884 

8,274, 909 

48,023, 999 

56,298, 908 


Chesapeake Bay Watershed Program Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Delaware 

$849, 915 

$3, 492, 301 

$4,342,216 

$266,813 

$1, 657, 325 

$1,924,138 

Maryland 

2,071,906 

12,628,476 

14,700,382 

1,139,992 

7,638, 196 

8,778,188 

New York 

322,589 

3,571, 394 

3,893, 983 

258, 125 

2,478,008 

2,736,133 
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State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 
Assistance I 
(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Pennsylvania 

3,564, 458 

19, 372,111 

22,936,569 I 

2,433,982 

15,129,896 

17,563,878 

Virginia 

2,724,220 ; 

16,653,347 

19,377,567 | 

1,586,493 

12,496,311 

14,082,804 

West Virginia j 

1,034,917 i 

4,900,123 

5,935,040 ! 

431,822 

3,652,445 

4,084,267 

TOTAL 

10,568,005 ! 

60,617,752 

71,185,757 ; 

6,117,227 

43,052,181 

49, 169,408 


Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Alabama 

$1,996,437 

- 

$1,996,437 

$465, 562 

- 

$465, 562 

Alaska 

58, 179 

_ 

58, 179 

2,487 

_ 

2,487 

Arkansas 

796, 182 

- 

796, 182 

438, 199 

_ 

438,199 

California 

358, 380 

- 

358,380 

46,123 

- 

46,123 

Colorado 

3,663,119 

- 

3, 663,119 

1,071,699 

- 

1,071,699 

Connecticut 

2,325 

- 

2,325 

3,900 

.... 

3,900 

Delaware 

96,011 

- 

96,011 

54,390 

- 

54,390 

Florida 

238,001 

- 

238,001 

61,405 

- 

61,405 

Georgia 

1,147,845 

- 

1,147,845 

627,881 

- 

627,881 

Pacific 

Islands Area 

128,370 

_ 

128,370 

94,383 

_ 

94,383 

Idaho 

1,144, 647 

- 

1,144,647 

361,785 

- 

361,785 

Illinois 

10,063,714 

- 

10,063,714 

8,520,075 

- 

8,520,075 

Indiana 

6,881, 666 

- 

6,881, 666 

5,287,732 

- 

5,287,732 

Iowa 

7,153,754 

- 

7,153,754 

7,764,068 

- 

7,764,068 

Kansas 

6,536,132 

- 

6,536,132 

4, 199,980 

- 

4,199,980 

Kentucky 

2,086,871 

- 

2,086,871 

1,925,513 

- 

1,925,513 

Louisiana 

439,304 

- 

439,304 

254,43.1 

- 

254,431 

Maine 

137,928 

- 

137,928 

58,757 

- 

58,757 

Maryland 

722,022 

- 

722,022 

901, 169 

- 

901, 169 



- 

52,535 

3,379 

- 

3,379 



- 

1,397,559 

1,000,885 

- 

o 

o 

o 


7,986,442 

- 

7,986, 442 

6,296, 448 

- 

6, 296, 448 

Mississippi 

4,537,857 

- 

4, 537,857 

920,675 

- 

920, 675 

Missouri 

7,331,954 

- 

7,331,954 

2, 601, 598 

- 

2,601,598 

Montana 

1,639,562 

- 

1,639,562 

487,753 

- 

487,753 

Nebraska 

3,459,576 

- 

3,459,576 

1,967,536 

- 

1,967,536 

Nevada 

2,767 

- 

2,767 

160 

- 

160 




- 

141 

- 

141 

New Jersey 

162,080 

- 

162,080 

42,098 

- 

42,098 

New Mexico 

602,177 

- 

602, 177 

105,747 

_ 

105,747 

New York 

347,872 

- 

347,872 

168,031 

- 

168,031 

North 

Carolina 

1,097,179 

_ 

1,097,179 

497,472 

_ 

497, 472 

North Dakota 

3,037,060 

- 

3,037,060 

2,362,872 

- 

2, 362,872 

Ohio 

2,793,932 

- 

2,793,932 

4,113,214 

- 

4,113,214 

Oklahoma 

2,721,929 

- 

2,721,929 

607,415 

- 

607,415 

Oregon 

1,147,442 

- 

1, 147,442 

283, 187 

- 

283, 187 

Pennsylvania 

1,279, 694 

- 

1,279,694 

1, 686,802 

_ 

1,686,802 

South 

Carolina 

791,444 

_ 

791,444 

661, 666 

. 

661, 666 

South Dakota 

3, 428,283 

- 

3,428,283 

2,899,972 

- 

2,899,972 





Technical 

Assistance 

( 2011 ) 


Financial 

Assistance 

( 2011 ) 


Technical 

Assistance 

( 2012 ) 


State (2011) (2011) (2011) (2012) 

Tennessee 1,046, 448 - 1, 046, 448 549, 009 

Texas 6,289,814 - 6,289,814 1,770,519 

Utah 1,109,063 - 1, 109, 063 140, 650 

Vermont 88,276 ^ 88,276 35,901 

Virginia 837,481 - 837,481 568,731 

Washington 1,395,898 - 1,395,898 1, 149,993 

West Virginia 109,237 - 109,237 43,008 

Wisconsin 2, 845,750 - 2,845,750 1,540,162 

Wyoming 655, 931 - 655, 931 121, 274 

Puerto Rico - - - 7, 235 

TOTAL 101,846,128| -[ 101,846,128 64,773,072 

(ote: CRP financial assistance is provided through FSA. 


Financial 

Assistance 

( 2012 ) 


1,046,448 

- 

1, 046, 448 

549,009 

_ 

549, 009 

6,289,814 

- 

6,289,814 

1,770,519 

- 

1,770,519 

1,109,063 

- 

1, 109, 063 

140, 650 

- 

140, 650 

88,276 

- 

88,276 

35,901 

_ 

35,901 

837,481 

_ 

837,481 

568,731 


568,731 

1,395,898 

- 

1,395,898 

1, 149, 993 

- 

1,149, 993 

109,237 

- 

109,237 

43,008 

- 

43,008 

2,845,750 

- 

2,845,750 

1,540,162 

- 

1,540, 162 

655, 931 

- 

655, 931 

121,274 

- 

121,274 

- 

- 

- 

7,235 

_ 

7,235 

101,846, 128 

_ 

101, 846, 128 

64,773,072 

_ 

64, 773, 072 


Conservation Security Program (CSP) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

I Arizona 
Arkansas 
I California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Technical 

Assistance 

( 2011 ) 

$170,771 

36,798 

73,579 

324,280 


Financial 

Assistance 

( 2011 ) 

$1,234,089 

17,351 

194,291 

5,705,821 


Total 
( 2011 ? 
$1,404,860 
54,149 
267,870 
6,030, 101 


Technical 

Assistance 

( 2012 ) 

$81,041 

3,149 

12,862 

540,182 


Financial 

Assistance 

( 2012 ) 

$1,130,433 

15,878 

163,683 

5,536,695 

3,311,368 


Total 
( 2012 ) 
$1,211,474 
19,027 
176,545 
6,076,877 
3, 594,987 



Mississippi 

130,349 

189,820 

Missouri 

1,634,175 

21, 688,267 

Montana 

532,348 

8, 138,712 

Nebraska 

767,586 

8,402,268 

Nevada 

36, 156 

203,240 

New Hampshire 

23,364 

2,172 

New Jersey 

32,341 

91,077 

New Mexico 

127,607 

950,797 

New York 

104,207 

735,751 


320,169 
23,322,442 
8, 671,060 
9,169,854 
239,396 
25,536 
123, 418 
1,078,404 
839,958 
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State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

<2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

<2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

North 

Carolina 

162,404 

705,014 

867,418 

42, 624 

648,403 

691,027 

North Dakota 

606,536 

6,746,311 

7,352,847 

378,557 

6, 493, 973 

6,872,530 

Ohio 

712,364 

12,280,801 

12,993,165 

890, 401 

11,920,255 

12,810,656 

Oklahoma 

409,659 

3,568,766 

3,978,425 

394,908 

3,244, 359 

3,639,267 

Oregon 

1,004, 550 

19,323,671 

20,328,221 

1,112,765 

19,487,708 

20, 600,473 

Pennsylvania 

127,597 

1,161,667 

1,289,264 

143,876 

1, 105,598 

1, 249,474 

Rhode Island 

26,212 

14,910 

41,122 

4,365 

13,744 

18, 109 

South 

Carolina 

215,988 

1,784,462 

2,000,450 

153, 610 

1,704, 848 

1, 858, 458 

South Dakota 

242,799 

2,203,405 

2,446,204 

144,257 

2, 207,320 

2,351, 577 

Tennessee 

141,924 

978,269 

1,120,193 

79,052 

732,908 

811,960 

Texas 

297,084 

1,029,609 

1, 326, 693 

65,877 

990, 609 

1,056,486 

Utah 

200,531 

2,312, 525 

2,513,056 

143,735 

2,161, 114 

2, 304,849 

Vermont 

30,389 

45, 395 

75,784 

5,955 

46,295 

52,240 

Virginia 

154,520 

661,260 

815,780 

63,376 

662,871 

726,247 

Washington 

274, 617 

5,055,657 

5,330,274 

289,020 

5,081,525 

5,370,545 

West Virginia 

71,321 

217,273 

288,594 

44,747 

200, 622 

245,369 

Wisconsin 

493,494 

3,855,346 

4, 348,840 

378,413 

3,748, 694 

4, 127, 107 

Wyoming 

172,054 

1,725,810 

1,897,864 

130,384 

1,721,860 

1,852,244 

Puerto Rico 

45,428 

43,562 

88,990 

9,355 

45,037 

54,392 

TOTAL 

14,666,267 

180,411,281 

195,077, 548 

12,762,499 

176,672,996 

189,435,495 


Conservation Stewardship Program (CStP) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

<2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Alabama 

$929, 171 

$5,960,007 

$6,889, 178 

$529, 191 

$5,178,355 

$5,707,546 

Alaska 

209,768 

1,421,297 

1,631,065 

109, 328 

1,395,706 

1,505,034 

Arizona 

wKMB&EA 

■KSfSRBl 


487,929 

5,877,849 

6,365,778 

Arkansas 

1,521,241 

21,952,079 

23,473,320 

1, 167,224 

22,292,551 

23,459,775 

California 

944,237 

7,101,329 

8,045, 566 

678,784 


7,745,029 

Colorado 




1,450,480 

19,582,738 

21,033,218 


60,349 

104,899 

165,248 

13,230 

101,467 

114,697 

IB * 0 

91,247 

533,553 

624,800 

29,071 

529,738 

558,809 


333,426 

2,125, 191 

2,458, 617 

157,410 

1,894,701 

2,052,111 

Georgia 

990,229 

20,882,620 

21,872,849 

849, 188 

20,435,161 

21,284,349 

Pacific 

Islands Area 

92,783 

132,810 

225,593 

17,372 

124,422 

141,794 

Idaho 

506, 381 

5,328,954 

5,835,335 

346,742 

5,290,525 

5,637,267 

Illinois 

1,226,050 

12,486,117 

13,712,167 

829,809 

13, 349, 981 

14,179,790 

Indiana 

611,681 

5,977, 675 

6,589,356 

358,603 

6,285,320 


Iowa 

2,922, 329 

31,928,659 

34,850,988 

1,666,838 

30, 928,177 

32,595,015 

Kansas 

2,238, 455 

30,644,550 


1,651,380 

30, 369,495 

32,020, 875 

Kentucky 

541,626 

2,051,533 


207,930 

1,773,733 

1, 981,663 

Louisiana 

880,234 

13,801,327 


621,354 

13,454,380 

14,075,734 

Maine 

174,391 

746,463 

920,854 

99,042 

604, 860 

703,902 

Maryland 

240,893 

1,024,616 

1,265,509 

61,212 

1,020,770 

1, 081,982 

Massachusetts 

71,029 

76,409 

147,438 

11,316 

72,010 

83,326 

Michigan 

822,922 

6,371,584 

7, 194, 506 

520,636 

6, 419, 573 

6, 940, 209 

Minnesota 

3,747,236 

38,359,689 

42, 106,925 

1,934,271 

38,105,291 

40,039, 562 
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State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Mississippi 

720,444 

14,655,463 

15,375, 907 

536,375 

14, 453, 450 

14, 989,825 

Missouri 

3,349,695 

23,521,832 

26,871, 527 

2,043,019 

23,328,079 

25,371,098 

Montana 

2,745,202 

25,367,800 

28,113,002 

1,581, 130 

24,251,895 

25,833,025 

Nebraska 

3,800,544 

33,553,391 

37,353,935 

2,332,045 

33,085,006 

35, 417, 051 

Nevada 

84,026 

644,371 

728, 397 

54, 134 

504,692 

558, 826 

New Hampshire 

54,225 

47,134 

101,359 

12,398 

46,248 

58, 646 

New Jersey 

58,601 

117, 145 

175,746 

11, 491 

113,984 

125,475 

New Mexico 

2,223,890 

10,712,752 

12,936, 642 

1, 187,570 

10,628,205 

11,815,775 

New York 

439,027 

3,934,284 

4,373,311 

303,129 

3,816,282 

4,119, 411 

North 

Carolina 

323,959 

2,044,108 

2, 368, 067 

216, 636 

1, 902,004 

2, 118,640 

North Dakota 

2,088,504 

32,094,249 

34,182,753 

1,374, 148 

31,991,858 

33, 366,006 

Ohio 

693,421 

3,876,476 

4, 569, 897 

288, 065 

3,768,781 

4,056,846 

Oklahoma 

2,730,352 

28,047,968 

30,778, 320 

1, 589, 085 

27,079, 455 

28, 668,540 

Oregon 

1,586,542 

11,850, 520 

13,437,062 

821,711 

11,276, 096 

12,097, 807 

Pennsylvania 

604,226 

5,090,808 

5, 695,034 

455,054 

4,898,971 

5, 354,025 

Rhode Island 

71,526 

50,387 

121,913 

14, 635 

49, 303 

63,938 

South 

Carolina 

702,511 

4,261, 314 

4,963,825 

516,548 

4,281,588 

4,798,136 

South Dakota 

2,903,902 

28,860,189 

31,764,091 

1,537,311 

26,696,408 

28,223,719 

Tennessee 

607,546 

2,968,392 

3,575,938 

351,437 

2,798,954 

3,150,391 

Texas 

2,489,438 

19,898,890 

22,388,328 

1,828, 968 

19, 000,938 

20,829,906 

Utah 

454,240 

2,393,057 

2,847,297 

285,344 

2,147,246 

2,432,590 

Vermont 

54,687 

36,366 

91,053 

5, 104 

34,413 

39,517 

Virginia 

445,975 

4,628,170 

5,074,145 

319,889 

4,442,154 

4,762,043 

Washington 

880, 376 

11,463,960 

12,344,336 

518,455 

11,417,082 

11,935,537 


779,028 

1,535,404 

2,314,432 

314,547 

1,441,211 

1,755,758 

Wisconsin 

1,706,907 

11,516,060 

13,222,967 

1,111,588 

10,873,483 

1.1,985, 071 

Wyoming 

1,278,019 

6,457,179 

7, 735, 198 

663,598 

6,315,228 

6,978, 826 

Puerto Rico 

47,252 

19,066 

66, 318 

5,779 

18, 678 

24,457 

TOTAL 

55,650,669 

526,209,824 

581,860,493 

34,077,533 

512,804,740 

546,882,273 


Environmental Quality Incentive Program (EQIP) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual {as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FF1S) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Alabama 

$4,582,952 

$15,519,455 

$20, 102,407 

$5,043,932 

$13, 310, 141 

$18,354,073 

Alaska 

2,207,786 

7,974,461 

10, 182,247 

2,987,548 

3,474,396 

6, 461,944 

Arizona 

5,965,435 

16,877,395 

22, 842,830 

7, 137,552 

17, 131,481 

24,269, 033 

Arkansas 

7, 922,427 

26,895,367 

■kkhtehi 

6,001,383 

WEXBfBESk 

40, 473,921 

California 

15,721,177 

74,407,856 

90, 129, 033 

16,525,828 

93,896,654 

110,422,482 

Colorado 

9,281,414 

26,375,611 

35, 657,025 

11,342,813 

31,704, 149 

43, 046,962 

Connecticut 

WBBam 

■HEEK1EI 

7,837,951 

2,087,270 

IMHEHBIBi 

6, 617,418 

Delaware 

1,838,716 

4,836,70 4 

■■EESGEl 

1,626,140 

5, 195,648 

6,821,788 

Florida 

6,476,840 

17,837,374 

24,314,214 

4,692,706 

22,466,092 

27, 158,798 

Georgia 

5,376,290 

14,384,952 

19,761,242 

7,258,285 

19,732,242 

26,990,527 

Pacific 

Islands Area 

2,898,673 

6,707,262 

9,605,935 

3,774,805 

5, 397,774 

9, 172,579 

Idaho 

4,076,904 

14,053,282 

18,130,186 

5,198,770 

16, 625,234 

21,824,00 4 

Illinois 

4,547,015 

12,004,563 

16,551,578 

4,334,146 

12,895, 436 

17,229,582 

Indiana 

4,986,087 

19, 175,786 

24, 161,873 

4, 649, 594 

15,497,071 

20, 146, 665 
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Technical 

Financial 


Technical 

Financial 



Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

State 

(2011) 

(2011) 

(2011) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

(2012) 

Iowa 

8, 570,252 

25,076,733 

33,646,985 

6,852,281 

25, 184,082 

32,036, 363 

Kansas 

7,986,965 

23,389,441 

31,376,406 

7,259, 419 

20,078, 646 

27, 338,065 

Kentucky 

4,404,015 

11,240,067 

15, 644,082 

5,683,517 

13,829,042 

19,512,559 

Louisiana 

5,480, 570 

15,731,094 

21,211, 664 

5, 187,044 

22,413, 617 

27,600, 661 

Maine 

3,571, 199 

10,687,023 

14,258,222 

3,766,715 

12,463,276 

16,229,991 

Maryland 

3,042,879 

6,401,732 

9,444, 611 

2,640, 676 

6,869,937 

9,510,613 

Massachusetts 

1,993,140 

6,570,442 

8,563,582 

2,374, 947 

4,806,445 

7, 181,392 

Michigan 

5, 975,517 

15,878,133 

21, 853,650 

3,588, 489 

16,456,496 

20,044,985 

Minnesota 

9,480, 640 

24,128,400 

33, 609,040 

8,123,875 

24,894,060 

33,017,935 

Mississippi 

6,944,216 

26,876,689 

33,820, 905 

5,748, 475 

23,013, 876 

28, 762,351 

Missouri 

7,553,286 

29,512,639 

37,065, 925 

9,730,726 

25,581,252 

35,311,978 

Montana 

6,827,896 

19,935,799 

26,763, 695 

8, 614,373 

20, 403,224 

29,017, 597 

Nebraska 

7, 616,214 

22,700,598 

30, 316,812 

7,930,512 

23,241,323 

31, 171, 835 

Nevada 

2,361,920 

8,018,510 

10,380, 430 

3,093,704 

6,734,102 

9,827,806 

New Hampshire 

1,641,337 

3,570,465 

5,211,802 

1, 858, 464 

3,216,111 

5,074,575 

New Jersey 

1,804, 667 

5,066,797 

6,871,464 

2, 325,756 

4,847,428 

7,173,184 

New Mexico 

6,357, 980 

22,079,061 

28,437,041 

6,942,256 

24,243, 664 

31, 185,920 

New York 

4,293,295 

13,165,947 

17,459,242 

4,317,062 

9, 576,300 

13,893,362 

North 

Carolina 

3,926, 118 

17,543,566 

21,469,684 

5,448,009 

18,202,542 

23,650,551 

North Dakota 

5,399,085 

17,945,442 

23,344,527 

4,297, 624 

19,227,174 

23,524,798 

Ohio 

4,934,875 

11,926,214 

16,861,089 

4,896,702 

17,400,749 

22,297,451 

Oklahoma 

7,771,592 

22,498,919 

30,270,511 

9,245,656 

24,098,179 

33,343,835 

Oregon 

4,457,927 

15,778,502 

20,236, 429 

3,719,935 

14,903,597 

18, 623, 532 

Pennsylvania 

5,988,776 

13,547,291 

19,536,067 

5,840,233 

18,719,752 


Rhode Island 

1,120,831 

3,236,896 

4,357,727 

1,407,915 

2,570,873 

3,978,788 



8,698,653 


3,521,375 

8,474,621 

11,995,996 



■smug 


■vniRTi 

17,243,531 

22,681,068 


3, 698,684 

11,392,154 


5,492,397 



Texas 

21,087,580 

85,322,032 

106, 409, 612 

27,459,804 

Ifl 


Utah 

6,262,013 

16,322,511 

22,584,524 

8, 619,704 

19, 192,713 

27,812,417 

Vermont 

3,445, 628 

9,500,864 

12, 946, 492 

2,774, 122 

6,748,423 

9,522,545 

Virginia 

3, 607,648 

11,833,178 

15,440,826 

5, 153,470 

11,082,556 

16,236,026 

Washington 

4,584,758 

13,229,797 

17,814,555 

4,942,769 

12,169,238 

17, 112,007 

West Virginia 

3,064, 355 

7,124,684 

10, 189, 039 

4,718,128 

7, 197,883 

11,916,011 

Wisconsin 

6,426,277 

16,024,990 

22,451,267 

6,462,598 



Wyoming 

4,324,030 

14,646,814 

18,970,844 



)#•/ EEKEE - 

Puerto Rico 

1,787,691 

4,766,400 

6, 554,091 

3ES£SBS3i 



TOTAL 

273,774,400 

870,335,029 

1, 144, 109,429 

294, 906, 990 

904,288,629 

1,199,195,619 | 


Farm and Ranchland Protection Program (FRPP) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Alabama 

$33,158 

$96,790 

$129,948 

$78,272 

$856,166 

$934,438 

Alaska 

5,622 

- 

5,622 

40,439 

475,648 

516,087 

Arizona 

25,080 

- 

25,080 

22,762 

545,000 

567,762 

Arkansas 

6,915 

- 

6,915 

9,137 


9, 137 

California 

98,520 

3, 181, 319 

3,279,839 

277,089 

3,778,252 

4,055, 341 
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Grasslands Reserve Program {GRP) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual {as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System {FFIS) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Alabama 

$63,246 

$13,860 

$77,106 

$29,766 

$107,000 

$136,766 

Alaska 

8,095 

- 

8,095 

7, 168 

_ 

7,168 

Arizona 

60,823 

30,000 

90, 823 

19,236 

23,250 

42,486 

Arkansas 

68,410 

- 

68, 410 

39,262 

_ 

39,262 

California 

152,658 

1,488 

154,146 

113,618 

- 

113,618 

Colorado 

83, 132 

105,687 

188,819 

69,287 

8, 920 

78, 207 

Connecticut 

75,766 

72,000 

147,766 

29,766 

25, 000 

54,766 

Delaware 

9,801 

5,000 

14, 801 

13,838 

_ 

13,838 

Florida 

250, 108 

306, 441 

556,549 

89, 531 

24,090 

113,621 

Georgia 

28,661 

40,000 

68,661 

823 

_ 

823 

Pacific 

Islands Area 

99,579 

25,000 

124,579 

77, 149 

_ 

77,149 

Idaho 

756, 620 

3,880,000 

4,636, 620 

236,706 

338, 100 

574,806 

Illinois 

63,420 

60,000 

123,420 

27,210 

1,789 

28,999 

Indiana 

43, 482 

23,170 

66,652 

53,442 

8,000 

61, 442 

Iowa 

91,601 

294,000 

385,601 

52,829 

96,000 

148,829 

Kansas 

97,536 

154,500 

252,036 

304,963 

62,000 

366,963 

Kentucky 

64,773 

107,180 

171, 953 

72,773 

70,000 

142,773 

Louisiana 

24, 604 

47,826 

72,430 

4,746 

55,000 

59,746 


15, 693 

- 

15, 693 

- 

- 

_ 

Maryland 

17,763 

- 

17,763 

- 

- 

- 

Massachusetts 

14,930 

5, 100 

20,030 

2,720 

- 

2,720 

Michigan 

66,959 

24,204 

91, 163 

14,552 

1,500 

16,052 

Minnesota 

84,081 

- 

84,081 

20,573 

26,600 

47,173 

Mississippi 

87,079 

28,835 

115,914 

58,935 

- 

58,935 

Missouri 

168,022 

120,750 

288,772 

104,065 

- 

104,065 

Montana 

142,891 

9,516 

152,407 

125,465 

10,604 

136,069 

Nebraska 

93,057 

7,490 

100,547 

63,474 

- 

63,474 

Nevada 

51,282 

- 

51,282 

76,225 

35,000 

111,225 


9,027 


71, 527 

■■bnEKi 

_ 

19,566 

New Jersey 

16, 577 

- 

16, 577 


- 

5,230 



isfeilfcfjwisin 

156,217 

48,314 

40,000 

88, 314 

New York 

87,697 

94,423 

182,120 

24,886 

1,150 

26,036 

North 

Carolina 

12,450 

1,700 

14,150 

21,504 

. 

21, 504 

North Dakota 

123,954 

- 

123, 954 

67,935 

- 

67,935 

Ohio 

51, 195 

110,815 

162,010 

26, 631 

12,000 

38,631 

Oklahoma 

225,631 

23,000 

SSMiTElMcH 

84,252 

500 

84,752 

Oregon 

62,425 

- 

62,425 

16,133 

_ 

16, 133 

Pennsylvania 

65,975 

31,440 

97,415 

59,531 

13,800 

73,331 

Rhode Island 

1,571 

21,000 

22, 571 

19, 685 

- 

19,685 

South 

Carolina 

22,608 

34,000 

56, 608 

31,260 

40,000 

71,260 

South Dakota 

279,695 

354,700 

634,395 

187,305 

23,913 

211,218 

Tennessee 

74, 942 

69,000 

143, 942 

35, 365 

600 

35,965 

Texas 

371,295 

1,095,000 

1,466,295 

797,976 

92,000 

889,976 

Utah 

224, 502 

26,000 

250, 502 

121,879 

9,000 

130, 879 

Vermont 

14,291 

14,200 

28, 491 

10,287 

100,000 

110, 287 

Virginia 

64,687 

132,802 

197,489 

33,218 

6, 616 

39,834 

Washington 

45, 422 

13, 685 

59, 107 

24, 124 

- 

24, 124 
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State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

West Virginia 

38,521 

42,241 

80,762 

42,077 

400 

42,477 

Wisconsin 

59,362 

47,824 

107, 186 

146, 804 

91,081 

237,885 

Wyoming 

904,426 

402,500 

1, 306,926 

341,445 

110, 000 

451,445 

Puerto Rico 

6,634 

- 

6,634 

- 

_ 

- 

TOTAL 

5,653,176 

7,988,877 

13,642,053 

3, 873,529 

1, 433, 913 

5,307,442 


Healthy Forests Reserve Program (HFRP-89/HFRP-99) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS? 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Arkansas 

$10,000 

$55,000 

$65,000 

- 

- 


California 

108,270 

599,004 

707,274 

$62, 158 

$352,227 

$414,385 

Georgia 

339,772 

2,240,520 

2,580,292 

8,215 

46,553 

54,768 

Indiana 

100,231 

1,539,518 

1,639,749 

93,237 

528,340 

621, 577 

Kentucky 

285,000 

1,247,600 

1,532,600 

103,596 

587,045 

690,641 

Maine 

14,451 

- 

14,451 

- 

- 

- 

Michigan 

106,733 

508,355 

615,088 

51,798 

293,522 

345,320 

Minnesota 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mississippi 

15,847 

77,004 

92,851 

93,237 

528,340 

621,577 

Ohio 

100,243 

509,400 

609,643 

51,798 

293,522 

345,320 

Oklahoma 

230,494 


3,754, 145 

124,315 

709,254 

833,569 

Oregon 

262,958 

5, 699,509 

5,962,467 

497,262 

2,817,816 

3,315,078 

Pennsylvania 

150,518 

934,050 

1,084,568 

207, 192 

1,174,090 

1,381,282 

South 

Carolina 

285,000 

1,003,000 

1,288,000 

12,974 

50,000 

62,974 

Washington 

- 

- 

- 

51,798 

293,522 

345,320 

TOTAL 

2,009,517 

17,936,611 

19,946, 128 

1,357,580 

7,674,231 

9,031,811 


Wildlife Habitat Incentives Program (WHIP) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Alabama 

$872,402 

$3,669,061 

$4,541,463 

$170,826 

$14,000 

$184,826 

Alaska 

556, 181 


3,665,678 

302, 661 

- 

302,661 

Arizona 

324,236 

664,493 

988,729 

161,985 


361,985 

Arkansas 



1, 146,532 

250,586 

175,000 

425,586 

California 


USKHmSEI 

4,418,312 

293,552 

100,000 

393,552 

Colorado 

269,545 

467,302 

736,847 

128,059 

- 

128,059 

Connecticut 

320,654 

1,111,038 

1,431,692 

241, 552 

- 

241,552 

Delaware 

80,778 

64,662 

145,440 

51,378 

- 

51,378 

Florida 

408,381 

669,335 

1,077,716 

143,073 

3,834 

146, 907 

Georgia 

1,085,472 

6,435,617 

7,521,089 

151,813 

- 

151,813 

Pacific 

Islands Area 

132,253 

16,952 

149,205 

182,064 


182,064 

Idaho 

169, 168 

569, 316 

738,484 

127, 513 

72,000 

199, 513 

Illinois 

126,304 

276,826 

403, 130 

88, 472 

66,000 

154,472 

Indiana 

309, 424 

513,807 

823,231 

186,763 

152, 500 

339,263 
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State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Iowa 

264 , 659 

274,686 

539,345 

133,746 

184,000 

317,746 

Kansas 

471,872 

1,554,279 

2,026, 151 

149,732 

_ 

149,732 

Kentucky 

272,715 

765, 184 

1,037,899 

123,264 

_ 

123,264 

Louisiana 

698,950 

1,933,496 

2,632,446 

180,598 

75,000 

255,598 

Maine 

564,387 

2,476,537 

3,040,924 

187,004 

_ 

187, 004 

Maryland 

126,193 

197,581 

323,774 

70, 103 

- 

70,103 

Massachusetts 

333,708 

1,261, 622 

1, 595,330 

228,237 

_ 

228,237 

Michigan 

344,015 

401, 626 

745,641 

168,588 

156,000 

324, 588 

Minnesota 

257,274 

371,431 

628,705 

170,294 

32,435 

202,729 

Mississippi 

441, 980 

1,594, 597 

2,036,577 

204,877 

200,000 

404,877 

Missouri 

364,486 

360,976 

725,462 

260, 854 

140,000 

400,854 

Montana 

181,357 

258,618 

439,975 

116,548 

- 

116,548 

Nebraska 

272,999 

406,083 

679,082 

138,590 

- 

138,590 

Nevada 

154,743 

630,590 

785,333 

80,393 

- 

60, 393 

New Hampshire 

380,787 

905,773 

1,286, 560 

308,075 

4,500 

312,575 

New Jersey 

199,398 

301,127 

500,525 

143, 595 

- 

143,595 

New Mexico 

228, 557 

796,808 

1,025, 365 

118, 147 

- 

118, 147 

New York 

201,362 

953,048 

1,154,410 

136,502 

- 

136,502 

North 

Carolina 

296, 483 

1,333,347 

1,629,830 

109,076 

_ 

109, 078 

North Dakota 

330, 945 

854,164 

1, 185, 109 

97,784 

... 

97,784 

Ohio 

214,340 

188,043 

402,383 

71,998 


71,998 

Oklahoma 

236,841 

195,468 

432,309 

222,534 

- 

222,534 

Oregon 

304,524 

1,013,421 

1,317,945 

200,636 

- 

200, 636 


155,895 

778,557 

934,452 

77,943 

- 

77,943 


214,464 

400,973 

615,437 

237,799 

- 

237,799 

South 

Carolina 

633,294 


3, 368,983 

217,601 

. 



240,178 

812,787 

1,052,965 

100,547 

25,000 


Tennessee 

409, 388 

1,320,735 

1,730, 123 

105,110 

- 

rams 

Texas 

2,007,127 

9,874, 509 


HIKES XU 

206, 100 


Utah 

150,080 

416,716 

566,796 

87, 148 

- 

87,148 

Vermont 

471,306 

1,056,023 

1,527,329 

220, 140 

- 

220,140 

Virginia 

271,584 

735, 450 

1,007,034 

124,340 

170,000 

294,340 

Washington 

172, 153 

374,153 

546,306 

172,947 

- 

172,947 

West Virginia 

342,345 

936,886 

1,279,231 

193,583 

20,000 

213, 583 


224,077 

283,019 

507,096 

SRISHSIIj 

25,000 

156,634 

Wyoming 

mmsEKEM 

601,426 

846, 874 


- 

101, 704 

Puerto Rico 

27,537 

107,496 

135,033 

- 

- 

_ 

TOTAL 

18,555, 638 

61,402,285 

79,957,923 

8,292, 312 

2,021,369 

10,313,681 


Wetland Reserve Program (WRP) Allocations 
FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and 
FY 2012 Estimate 

Source: Foundation Financial Information System (FFIS) 


State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Alabama 

$728,591 

$9,990, 197 

$10,718,788 

$1,274,928 

$12,909,245 

$14,184,173 

Alaska 

57,425 

- 

57,425 

5,078 

5,388 

10,466 

Arizona 

77,567 

4,500 

82, 067 

23,719 

241,520 

265,239 

Arkansas 

1,622,563 

11,085, 161 

12,707,724 

4,239,743 

23,311,008 

27,550,751 

California 

2,037,244 

34,784,244 

36,821,488 

1,907,597 

30,529,127 

32,436,724 

Colorado 

263,875 

1,498,894 

1,762,769 

284, 646 

2,014,367 

2,299,013 
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State 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2011) 

Total 

(2011) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2012) 

Total 

(2012) 

Connecticut 

64,428 

95,550 

159,978 

26,581 

182, 531 

209, 112 

Delaware 

118,549 

302,818 

421,367 

72,002 

438,022 

510,024 

Florida 

3,398,442 

99,000,000 

102, 398, 442 

5,045,837 

59, 953, 153 

64, 998,990 

Georgia 

533,396 

9,598,050 

10, 131, 446 

817,041 

4,911,969 

5,729, 010 

Pacific 

Islands Area 

96,529 

42,421 

138,950 

70,742 

896,722 

967,464 

Idaho 

211, 831 

2,495,199 

2,707,030 

224, 304 

2,787,489 

3,011,793 

Illinois 

690,032 

6,955,148 

7, 645, 180 

1,020,615 

7, 360, 988 

8, 381, 603 

Indiana 

1, 341, 802 

14,463,735 

15,805,537 

1, 493, 174 

13,806,730 

15,299, 904 

Iowa 

1,774,882 

35,612,223 

37,387,105 

2,191,567 

23, 875,525 

26, 067,092 

Kansas 

413,894 

4,750,286 

5,164, 180 

675,314 

6, 171,276 

6,846,590 

Kentucky 

497, 936 

8,161,747 

8, 659, 683 

432, 969 

7,413,779 

7,846,748 

Louisiana 

3,096,556 

41,268,052 

44, 364, 608 

4, 627,241 

32,206, 100 

36,833,341 

Maine 

86,164 

577,485 

663, 649 

59,213 

589,286 

648, 499 

Maryland 

312,903 

6,946,000 

7,258, 903 

766,871 

6,231,528 

6,998,399 

Massachusetts 

170,060 

3,696, 373 

3,866,433 

182,004 

5, 382,013 

5, 564,017 

Michigan 

696,202 

3, 171,314 

3,867,516 

632,989 

3,552,734 

4,185,723 

Minnesota 

2,295,335 

28,711,115 

31,006,450 

3,134,598 

45, 407,673 

48,542,271 

Mississippi 

3,543,088 

20,170,469 

23, 713, 557 

3, 342,764 

25,501, 135 

28,843,899 

Missouri 

1,825, 581 

18,806,420 

20,632,001 

1,883,485 

13,942,545 

15, 826,030 

Montana 

273,849 

1,822,793 

2,096, 642 

404,338 

3, 454, 978 

3, 859, 316 

Nebraska 

1,584,251 

12,803, 196 

14, 387, 447 

995,768 

9,077,021 

10, 072,789 

Nevada 

211,413 

3,321,215 

■BBB9E31 

103,607 

3,628,594 

3,732,201 

Kffls _\ v .' * 

■■K FIBH 


3,220,310 

418,911 

4,975,193 

5, 394,104 

New Jersey 

135,282 

1,072,688 

1,207,970 

166, 563 

1,995,393 

2,161,956 

New Mexico 

135,272 

1,461,350 

■K&S&l 

77,500 

738, 591 

816,091 

New York 

970,403 

3,761,950 

4,732,353 


11,041,548 

HKEKEEK&S 

North 

Carolina 

694,321 

7,380,533 

8,074,854 

1,476,280 

9,001,829 


North Dakota 

1,528,629 

32,672,576 

SMJH'HHB 


31,679,575 

35,706,025 

Ohio 

731,915 

6,699,163 

7,431,078 

545,428 

5,577,467 

6, 122,895 

Oklahoma 

834, 532 


9, 037, 960 

1,197,118 

7,024, 624 

8,221,742 

Oregon 


3,883,215 

4, 903, 765 

1,596,288 

7,700,270 

9,296, 558 

Pennsylvania 

289, 558 

8, 601,597 

8,891, 155 

452,983 

7,731,991 

8,184, 974 

Rhode Island 

77, 621 

250,312 

327,933 

28, 694 

589,559 

618,253 

South 

Carolina 

625,670 

7,375,915 

8,001, 585 

738, 127 

4,778,349 

5,516,476 


1, 158,758 

19,742,879 

20, 901, 637 

1,504,369 

13,805,788 

15,310,157 

Tennessee 

872,012 

18,105,191 

18,977,203 

1, 388, 636 

8,764,740 

10, 153, 376 

Texas 

1,031, 175 

16,294,243 

17, 325,418 

3, 294,826 

17,834,279 

21,129,105 

Utah 

162,465 

1,456,574 

1,619,039 

126,029 

1,407,183 

1,533,212 

Vermont 

100,873 

518,088 

618,961 

212,815 

1,254,858 

1,467,673 


138,768 

1,078,357 

1,217,125 

71,860 

1, 139, 022 

1,210,882 

EJSSmSK 

462, 138 




flKKSSni 

^^BEEEKSS 

West Virginia 

241, 612 

538,544 

780, 156 

•mmmm 



Wisconsin 

733,516 

8,319,673 

msnsi 

'?iSrMrgHTCl 


B TllSITYl 

Wyoming 

197,377 

1,575,578 


495,102 



Puerto Rico 

- 

- 



140,000 

166,265 

TOTAL 

40, 411, 447 

533,006,027 

573, 417, 474 

BESEIX31I 

498,040,969 

554,890,234 
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Mr. Kingston: Please provide a chart showing the final allocation for 
fiscal year 2011 and the estimated allocation for fiscal year 2012 for 
conservation technical assistance and financial assistance by State. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

NRCS State Allocations 

FY 2011 Actual (as of September 30, 2011) and FY 2012 Estimate 

Actual (as of 9/30/11) Estimate 
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ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES PROGRAM SUBPROGRAM ALLOCATIONS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a chart showing the subprograms within the 
Environmental Quality Incentives Program and the technical assistance and 
financial assistance allocated to each. Please provide the final allocations 
for fiscal year 2011 and estimated allocation for fiscal year 2012. 

Response: The table below shows the final Environmental Quality Incentives 
Program (EQIP) financial and technical assistance funds allocated for fiscal 
year 2011, and funds allocated as of March 6, 2012. 

[The information follows:] 


EQIP Allocated Financial and Technical Assistance 


Final FY 2011 Allocations /I 

FY 2012 Allocations Estimate 
/2 

Sub-Program 

FA 

TA 

FA 

TA 

EQIP General 

$751, 876,278 

$324,816, 815 

$869,594,577 

$360, 698,334 

EQIP Air 
Quality 

34,319,423 

3,706,498 

35,295, 000 

2,205, 000 

Conservation 
Innovation 
Grants (CIG) 

29, 648, 328 


30,000,000 


Cooperative 

Conservation 

Partnership 

Initiative 

(CCPI) 

61,887,706 

6, 931, 423 

62, 572, 376 

17, 706,291 

EQIP Organic 

22,537,265 

2,276,264 

20,613,047 

1,315,375 

Totals 

900,269,000 

337,731,000 

1,018,075,000 

381,925,000 


Notes : 

1/ TA is estimated based on FY 11 TA to FA ratio. 
2/ OMB Apportionment October 17, 2011 


APPORTIONMENT SCHEDULE FOR MANDATORY FARM BILL CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide the apportionment schedule for mandatory 
farm bill conservation programs for fiscal year 2013. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record for the most 
recently approved apportionments for fiscal year 2012. The response 
includes two apportionment schedules: one for the no-year account and 
one for the annual account. The apportionment for the annual account, 
dated February 3, 2012, is a re-apportionment based on the Consolidated 
and Further Continuing Appropriations Act of 2012, updating the initial 
apportionment dated October 5, 2011. The apportionments for fiscal year 
2013 will not be available until October 2012. 

[The information follows:] 
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SF 132 APPORTIONMENT AND REAPPORTIONMENT SCHEDULE 


FY 2012 Apportionment 

Funds provided by Public Law 1 10-246 and 112-55 


12-AP-NRCS-3 


Line No 

Line 

Split 

Bureau/ Account Title / Cat B Stub ! Line Split 

Previous 

Approved 

Prev Footnote 

Agency Request 

1 

OMB Action 

pMB Footnote 

Memo 

Obligations 

IterNo 

RptCat 

AdjAut 

1251 

1840 

2 

NO 

YES 

Department of Agriculture 

Bureau: Natural Resources Conservation Service 

Account; Farm Security and Rural Investment Programs (005-53-1 0C 
TAPS: 12-1004/2012 

Last Approved Apportionment: 2011-10-06 

Reporting Categories 

Adjustment Authority provided 

Budgetary resources 

BA: Mand: Appropriations:/ 1 ^ tic nonexpend trans net 

BA: Mand: Spending auth:Antic colls, reimbs, other 

4) 

4.472.843.000 

124,000,000 


3,401.939.000 

80,000,000 


3,401.939,000 

80.000,000 





Total budgetary resources avail (disc, and mand.) 

4,596,843.000 

B1 

3.481.939.000 

B1 

3.481.939.000 

R1 


8011 

6012 

6013 

6014 

6015 

6016 

6017 

6018 

6019 

6020 
6031 



1.249.403.000 

632.889.000 

142.909.000 

1.018.075.000 

36.122.000 

176.673.000 

60.055.000 

48.024.000 
1,983.000 

575.128.000 

655.582.000 


632.889.000 

142.909.000 
1.018,075,000 

36.122.000 

176.673.000 

60.055.000 

48.024.000 
1.983,000 

695.534.000 

669.675.000 

A1 

632.889.000 

142.909.000 
1,018,075.000 

36.122.000 

176.673.000 

60.055.000 

48.024.000 
1,983,000 

695.534.000 

669.675.000 

A1 


HM 




■■ 

■mn: 



■XMk&xuig 




Submitted: Diem-Linh Jones. Deputy Director, USDA/OBPA/BLRS Date. December 9 , 2011 


FY 2012 Apportionment 
OMB Footnotes 

Footnotes for Apportioned Amounts 

Of the amount provided for technical assistance, not more than $74,228,000 is apportioned for the Wetlands Reserve 
Program, which shall result in the closure of at least an additional 106.800 acres of easements and the restoration of at 
least an additional 98,000 acres of easements from the program's existing backlog. 

Footnotes for Budgetary Resources 

This apportionment includes estimated receipts and anticipated spending authority from offsetting collections. To the 
extent authorized by law, these amounts may be increased or decreased for actual reimbursements earned, including 
reimbursements and offsetting collections from non-Federal/Federal sources, and contributions from non- 
Federal/Federal sources without further action by OMB 


OMB approved this apportionment request using the web-based apportionment system 



Marked Janet Irvan 

Deputy Associate Director for Natural Resources 

Signed ■ 2012-02-03 
13:35 

Fite Nan 12-AP-NRCS-3.xls 
TAFSfsl 12-1004 /2012 
Sent By Darlene Fleming 


Sent On 2012-02-03 
13:55 
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SF 132 APPORTIONMENT AND REAPPORTIONMENT SCHEDULE 


FY 2012 Apportionment 
Funds provided by Public Law 1 10-246 


12-AP-NRCS-2 


1 



■ 


Agency Request 

1 

S 

I 

OMB Action 

1 

1 

Obligations 

IterNo 

RptCat 

AdjAut 

1251 

2 

NO 

YES 

Department of Agriculture 

Bureau: Natural Resources Conservation Service 

Account: Farm Security and Rural Investment Programs (005-53-1004) 

TAPS: 12-1004 /X 

Last Approved Apportionment: NLA, First Request of Year 

Reporting Categories 

Adjustment Authority provided 

Budgetary resources 

BA: Mand: Appropriations.Antic nonexpend trans net 



63.900.000 


63,900.000 








63.900.000 

B1 

63.900.000 

B1 


6011 

6012 

6016 


Application of Budgetary Resources 

Category B Projects 

FY 201 2 Chesapeake Bay Watershed Program (Financial Assistance) 

FY 2012 Healthy Forests Reserve Program (Financial Assistance) 

FY 2012 Farm Security and Rural Investment Programs (Noyear Technical Assists 

■ 


42.350.000 

10.712.000 

10.838.000 

| 

42.350.000 

10.712.000 

10.838.000 

| 

| 

lui'im 











Submitted: DienvLinh Jones. Deputy Di re ctor. USDAi'OBPA/BLRS Date: September 26. 201 1 


FY 2012 Apportionment 
OMB Footnotes 

Footnot es tor Budgetary Resources 

The attached apportionment represents unobligated balances, carried over from FY 201 1, estimated receipts and anticipated 
spending authority from offsetting collections. To the extent authorized by law. these amounts may be increased or decreased for 
indefinite appropriations, actual unobligated balances, actual recoveries of prior year obligations, actual reimbursements earned, 
including reimbursements and offsetting collections from norvFederal/Federai sources, contributions from non- Federal/Federal 
sources, and release of contingency funds without further action by OMB. Transfer of funds authorized by law to or from any of the 
accounts listed may be made without further action by OMB. 


OMB approved this apportionment request using the web-based apportionment system 



Marked Affixec Janet Irwin 

Deputy Associate Director for Natural Resources 

Signed On: 2011-10-17 

16:11 

File Name: 1 2-AP-NRCS-2 rev.xfs 

TAFSfs) Inctud 12-1004 /X 

Sent By: Darlene Fleming 

Sent On; 2011-10-17 

20:03 
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EQIP LIVESTOCK FUNDING 

Mr. Kingston: How much funding was allocated to livestock concerns 
through the Environmental Quality Incentives Program for fiscal years 2011 
(actual) and 2012 (estimated)? 

Response: For each of the fiscal years 2011 and 2012, NRCS has managed 

EQIP funds to meet the statutory requirement that at least 60 percent of 
available program funds are made available for practice payments related to 
livestock production. The following table shows the allocated financial 
assistance funding during fiscal year 2011 and the estimated funding to be 
allocated during fiscal year 2012 based upon the current rate of obligation. 

An estimated 63 percent of fiscal year 2012 EQIP funds will be allocated 
to livestock related concerns based on the current obligation of funds to 
livestock related contracts. 

[The information follows:] 


EQIP Livestock Related Contract Obligations 


Fiscal Year 

Financial 
Assistance 
Allocated for 
Livestock 

Total Allocated 
EQIP Financial 
Assistance 

Percent of 
Livestock 

2011 1/ 

$539,483,812 

$864,860,399 

62.4% 

2012 2/ 

$548, 404,921 

$870, 484,001 

63.0% 


Notes : 

1/ Actual obligation for FY 2011. The total allocated EQIP financial 
assistance excludes EQIP funds obligated to Conservation Innovation Grants 
(CIG) , not subject to the livestock exclusion as they are not producer 
contracts . 

2/ Estimated using the obligation rate as of March 7, 2012, excluding funds 
allocated to CIG. 

COMPREHENSIVE NUTRIENT MANAGEMENT PLANS 

Mr. Kingston: How many comprehensive nutrient management plans has NRCS 
completed since 2002? How many will be completed in fiscal year 2012 and are 
estimated to be completed in fiscal year 2013? 

Response: NRCS has completed approximately 48,679 comprehensive nutrient 

management plans (CNMPs) since 2002. The target number of CNMPs to be 
completed in fiscal year 2012 is 2,800. The estimated number of CNMPs to be 
completed in fiscal year 2013 is 2,750. 

EQIP CONSERVATION PRACTICES 

Mr. Kingston: How many new conservation practices were installed or 
implemented through the Environmental Quality Incentives Program in fiscal 
years 2008 through 2011? 

Response: For fiscal years 2008 through 2011, there have been 591,119 
conservation practices installed through the Environmental Quality Incentives 
Program. 
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CONSERVATION INNOVATION GRANTS (CIG) 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a list of the Conservation Innovation Grants 
awarded in fiscal year 2011. Please include information on the recipient, 
State where the recipient is located, amount of the award, purpose, and 
whether any nonfederal funding was provided. 

Response: In fiscal year 2011, NRCS awarded 61 CIG for $29.6 million. 

Grant recipients provided matching non-Federal funding in the amount of $35 
million. 

[The information follows:] 



FISCAL YEAR 2011 CIS REPORT 
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specific applications of Phosphorus and 
Potassium fertilizers and use of 
controlled release Nitrogen fertilizers. 
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Mr, Kingston: Please describe what NRCS has learned as a result of the 
Conservation Innovation Grants program. What new conservation activities or 
innovations have been adopted because of the program? 

Response: The Conservation Innovation Grants (CIG) program provides 
opportunities to test and evaluate innovative conservation approaches and 
technologies. Based on CIG demonstration projects, NRCS added conservation 
practices to the list of those available for payment through the 
Environmental Quality Incentives Program (EQIP) . NRCS adjusted payment 
schedules in EQIP for additional conservation practices used by farmers and 
ranchers to address resource issues on farms or ranches. Findings from 
completed CIG projects resulted in enhancements to conservation practices for 
farmer and rancher use and new tools for conservationists' , partners' , and 
technical service providers' use in layout, design, or installation of 
conservation practices. 

Examples of new conservation activities or innovations include: 

• Acceptance of Variable-Rate Irrigation {VRI} technology for water 
conservation, which is now eligible for financial assistance in 
several States. With the support of a NRCS CIG, researchers at 
the University of Georgia Research Foundation, Inc. demonstrated 
and tested the impact in actual farm situations of adding VRI 
technology to traditional spray-type center pivot irrigation 
systems. They found that VRI has the potential to reduce water 
usage by 12 to 20 percent. 

• Development of a series of Web-based energy self-assessment tools 
that farmers in the upper Midwest can use to evaluate their 
baseline energy use and the potential cost-effectiveness of 
various energy conservation measures. With the support of CIG, 
the University of Wisconsin worked with NRCS information 
technology staff to develop these tools. Additionally, several 
renewable energy tools were developed to help farmers assess 
renewable energy potential on their farms. 

• Development of numerous air and water quality innovations, 
including an air quality chapter for a workbook of best 
management practices to help vineyard and winery operations, by 
the California Sustainable Winegrowers Alliance. The Alliance 
also used demonstration sites to showcase innovative technologies 
and practices. Two subsequent ongoing CIG projects focus on 
developing and implementing tools and metrics for evaluating 
environmental sustainability and training growers in using these 
tools to correctly plan and implement conservation practices; 
developing incentive programs to reduce energy and water use; and 
improving the tools and programs to make them transferable to 
other commodities. 


In fiscal year 2012, the Natural Resources Conservation Service released 
a CIG program report entitled "Identifying New Tools and Practices." This 
report examines the CIG program experience to date, looking at where and how 
grants were awarded, project results, and the process NRCS is putting in 
place to evaluate, replicate, and potentially adopt the technologies and 
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practices for widespread use. The report can be found online at NRCS CIG Web 
site: http: / /www.nrcs . usda.gov/technical/cig/index.htmi 


CONTINUOUS PROCESS IMPROVEMENT IN CONSERVATION INNOVATION GRANT PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston: What is the status of NRCS's plan to contract with a 
consultant to employ the Continuous Process Improvement approach regarding 
CIG program? What changes have been made to the program? 

Response: In fiscal year 2011, the Natural Resources Conservation Service 

engaged in a Continuous Process Improvement (CPI) effort. This method has 
been adopted by USDA to improve both efficiency and results, and to provide 
recommendations and a roadmap that will enhance the CIG administration and 
technology transfer processes into the agency (through policy, manual, 
standards, handbooks} or into the private sector. The project evaluated the 
current CIG process to document, communicate, and recommend improvements to 
administration, management, and technology transfer aspects of the CIG 
Program utilizing the Define - Measure - Analyze - Improve - Control 
framework (D-M-A-I-C) . 

The CIG project started in February 2011 and was successfully closed on 
September 2011. The CIG CPI identified seven high-level CIG processes: 

Program Funding, Review Process (Pre-Work), Review Process (Pre-Proposal/Full 
Proposal), Showcase, Selection/Award, Grants Management, and Technology 
Transfer. 

The CPI contractor found that the overall CIG program administration is as 
lean as possible to carry out all the necessary tasks. Technology 
Integration and Resources were identified as areas of concern, revealing 
vulnerabilities in the Technology Transfer process. This presented 
opportunities to: 

• Increase efficiency 

• Develop a new policy to address gaps 

• Facilitate an increased efficiency feedback loop 

The CIG CPI effort prompted improvement proposals that are being 
implemented throughout fiscal year 2012 and beyond, including: 

• Revising the General Manual Policy, Title 450, Part 401, Technology, 
to include technology integration of CIG projects. This revised 
policy will institutionalize technology integration activities for 
future CIG project findings. 

• Posting a link on the National CIG Web site to final reports for 
public review. This provides a repository of completed final reports 
for use by researchers. 

• Establishing a national technology integration subcommittee to 
utilize the evaluation of completed projects for prioritizing and 
recommending emerging technologies and approaches for integration in 
the agency. 

• Facilitating technology transfer and providing an avenue to 
communicate project outcomes; grantees will draft technical notes 
for use by agency. 

• Including technology transfer and integration in the agency 
performance plan "Conservation Status" under the Annual Initiative 
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"Science to Inform Decision Making." This reflects a sense of 
urgency for program performance improvements. 

COOPERATIVE CONSERVATION PARTNERSHIP INITIATIVE 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a list of the Cooperative Conservation 
Partnership Initiative grants awarded in fiscal year 2011. Please include 
information on the recipient, State where the recipient is located, amount of 
the award, purpose, and whether any nonfederal funding was provided. 

Response: For FY 2011 thirty one Cooperative Conservation Partnership 
Initiative (CCPI) projects were approved for a total of Federal funding 
amount of $30.5 million in payments to agricultural producers over the five 
year project duration. Local project partners will provide $37.2 million to 
assist in project implementation. In addition producers participating will 
contribute to conservation practice implementation according to program rules 
and guidelines. The table below provides information for each CCPI award. 

[The information follows:] 



FY 2011 Cooperative Conservation Partnership Initiative Projects 
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CONSERVATION SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Kingston: For the Conservation Security Program, please provide the 
total number of existing contracts, including the funding associated with 
them, their location (State) , the number of years remaining on the contracts 
and the total estimated payments. 

Response: The following table summarizes the number of active 
Conservation Security Program (CSP) contracts by State and the associated 
financial assistance obligation, and projected obligations for fiscal years 
2012 - 2017. All active contracts will expire on or before 2017, 

[The information follows:] 


Active Conservation Security Program Contracts 


State 

Number of 
Active 
Contracts 

Contract 

Obligations 

2004-2011 

Projected 

Obligations 

2012-2017 

TOTAL 

Alabama 

85 

$9, 491, 159 

$10,263, 460 

$19,754, 619 

Alaska 

6 

159,289 

109,144 

268,433 

Arizona 

12 

1, 632,740 

2,518,545 

4,151,285 

Arkansas 

683 

68,207, 845 

8,252, 196 

76, 460, 041 

California 

351 

33,361,068 

16, 648,318 

50,009, 386 

Colorado 

215 

24,050, 414 

18,316,966 

42,367,380 

Connecticut 

15 

282,721 

223, 595 

506,316 

Delaware 

36 

3,513,773 

2,082, 677 

5,596, 450 

Georgia 

176 

23,022,773 

10,402,970 

33,425,743 

Hawaii 

15 

1,270, 772 

997, 086 

2,267,858 

Idaho 

468 

73,786, 872 



Illinois 

543 


10, 111,833 

71, 478, 582 

Indiana 

480 

50, 817,564 

^■EMEJES 


Iowa 

1,310 

■nBEEmsi 

12,754,068 

139,093,776 

Kansas 

468 

53, 342, 125 



Kentucky 

54 

2, 628, 908 

1,444,289 

4,073,197 

Louisiana 

19 


392,801 

1, 571, 679 

Maine 

53 

1, 981, 974 

589,895 

2,571,869 

Maryland 

319 

20, 024, 940 



Massachusetts 

6 

40, 746 

20,007 

60,753 

Michigan 

4 58 

43, 788, 022 



Minnesota 

315 

36, 410, 694 

7,984,293 


Mississippi 

44 

2, 642, 673 

2, 496,712 


Missouri 

1,173 

166, 329, 458 

58, 825, 386 

225, 154,844 

Montana 

347 

67,534, 634 

21,593, 121 

89,127,754 

Nebraska 

843 

57,707, 170 

27,835, 364 

85, 542, 534 

Nevada 

34 

2,445, 686 

758,087 

3,203,773 

New Jersey 

18 

853, 389 

441, 117 


New Mexico 

74 


3,714,550 


New York 

117 


2,416, 155 

9, 232,395 

North Carolina 

4 2 

* -■imm-n 

784,668 

6, 003, 560 

North Dakota 

265 

43, 038,038 

21, 663, 137 

64,701, 176 

Ohio 

1,006 

99, 440, 689 

33,895,944 

133,336, 633 

Oklahoma 

556 

26, 359, 891 

16, 118,200 

42,478,090 

Oregon 

895 

166, 657,985 

36, 714,314 

203, 372, 300 

Pennsylvania 

161 

6, 412, 162 


8,261, 920 
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State 

Number of 
Active 
Contracts 

Contract 

Obligations 

2004-2011 

Projected 

Obligations 

2012-2017 

TOTAL 

Rhode Island 

9 

130, 876 

26, 522 

157,398 

South Carolina 

186 

14,441, 481 

10,800,377 

25,241,858 

South Dakota 

114 

10, 261, 373 

4,772, 751 

15,034,124 

Tennessee 

72 

2, 916,769 

865,457 

3,782,226 

Texas 

68 

10, 601,436 

6, 556,214 

17, 157,650 

Utah 

139 

18,577,032 

5, 625,749 

24,202,781 

Vermont 

6 

192, 318 

85, 469 

277,787 

Virginia 

73 

3, 069, 117 

604, 102 

3, 673,219 

Washington 

229 

38,217,719 

6, 754,026 

44, 971, 746 

West Virginia 

69 

1,565,741 

1, 010,862 

2,576, 603 

Wisconsin 

531 

33, 178,493 

8, 248,210 

41, 426, 703 

Wyoming 

122 

11,519, 439 

4,855,470 

16,374, 909 

Caribbean Region 

18 

177,690 

40, 332 

218,022 

Pacific Basin 

5 

147,931 

9,329 

157,260 

TOTAL 

13, 303 

1,442, 627,871 

470, 573,424 

1, 913,201,295 


Mr. Kingston: How many new conservation practices were installed under 
the Conservation Security Program? 

Response: There have been 1,033 new conservation practices installed under 
the Conservation Security Program to date. Conservation practices are 
activities that meet the minimum NRCS standards and specifications. There 
have also been 1,008,929 enhancements installed under the Conservation 
Security Program to date. This total counts each fiscal year in which an 
enhancement adopted as part of a CSP contract is implemented by a 
participant. Enhancements are activities that provide increased resource 
benefits beyond minimum requirements. 

CONSERVATION STEWARDSHIP PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide the number of acres per year that have been 
enrolled in the Conservation Stewardship Program. How many will be enrolled 
in fiscal year 2012? What is the average cost per acre of all enrolled 
contracts? What is the average acreage enrolled per farm? 

Response: In fiscal year 2010, 25.2 million acres were enrolled in the 

Conservation Stewardship Program (CSP). Fiscal year 2011 enrollment was 12.8 
million acres. NRCS has calculated the apportionment for fiscal year 2012 
(after maintenance of existing contracts is deducted) can provide obligation 
authority for approximately 10.8 million acres. The average cost per acre of 
all enrolled contracts is $13. 48/acre. The average acreage enrolled per farm 
is 1,260.4 acres. 


[The information follows:] 
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Conservation Stewardship Acres per year. Enrollments, and Average Costs 



2010 

2011 

2012 

Estimated 

Total 

Acres 

(millions) 

25.2 

12.8 

10.8 

48.7 

Average Cost 
Per Acre 

$12.73 

$15.01 

$12.7 

$13.48 Avg 

Average 

Acres Per 
Operation 

1,223.5 

1,324 

1,233.7 

1, 260. 4 
Avg 


Mr- Kingston: How much funding was allocated to maintain existing 
practices and how much was allocated for new practices in fiscal year 2011 
for the Conservation Stewardship Program? How much is estimated to be 
allocated for these purposes in fiscal year 2012? 

Response: The Conservation Stewardship Program provides one unified 

payment to each recipient that includes funding for both maintenance of 
existing activity and for additional practices and enhancements. NRCS 
analyzed payments to producers, environmental benefit points awarded, payment 
rates, and applicable payment caps to estimate the allocation between 
payments associated with new and maintenance activities. In the sign-up for 
fiscal year 2011, new activities accounted for approximately 67 percent of 
obligations, and existing activities accounted for 33 percent. We anticipate 
that for 2012, a similar ratio will continue for new and existing activities. 

WETLANDS RESERVE PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a chart showing the cumulative total number 
of acres enrolled in permanent easements, 30-year easements, 30-year 
agreements with Tribes, and restoration cost-share agreements in the Wetlands 
Reserve Program. Please also provide the actual acreage enrollment by 
category for fiscal year 2011. 

Response: Table 1 below shows the cumulative total number of acres 

enrolled in permanent easements, 30-year easements, 30-year agreements with 
Tribes, and restoration cost-share agreements in the Wetlands Reserve 
Program. Table 2 below provides the actual acreage enrollment by category 
for fiscal year 2011. 

[The information follows:] 


Table 1: WRP Cumulative Enrolled Acres by Enrollment Type 

Fiscal Years 1992 - 2011 

Enrollment Type 

Cumulative Acres 

30-Year Easement 


Permanent Easement 

1, 947, 154 

Restoration Cost-Share Agreement 

123, 479 

30-Year Contracts with Tribes 

3, 258 

Total 

2,495, 128 
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Table 2 : WRP Enrolled Acres by Enrollment Type 

Fiscal Year 2011 

Enrollment Type 

Acres 

30-Year Easement 

59, 230 

Permanent Easement 

139, 904 

Restoration Cost-Share Agreement 

963 

30-Year Contracts with Tribes 

89 

Total 

200, 186 


Mr. Kingston: How much funding was allocated to permanent easements, 30- 
year easements, 30-year agreements with Tribes, and restoration cost-share 
agreements in fiscal year 2011 in the Wetlands Reserve Program? What is the 
technical assistance cost associated with each? 

Response: Funding was obligated to enroll permanent easements, 30-year 
easements, 30-year agreements with Tribes and restoration cost-share 
agreements in fiscal year 2011 in the Wetlands Reserve Program as shown in 
the table below. 

The WRP technical assistance obligated in fiscal year 2011 was 
approximately $45.6 million. Data regarding technical assistance costs 
associated with each enrollment type is not collected by NRCS. 

[The information follows:] 


Wetlands Reserve Program 

Fiscal Year 2011 Funding Summary by Agreement Type 

Agreement Type 

Amount 

30-Year Easements 

$72,645,291 

Permanent Easements 


30-Year Contract with Tribes 

149,427 

Restoration Agreements Associated with Easements or 30- 
Year Contracts with Tribes 

a/ 76, 230, 461 

Restoration Cost-Share Agreements 

1,796,775 


a/ Data is not available to break out funding for Restoration Agreements 
associated with Easements or 30-year Contracts with Tribes by type of 
easement . 


Mr. Kingston: What was the average cost of permanent easements, 30-year 
easements, 30-year agreements with Tribes, and restoration cost-share 
agreements for the Wetlands Reserve Program for fiscal year 2011? 

Response: The fiscal year 2011 average cost of permanent easements, 30- 
year easements, 30-year agreements with Tribes, and restoration cost-share 
agreements for the Wetlands Reserve Program is in the table below. 


[The information follows:] 
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Wetlands Reserve Program 

Fiscal Year 2011 Summary of Average Cost by Agreement Type 

Type of 

Agreement 

Amount 

Number of 
Agreements 

Acres 

Average 
Cost per 
Easement 

Average Cost 
Per Enrolled 
Acre 

30-Year 

Easements 

$72,645,291 

414 

59,230 

$175,472 

$1,226 

Permanent 

Easements 

332,640,944 

708 

139, 904 

469, 832 

2,378 

30~Year 

Contract with 
Tribes 

149, 427 

1 

89 

149, 427 

1, 679 

Restoration 

Cost-Share 

Agreement 

1,796,775 

16 

963 

112,298 

1, 866 


Mr. Kingston: Please provide a chart showing WRP enrollments, including 
acres, contracts and associated funding by State. 

Response: The fiscal year 2011 WRP enrollments, acres, and associated 
funding by State are represented in the chart below. 

[The information follows:] 


Fiscal Year 2011 WRP Enrollments and Obligations by State 


Number Contracts 
Enrolled 

Total Acres 

Total Obligated 

Alabama 

43 

4,231 

$10,716,223 

Alaska 

- 

- 

57,039 

Arizona 

- 

- 

79,800 


29 

6,458 

12,663,062 

California 

43 

12, 356 


Colorado 

2 

760 

mkstosimmsma 

Connecticut 

- 

- 

100,869 

Delaware 

1 

17 

419,270 

Florida 

9 

22, 879 

101, 095, 750 

Georgia 

20 

5, 917 

9,743,896 

Hawaii 

- 

- 

139, 851 

Idaho 

4 

812 

2,709, 164 

Illinois 

20 

1,834 

7,496, 920 

Indiana 

4 7 

3, 191 

15,380,601 

Iowa 

42 

4, 125 

37, 383,296 

Kansas 

20 

2, 054 

4, 972,510 

Kentucky 

11 

2,493 

8,649,280 

Louisiana 

41 

18,876 

43,566,997 

Maine 

1 

450 

514,288 

Maryland 

16 

1, 853 

7,203, 554 

Massachusetts 

5 

242 

3, 845, 527 

Michigan 

14 

1,086 

3, 842, 145 

Minnesota 

131 

13, 322 

28, 164, 317 

Mississippi 

40 

7, 947 

22,880, 219 
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Fiscal Year 2011 WRP Enrollments and Obligations by State 


Number Contracts 
Enrolled 

Total Acres 

Total Obligated 

Missouri 

74 

6, 353 

17,218, 133 

Montana 

7 

1, 045 

2, 094, 933 

Nebraska 

44 

5, 486 

14,380, 685 

Nevada 

3 

3, 687 

3, 532,558 

New Hampshire 

7 

1,331 

3, 171,705 

New Jersey 

4 

185 

1,206,258 

New Mexico 

1 

285 

1, 596, 163 

New York 

30 

1,380 

4,718,826 

North Carolina 


2, 169 

8, 041,535 

North Dakota 

182 

31, 344 

34, 199, 655 

Ohio 

17 

1, 709 

7, 390, 424 

Oklahoma 

13 

2,342 

8, 896, 136 

Oregon 

3 

391 

4,893, 667 

Pennsylvania 

41 

1, 969 

8, 891,194 

Rhode Island 

1 

20 

195,828 

South Carolina 

8 

4,769 

7, 949, 370 

South Dakota 

92 

10,203 

20, 573, 309 

Tennessee 

14 

2,426 

18,974,061 

Texas 

11 

8, 102 

16, 994,286 

Utah 

1 

22 

1, 616,763 

Vermont 

4 

143 

582,916 

Virginia 

7 

288 

1,204,692 

Washington 

8 

597 

1,351,718 

West Virginia 

5 

87 

772,714 

Wisconsin 

19 

1,942 

9,018, 652 

Wyoming 

3 

1,013 

1,510, 192 

Total 

1,139 

200,191 

561,161, 599 


Source: National Easement Staging Tool (NEST) October 12, 2011; and FFIS 
Status of Easement Final as of September 30, 2011. 

Note: Enrollments include active and completed agreements enrolled during FY 
2011. Enrollment numbers are subject to change (e.g. agreement may be 
cancelled; acres may increase or decrease due to survey, etc.). FA and TA 
obligations include obligations for both FY 2011 enrollments and associated 
costs for FY 2011 and prior year enrollments. 

Mr. Kingston: How many WRP contracts, including acres and associated 
costs, have been sold or transferred since the contract was first signed? 

How many contracts are held by States and organizations? 

Response: The National Easement Staging Tool (NEST) is the official NRCS 

database for easement program data. NEST became available for WRP data entry 
during June 2010. At that time, for all existing closed easements the 
information entered into NEST was based on current landowner data; but the 
current landowners as of June 2010 may or may not have been the original 
landowners at the time the easement closed. June 2010 marked the start of 
when landowner transfers were tracked in an official database system. Based 
on information entered into NEST to date, our records indicate that 77 closed 
WRP easements on approximately 16,500 acres have transferred to a new owner 
once the WRP easement was in place. As these easements were transferred 
after closing there were no associated enrollment costs that were 
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transferred. Of these transferred closed easements, 13 are held by States 
and other local government entities. 

Mr. Kingston: WRP does not have a baseline for new enrollment in fiscal 
year 2013 unless Congress provides additional spending authority. How much 
is the baseline for monitoring and compliance activities? 

Response: The purpose of WRP is to preserve, protect and restore 

valuable wetlands. The program's authority to enroll new easements expires 
at the end of fiscal year 2012 and is not assumed to extend in the fiscal 
year 2013 President's Budget. The budget includes $224 million in WRP 
funding to support NRCS's statutory responsibility to monitor, restore and 
maintain easements enrolled before September 30, 2012. Approximately $159 
million of the $224 million needed for WRP in FY 2013 is related to 
implementing restoration on existing enrollments, the remaining $65 million 
is for biological and compliance monitoring, enforcement and management. 

Mr. Kingston: How many WRP tracts were monitored in fiscal year 2011? 

How many were found to have problems or otherwise be out of compliance? 

Response: NRCS is currently adding functionality to its national easement 
database tool to allow for the tracking of easement monitoring events and 
associated compliance issues at a national level. There is no national 
tracking system for easement monitoring from which to obtain this information 
at this time. Based on estimated costs for conducting monitoring we estimate 
approximately 40 percent of closed WRP easements were monitored in fiscal 
year 2011. National Headquarters staff is aware of eight violations found on 
easements in fiscal year 2011. 

GRASSLANDS RESERVE PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a chart showing the cumulative total number 
of acres enrolled in rental contracts, permanent easements and restoration 
agreements in the Grasslands Reserve Program. Please also provide the actual 
acreage enrollment by category for fiscal year 2011. 

Response: The cumulative total number of Grasslands Reserve Program (GRP) 
acres enrolled in permanent easements and rental contracts is represented in 
the first chart below. The second chart below includes the actual GRP 
easement and rental contract acreage enrollment for fiscal year 2011. There 
are no stand-alone restoration agreements - all GRP restoration agreements 
are associated with existing easements. 

(The information follows:] 


Cumulative Acres Enrolled in 
GRP for Fiscal Years 
2003 - 2011 


Type 

Acres 

Easement 

291, 341 

Rental 

1, 105,241 
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Number of Acres Enrolled in GRP 
Fiscal Year 2011 


Type 

Acres 

Easement 

78, 323 

Rental 

124,039 


Mr. Kingston: How much funding was allocated to rental contracts, 
permanent easements and restoration agreements in fiscal year 2011 in the 
Grasslands Reserve Program? What is the technical assistance cost associated 
with each? 

Response: In fiscal year 2011, over $56 million was allocated to purchase 
permanent easements and the associated restoration agreements through the 
Grasslands Reserve Program (GRP) . Over $14 million was allocated in fiscal 
year 2011 rental agreements. GRP restoration agreements always are in 
association with either a rental contract or an easement; therefore, there 
never will be a stand-alone restoration agreement. 

In fiscal year 2011, technical assistance costs for GRP easements and 
associated restoration agreements were about $5.4 million. GRP is jointly 
administered by NRCS and FSA. Easements are administered by NRCS and rental 
agreements are administered by FSA with technical support from NRCS. 

Mr. Kingston: What was the average cost of rental agreements, permanent 
easements and restoration agreements in the Grasslands Reserve Program in 
fiscal year 2011? 

Response: The average cost of permanent easements and the associated 
restoration agreements in the Grasslands Reserve Program is listed in the 
table below. 

[The information follows:] 


Grasslands Reserve Program 

Fiscal Year 2011 Summary of Average Costs 

Type of 
Agreement 

Amount 

Number 

Acres 

Average Cost 
Per Easement 

or Contract 

Average 
Cost Per 

Acre 

Permanent 

Easements and 

Associated 

Restoration 

Agreements 

$56,266,400 

110 

78,323 

$511,513 

$718 

Rental 

Contracts/1 

$14, 481, 600 

218 

124,039 

$66,429 

$117 


/I The Farm Service Agency administers implementation of GRP rental 
agreements . 


Mr. Kingston: How many cooperative agreements has NRCS entered into under 
the Grasslands Reserve Program? Please list the name and location of each 
current cooperator. 

Response: NRCS has entered into thirteen cooperative agreements under GRP 
since they were authorized under the 2008 Farm Bill. The name and location 
of each current cooperator is identified in the chart below. 
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[The information follows:] 


Grasslands Reserve Program 
FY 2011 Cooperative Agreement Summary 


Location of Cooperative 
Agreement Project 

Cooperator Name 

Cooperative Agreement 
Status 

California 

American Land Conservancy 

Active 

California 

California Rangeland Trust 

Active 

Colorado 

Colorado Cattlemen's 
Agricultural Land Trust 

Active 

Colorado 

Colorado Cattlemen' s 
Agricultural Land Trust 

Active 

Connecticut 

State of Connecticut 

Active 


Grasslands Reserve Program 
FY 2010 Cooperative Agreement Summary 


Location of Cooperative 
Agreement Project 

Cooperator Name 

Cooperative Agreement 
Status 

California 

American Land Conservancy 

Active 

Colorado 

San Isabel Land Protection 
Trust 

Closed (purchased 
easement } 

Colorado 

The Nature Conservancy 

Active 

Connecticut 

CT Department of 

Environmental Protection 

Active 


Grasslands Reserve Program 
FY 2009 Cooperative Agreement Summary 


Location of Cooperative 
Agreement Project 

Cooperator Name 

Cooperative Agreement 
Status 

Kansas 

Ranchland Trust of Kansas 

Closed (purchased 
easement) 

Montana 

The Nature Conservancy 

Expired 

North Carolina 

Triangle Land Conservancy 

Closed (purchased 
easement) 

Wyoming 

The Nature Conservancy 

Expired 
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FARM AND RANCH LANDS PROTECTION PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston: How many acres have been enrolled through the Farm and 
Ranch Lands Protection Program since 2008? How many acres were enrolled in 
fiscal year 2011 and are estimated to be enrolled in fiscal year 2012? 

Response: Since 2008, approximately 470,000 acres have been enrolled 
through the Farm and Ranch Lands Protection Program. Approximately 213,000 
acres were enrolled in fiscal year 2011. It is estimated that approximately 
188,700 acres will be enrolled in fiscal year 2012. 

Mr. Kingston: How many States and organizations participate in the 
program? Please provide a list of these entities. 

Response: All States are eligible to participate in the Farm and Ranch 
Lands Protection Program. In fiscal years 2009, 2010, and 2011, there were 
216 cooperating entities, which are listed below by State. 

[The information follows:] 
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{ FRPP Cooperating Entities Participating 

with Fiscal 

Year 2009, 2010, and 2011 Agreements by State 

State 

Cooperating Entity Name 

Alabama 

State Of Alabama 

Alaska 

Alaska Farmland Trust 

California 

American Land Conservancy 

California 

American River Conservancy 

California 

Central Valley Farmland Trust 

California 

Marin Agriculture Land Trust 

California 

Solano Land Trust 

California 

State Of California Department Of Conservation 

California 

Yolo Land Trust 

Colorado 

Boulder County Parks & Open Space 

Colorado 

City Of Fort Collins 

Colorado 

Colorado Cattlemen’s Agricultural Land Trust 

Colorado 

Colorado Open Lands 

Colorado 

Gunnison Ranchland Conservation Legacy 

Colorado 

Mesa Land Trust 

Colorado 

Montezuma Land Conservancy 

Colorado 

Palmer Land Trust 

Colorado 

Rio Grande Headwaters Land Trust 

Colorado 

San Isabel Land Protection Trust 

Colorado 

The Nature Conservancy 

Colorado 

The Trust For Public Land 

Colorado 

Valley Land Conservancy 

Connecticut 

City Of Middletown 

Connecticut 

Connecticut Farmland Trust 

Connecticut 

Goshen Land Trust 

Connecticut 

Southbury Land Trust Inc 

Connecticut 

State Of Connecticut 

Connecticut 

Town Of Ellington 

Connecticut 

Town Of Lebanon 

Connecticut 

Town Of Pomfret 

Connecticut 

Town Of Woodstock 

Connecticut 

Wintonbury Land Trust 

Delaware 

Delaware Agricultural Lands Preservation Foundation 

Delaware 

State Of Delaware Dept Of Agriculture 

Delaware 

State Of Delaware 

Florida 

Alachua County 

Florida 

Miami Dade County 
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1 FRPP Cooperating Entities Participating 

with Fiscal 

Year 2009, 2010, and 2011 Agreements by State 

Florida 

Saint Johns River Water Mgt Dist. 

Georgia 

Carroll County Commissioner 

Hawaii 

Hawaiian Islands Land Trust 

Idaho 

Sagebrush Steppe Regional Land Trust 

Idaho 

Teton Regional Land Trust 

Idaho 

The Nature Conservancy 

Illinois 

Kane County 

Kansas 

Kansas Land Trust Inc 

Kansas 

Ranchland Trust Of Kansas Inc 

Kansas 

The Nature Conservancy 

Kentucky 

Fayette Co Rural Land Management Board Inc 

Kentucky 

Civil War Preservation Trust 

Kentucky 

Scott County Rural Land Management Board Inc 

Maine 

Great Works Regional Land Trust 

Maine 

Maine Farmland Trust Inc 

Maryland 

Cecil Land Trust 

Maryland 

Eastern Shore Land Conservancy 

Maryland 

Lower Shore Land Trust 

Maryland 

Prince Georges Soil Conservation District 

Maryland 

Queen Anne ' s County 

Maryland 

Worcester County Commissioners 

Massachusetts 

Commonwealth Of Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Ann Arbor Charter Township 

Michigan 

Barton Hills Village 

Michigan 

City Of Ann Arbor 

Michigan 

Ingham County Treasurer 

Michigan 

Kent County Register Of Deeds 

Michigan 

Leelanau Conservancy 

Michigan 

Scio Township 

Michigan 

State Of Michigan 

Michigan 

Webster Township 

Minnesota 

Dakota County Treasurer 

Missouri 

Ozarks Greenways 

Montana 

Bitter Root Land Trust Inc 

Montana 

Five Valleys Land Trust 

Montana 

Flathead Land Trust 

Montana 

Gallatin Valley Land Trust 

Montana 

Montana Department Of Fish Wildlife And Parks 

Montana 

Montana Land Reliance 
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FRPP Cooperating Entities Participating 
with Fiscal Year 2009, 2010, and 2011 Agreements by State 

Montana 

The Nature Conservancy 

Nebraska 

Sandhills Task Force 

Nebraska 

The Nature Conservancy 

Nebraska 

The Nebraska Land Trust 

Nevada 

American Land Conservancy 

Nevada 

Lahontan Valley Land And Water Alliance 

Nevada 

Nevada Land Conservancy 

New Hampshire 

Ausbon Sargent Land Preservation Trust 

New Hampshire 

Five Rivers Conservation Trust 

New Hampshire 

Pembroke Conservation Commission 

New Hampshire 

Russell Piscataquog River Watershed Foundation 

New Hampshire 

Rye Conservation Commission 

New Hampshire 

Sanbornton Conservation Commission 

New Hampshire 

Southeast Land Trust Of New Hampshire 

New Hampshire 

Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests 

New Hampshire 

The Monadnock Conservancy 

New Hampshire 

The Trust For Public Land 

New Hampshire 

Town Of Lee 

New Hampshire 

Town Of Loudon 

New Hampshire 

Town Of New Boston 

New Hampshire 

Town Of Stratham 

New Jersey 

D&R Greenway Land Trust 

New Jersey 

Hunterdon Land Trust 

New Jersey 

Hunterdon Land Trust Alliance 

New Jersey 

New Jersey Conservation Foundation 

New Jersey 

State Of New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New Mexico Land Conservancy 

New York 

Agricultural Stewarship Association 

New York 

Genesee Land Trust LLC 

New York 

Genesee Valley Conservancy 

New York 

Open Space Conservancy Inc 

New York 

Scenic Hudson Land Trust Inc 

New York 

Suffolk County Treasurer 

New York 

Town Of Cazenovia 

New York 

Town Of Dryden 

New York 

Town Of Gorham 

New York 

Town Of Macedon 

New York 

Town Of Southold 

New York 

Town Of Warwick 
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FRPP Cooperating Entities Participating 
with Fiscal Year 2009, 2010, and 2011 Agreements by State 

North Carolina 

Alamance County 

North Carolina 

Black Family Land Trust 

North Carolina 

Buncombe County Soil And Water 

North Carolina 

Catawba Lands Conservancy 

North Carolina 

County Of Durham 

North Carolina 

County Of Orange 

North Carolina 

Foothills Conservancy Of NC Inc 

North Carolina 

Haywood Soil And Water Conservation District 

North Carolina 

Land Trust For Central North Carolina Inc 

North Carolina 

North American Land Trust 

North Carolina 

Southern Appalachian Highlands Conservancy 

North Carolina 

Triangle Land Conservancy 

Ohio 

Black Swamp Conservancy 

Ohio 

Elizabeth Township 

Ohio 

Fairfield County Commissioners 

Ohio 

Lake Soil And Water Conservation District 

Ohio 

Licking County Soil & Water Conservation District 

Ohio 

Madison County Commissioners 

Ohio 

Ohio Department Of Agriculture 


Tecumseh Land Preservation Association 

Ohio 

Three Valley Conservation Trust 

Ohio 

West Central Ohio Land Conservancy 

Ohio 

Western Reserve Land Conservancy 

Oklahoma 

Norman Area Land Conservancy Inc 

Pennsylvania 

Berks County Agricultural Land Preservation Board 

Pennsylvania 

Buckingham Township 

Pennsylvania 

Lancaster Farmland Trust 

Pennsylvania 

Land Conservancy Of Adams County 

Pennsylvania 

Lebanon Co Agricultural Land Preservation Board 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania Department Of Agriculture 

Pennsylvania 

Western Pennsylvania Conservancy 

Pennsylvania 

Westmoreland Co Ag Land Preservation Board 

Rhode Island 

Aquidneck Island Land Trust 

Rhode Island 

City Of Cranston 

Rhode Island 

Glocester Land Trust 

Rhode Island 

Little Compton Ag Conservancy Trust 

Rhode Island 

South Kingstown Land Trust 

Rhode Island 

State Of Rhode Island 

Rhode Island 

Town Of Bristol 
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FRPP Cooperating Entities Participating 
with Fiscal Year 2009, 2010, and 2011 Agreements by State 

Rhode Island 

Town Of Cumber land /Town Planner 

Rhode Island 

Town Of North Kingstown 

South Carolina 

Beaufort County Open Land Trust 

South Carolina 

Horry Soil & Water Conservation District 

South Carolina 

Oconee Soil And Water Conservation District 

South Carolina 

Sumter Soil & Water Conservation District 

Tennessee 

Land Trust For Tennessee 

Texas 

Hill Country Conservancy 

Texas 

Texas Land Conservancy 

Utah 

Marriott-Slaterville City 

Utah 

Summit Land Conservancy 

Utah 

Utah Open Lands Conservation Association 

Utah 

Virgin River Land Preservation Association Inc 

Vermont 

Vermont Housing And Conservation Board 

Virginia 

Clarke County 

Virginia 

Clerk Of The Court Spotsylvania County 

Virginia 

Piedmont Environmental Council 

Virginia 

The Potomac Conservancy Inc 

Virginia 

Virginia Ootdoors Foundation 

Washington 

Capitol Land Trust 

Washington 

Cascade Land Conservancy 

Washington 

Clallam County 

Washington 

Inland Northwest Land Trust 

Washington 

King County Dept Of Nat Resources & Parks 

Washington 

Methow Conservancy 

Washington 

PCC Farmland Trust 

Washington 

Skagit County 

Washington 

Snohomish County 

Washington 

The Trust For Public Land 

Washington 

Whatcom County 

Washington 

Whidbey Camano Land Trust 

West Virginia 

Berkeley County Farmland Protection Board 

West Virginia 

Fayette County Farmland Protection Board 

West Virginia 

Greenbrier Farmland Protection Program 

West Virginia 

Hampshire County Farmland Protection Board 

West Virginia 

Jefferson County Farmland Protection Board 

West Virginia 

Mineral County Farmland Protection Board 

West Virginia 

Monroe County Farmland Protection Board 

West Virginia 

Morgan County Farmland Protection Board 
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FRPP Cooperating Entities Participating 
with Fiscal Year 2009, 2010, and 2011 Agreements by State 

West Virginia 

Nicholas County Farmland Protection Board 

West Virginia 

Pendleton Farmland Protection Board 

West Virginia 

Pocahontas County Farmland Protection Board 

West Virginia 

WV Farmland Protection Authority 

Wisconsin 

County Of Dane 

Wisconsin 

Driftless Area Land Conservancy 

Wisconsin 

Drumlin Area Land Trust 

Wisconsin 

Jefferson County 

Wisconsin 

Natural Heritage Land Trust Inc 

Wisconsin 

Tali Pines Consevancy 

Wisconsin 

Town Of Dunn 

Wisconsin 

Town Of Windsor 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Department Of Natural Resources 

Wyoming 

Green River Valley Land Trust 

Wyoming 

Jackson Hole Land Trust 

Wyoming 

Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation 

Wyoming 

Sheridan Community Land Trust 

Wyoming 

The Conservation Fund 

Wyoming 

The Nature Conservancy 

Wyoming 

Wyoming Game & Fish Commission 

Wyoming 

Wyoming Land Trust 

Wyoming 

Wyoming Stock Growers Agricultural Land Trust 

Wyoming 

Wyoming Stock Growers Association Land Trust 


HEALTHY FORESTS RESERVE PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a status report on the Healthy Forest 
Reserve Program. Please provide information on number of acres enrolled, 
location and associated costs. Are there any unobligated balances? If so, 
how much? 

Response: During FY 2011, NRCS considered 215 applications in the 13 
States with approved projects. Forty-three projects were enrolled, 
encompassing approximately 23,000 acres, with financial assistance 
obligations valued over $16 million. In FY 2011, NRCS did not approve any 
additional States for participation in the Healthy Forests Reserve Program 
(HFRP) in order to continue to focus on projects and areas that were already 
approved. The number of acres enrolled, the location and associated costs of 
HFRP are provided in the table below. There currently are unobligated 
balances in HFRP of approximately $6 million from prior years. 


[The information follows:] 
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Fiscal Year 2011 Acres Enrolled, State, and 
Associated Costs 

State 

Agreements 

Acres 

Dollars 

Obligated 

Arkansas 

- 

- 

$8,845 

California 

3 

11, 915 

599, 003 

Georgia 

6 

2,310 

2, 230,395 

Indiana 

4 

752 

1, 494,752 

Kentucky 

2 

1, 465 

1,247,520 

Michigan 

4 

85 

160,500 

Mississippi 

- 

- 

76, 693 

Ohio 

- 

- 

25,250 

Oklahoma 

20 

5, 338 

3,512, 703 

Oregon 

6 

973 

5, 698, 965 

Pennsylvania 

- 

- 

87,994 

South Carolina 

1 

67 5 

950,000 

Totals 

46 

23,513 

16,092, 620 


Notes : 

1. Table includes mandatory and discretionary funds 
for HFRP. 

2. Information in the table includes enrollment in 
restoration cost-share agreements and easements. 


EMERGENCY WATERSHED PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a status report on the Emergency Watershed 
Program. Please include the funding history, current activities, and 
location of current activities. 

Response: The purpose of the Emergency Watershed Protection (EWP) program 

is to undertake emergency measures, including the purchase of flood plain 
easements, to safeguard lives and property from natural disasters. Program 
delivery begins with the local sponsor requesting assistance for a disaster 
recovery effort. NRCS then conducts a damage assessment to identify if the 
project is eligible and develops an estimated cost. Program activities 
include debris removal from streams caused by flooding; installing 
conservation measures, such as reseeding native grasses to prevent soil 
erosion on hillsides after a fire; and replanting and reshaping eroded stream 
banks due to flooding. The President's FY 2013 Budget does not propose 
funding for this program. Historically, Congress has funded this program 
through emergency supplemental appropriations as disasters occur. 


[The information follows:] 
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EWP Funding History 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Fiscal Budget 

Year Authority 


1996 

$80, 514 

1997 

229, 000 

1998 

80,000 

1999 

95,000 

2000 

84,000 

2001 

145, 258 

2002 

94,000 

2003 

- 

2004 

149, 115 

2005 

354,500 

2006 

350, 955 

2007 

10, 692 

2008 

490, 464 

2009 

- 

2010 

- 

2011 

- 

2012 

215, 900 


No appropriations were provided in FY 2003, FY 2009, FY 2010 and FY 2011. 

EWP - Status of Funds Table 
(February 29, 2012) 


State 

Allowance 

Total 

Obligations 

Committed 
to Projects 

Available 
Funds Less 
Commitments 

ALABAMA 

$9, 570, 013 

$314,050 

- 

$9, 255, 963 

ALASKA 

8,072,888 

54,110 

- 

8,018,778 

ARIZONA 

4,788, 607 

7,634 

- 

4,780, 974 


5,111,440 

1, 910 

- 

5, 109,530 

■H^Si 

394,450 

294,295 

$5, 750 

94,405 

COLORADO 

10,792 

2,086 

- 

8,706 

CONNECTICUT 

602,494 

280, 720 

- 

321, 774 

FLORIDA 

7,061,531 

6, 111, 528 

- 

950, 003 

GEORGIA 

457, 925 

409, 696 

- 

48,229 

HAWAII 

167, 582 

166,206 

- 

1,376 

ILLINOIS 

- 

9, 656 

- 

-9, 656 
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State 

Allowance 

Total 

Obligations 

Committed 
to Projects 

Available 
Funds Less 
Commitments 

INDIANA 

244, 170 

13,299 

- 

230, 871 

IOWA 

112,000 

13, 612 

4 

98,384 

KENTUCKY 

6,043, 963 

420,226 

- 

5, 623, 737 

MAINE 

174,000 

22, 755 

- 

151,245 

MASSACHUSETTS 

5,083, 105 

985,234 

- 

4,097,871 

MINNESOTA 

384,450 

- 

_ 

384,450 

MISSISSIPPI 

2, 921,447 

439, 741 

- 


MISSOURI 

33,099,794 

3, 709, 024 

7,495, 410 

21, 895, 359 

MONTANA 

3, 509, 682 

2,885,936 

- 

623, 746 

NEBRASKA 

227,386 

- 

- 

227,386 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

696, 626 

566, 693 

- 

129, 933 

NEW JERSEY 

1,072, 500 

4,352 

- 

1, 068, 148 

NEW YORK 

34, 663,069 

14,126 

- 

34, 648, 943 

N CAROLINA 

600,000 

- 

- 

600,000 

N DAKOTA 

1, 460,035 

249,122 

- 

1,210, 913 

OHIO 

2, 920, 600 

7,734 

- 

2, 912,866 

OKLAHOMA 

4,078,979 

9,721 

31, 644 

4,037, 614 

PENNSYLVANIA 

11, 188,745 

116,054 

3, 174 

11,069, 517 

RHODE ISLAND 

6, 164,210 

707,392 

- 

5,456,818 

S DAKOTA 

32, 584 

1, 648 

- 

30, 936 

TENNESSEE 

6, 605, 868 

2, 188,667 

117,854 

4,299, 347 

TEXAS 

6, 656,275 

209,810 

3,853,810 

2,592, 655 

UTAH 

52, 511, 925 

31, 843, 687 

16, 710, 246 

3, 957, 992 

VERMONT 

8,214, 613 

1,239, 949 

- 

6, 974, 664 

VIRGINIA 

53,070 

-16 

- 

53, 086 

WEST VIRGINIA 

907, 476 

1, 713 

- 

905, 763 

WISCONSIN 

- 

264 

- 

-264 

WYOMING 

185, 960 

139, 551 

- 

46,409 

PUERTO RICO 

1, 650, 000 

- 

- 

1,650,000 

Total 

227,700,254 

53, 442, 185 

28,217,892 

146,040, 177 


NOTE: The Status of Funds table includes "Allowance, Total Obligations, 
Committed to Projects, and Available Funds less Commitments." The "Available 
Funds Less Commitment" column in the amount of $146 million are funds that 
have already been allocated to the States and dedicated to specific projects, 
and are only available to the States. These funds have not been obligated for 
various reasons (e.g., engineering studies, sponsors obtaining land rights, 
weather, getting permits, environmental studies) . Funds are expected to be 
obligated within 3 to six months. 
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WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a status report on the Watershed and Flood 
Prevention Program. Please include a list of authorized projects, estimated 
costs per project and funding provided by State and local sponsors. 

Response: The Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954 

provides for cooperation between the Federal government, the States and their 
political subdivisions in a program to prevent erosion, floodwater, and 
sediment damages; to further the conservation, development, utilization, and 
disposal of water; and to further the conservation and proper utilization of 
land in authorized watersheds. 

The Watershed Program uniquely complements other USDA programs 
by assisting public entities to install measures that benefit multiple land 
users or entire communities and address natural resource needs in entire 
watersheds . 

Background Information 

The Watershed Program is being utilized by communities to address a 

variety of needs, including: 

• Flood damage mitigation using floodwater-retarding dams and 
similar structural measures, floodplain easements, and flood 
proofing of homes and businesses; 

• Agricultural water supply (including water for rural communities); 

• Water quality; 

• Water conservation; 

• Groundwater recharge; 

• Public fish and wildlife habitat; and 

• Public water-based recreation. 

There are 1,790 authorized watershed projects, including 319 that are 

actively installing planned measures. No new funding has been provided 

for this program since FY 2010. 

NRCS is providing, for the record, information on currently funded active 
projects including currently active construction and design projects. All 
efforts will be made to complete the projects that are in construction 
through the use of unobligated balances carried forward which is the only 
funding available for this program. 

[The information follows:] 
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Watershed and Flood Prevention Program 


Authorized 
Proj ect 

Congressional 

District 

Estimated 
Cost per 
project 

Funding 
provided by 
Sponsor 

Program 

Big Slough 

01- AR 

$24, 525,751 

$6,665,327 

PL-566 

Apache- June 

Gilbert 

Powerline 

01-AZ, 06-AZ 

16,101,987 

7,180,000 

PL-566 

Alameda 

10-CA, 11-CA 

2,674,000 

_ 

PL-566 

Dry Creek 

04-CA 

500, 000 

_ 

PL-566 

Central Sonoma 
Colgan Creek 

01-CA, 06-CA 

19, 025,415 

1,404, 000 

PL-566 

Lahaina 

Watershed 

02-HI 

2,421,000 


PL-566 

Lower Hamakua 
Ditch 

Watershed 

02-HI 

10,592,000 

5,296,000 

PL-566 

Waliluka 

Alenaio 

Watershed 

02-HI 

1,257,000 


PL-566 

Upcountry Maui 
Watershed 

02-HI 

9,223, 000 

4,611,500 

PL-566 

Soap Creek 


10, 978, 188 

2,417,000 

PL-566 

Little Sioux - 
Big Coon Creek 

05-IA 

826,290 

34,761 

PL-534 

Dupage County 

06-IL, 14 

1, 000,000 

_ 

PL-566 

North Black 
Vermillion 

01-KS; 02-KS 

13, 387, 906 

1, 806,000 

PL-566 

Spring Brook 

08-MN 

1, 470,000 


PL-566 

Little Otter 
Creek 

06-MO 

7,050,000 


PL-566 

East Locust CK 

06 -MO 

6, 949, 100 

969, 500 

PL-566 

Buck and Duck 
Creeks 

01-NE 

1,494,295 


PL-566 

Medicine 80-A 

03-NE 

3,709,277 

706, 000 

PL-566 

Indian Creek 

09-PA; 12-PA; 
18-PA 

4,166, 000 

2, 129,000 

PL-566 

Neshaminy 

Creek 

08-PA; 13-PA 

75,950, 000 

46, 650, 000 

PL-566 

Tulpehocken 

Creek 

06-PA; 16-PA; 
17-PA 

9, 535, 000 

2,246,000 

PL-566 
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Authorized 

Project 

Congressional 

District 

Estimated 
Cost per 
project 

Funding 
provided by 
Sponsor 

Program 

Pocasset River 
Watershed 

Study 

02-RI 

2, 380, 000 


PL-566 

Attoyac Bayou 

01-TX 

15, 102,894 

4,659,000 

PL-566 

Elm Creek 
(1250) site 1A 
Rev. 

TX-17, 31 

8,799, 208 

635,000 

PL- 566 

Big Creek (Tri 
County) sites 
16, 17,18 

TX-17,31 

4,738,801 

49, 000 

PL-566 

Trinity - Elm 
Fork 

13-TX 

6,707,958 

2,455,358 

PL-534 

Dunloup Creek 

03-WV 

12,525,000 


PL-566 

Upper Deckers 
Creek 

01-WV 

1, 944,050 

283, 131 

PL-566 

Potomac - Lost 
River 

02-WV 

37, 485,800 

3, 643,700 

PL-534 

Totals 


312,519,920 

93, 840,277 



WATERSHED REHABILITATION 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a status report on the Watershed 
Rehabilitation program, include a list of proposed projects and estimated 
costs per project. 

Response: All projects eligible for NRCS funding (i.e., proposed or 

authorized) , must meet the policy criteria set forth in the National 
Watershed Manual and then are authorized for funding. 

Local communities have constructed more than 11,700 watershed dams with 
assistance from NRCS since 1948. These dams protect America's communities 
and natural resources with flood control but many also provide the primary 
source of drinking water, as well as recreation and wildlife areas. These 
projects have become an integral part of the communities they were designed 
to protect. Like highways, utilities, and other public infrastructure, these 
dams need to be maintained to protect public health and safety and to meet 
changing resource needs. The maintenance, repair and operation of the dams 
are the responsibility of local project sponsors. 

Some communities with watershed dams are now more vulnerable to flooding 
because many of the dams have reached or will soon reach the end of their 50- 
year design life span. In 2011, 2,317 watershed dams reached the end of 
their designed life span. By 2015, this number will exceed 4,480. Time has 
taken its toll on many of the dams: spillway pipes have deteriorated and 
reservoirs have filled with sediment. More significantly, subdivisions and 
businesses have been built in areas that were once agricultural land that the 
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dams protected from flooding. As a consequence, if a dam should fail, a 
serious threat is posed to the health and safety of those living downstream, 
and to the communities that depend on the reservoir for drinking water. A 
dam failure could create serious adverse environmental impacts to the 
ecosystem. Information for projects is provided in the table below. 

[The information follows:] 


Watershed Rehabilitation Projects 


Projects 

Congressional 

District 

Estimated Cost 
per project 

Big Creek 6 
(Craighead) 

AR-01 

$583,000 

Muddy Fork Of 

Illinois River 3 

AR-03 

1,840, 200 

Muddy Fork Of 

Illinois River 4 

AR-03 

2,440,600 

Poteau River 

AR-04 

463, 600 

West Fork Point 

Remove Creek 

AR-02 

1,119,300 

Magma 

AZ-06 

13, 973, 900 

Apache Junction- 
Gilbert /Williams- 
Chandler 

AZ-06 

15, 384,615 

Buckeye 

AZ-02 

17, 437, 900 

Fredonia 

AZ-01 

5,544,300 

White Tank Mountains 

AZ-02 

18,076,100 

Frankt own- Parker 
Tributaries Of 

Cherry C 

CO-06 

346, 000 

Boxelder Creek 

CO-04 

9,231,000 

Dry Creek Dam 

CO-05 

1,538,000 

Sallacoa Creek Area 

GA-09 

3,298, 000 

Little Sandy Creek 1 

GA-10 

3,298,000 

Yellow River- 
Marbury 22 

GA-07 

2, 981,260 

Yellow River Sandy 
Creek 15 

GA-10 

1,529,564 

Yellow River Sandy 
Creek 23 

GA-10 

896,250 

Yellow River South 
River 4 

GA-10 

1, 100,000 

Haynes Creek-Brushy 
Fork Creek 

GA-07 

2, 831, 390 

Spring Creek (Reno) 

KS-04 

1, 151, 000 

Lower Wakarusa 

KS-02 

2, 875, 000 

Switzler Creek 

KS-02 

724,673 

Fox Creek 6 

KY-04 

3, 077,000 

Su-As-Co 303 

MA-03 

2,423,000 

Su-As-Co 304 

MA-03 

1,846,000 

Su-As-Co 309 

MA-05 

3, 077,000 

Su-As-Co 310 

MA-03 

4,462, 000 

Su-As-Co 311 

MA-05 

2, 827, 000 
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Projects 

Congressional 

District 

Estimated Cost 
per project 

South Fork Of 
Blackwater River B- 
19 

MO-04 

769, 000 

South Fork Of 
Blackwater River E- 
24 

MO- 04 

769, 000 

Chiwapa Creek 65 

MS-01 

950, 000 

Town Creek 65 

MS-01 

1,200, 000 

Richland Creek 2A 

MS-03 

1, 538, 000 

Richland Creek 3 

MS-03 

1, 538, 000 

2nd Creek Ph -2 

MS-03 

1, 928, 100 

Upper Turtle River 

ND-00 

1, 538, 000 

Tongue River 

ND-00 

8, 538, 000 

Mud Creek 

NE-01 

3, 142, 300 

Wilson Creek 

NE-01 

722,800 

Little Indian Ck 15A 

NE-01 

869, 000 

Upper Big Nemaha 25C 

NE-01 

945, 000 

Up. Salt & Swedeburg 
3A 

NE-01 

1, 954,000 

Up. Salt & Swedeburg 
19B 

NE-01 

483, 700 

Santa Cruz River 1 

NM-03 

3, 000, 000 

Upper Gila Valley 
Arroyos 6 

NM-02 

1,231,000 

Hatch Valley Arroyos 

6 

NM-02 

769, 000 

Hackberry Draw 2 

NM-02 

308,000 

Conewanqo Creek 

NY-27 

1, 154,000 

Ischua Creek 

NY-29 

923,000 

Nanticoke Creek 

NY-20 

3, 077,000 

Little Choconut; 

Finch Hollow; & 

Trout B 

NY-24 

1, 538, 000 

Upper Hocking River 

9 

OH-07 

663,800 

Scraper Holler 

OK-02 

1,231,000 

Little Deep Fork 

Creek 

OK- 03 

1, 538,000 

Bear; Fall & Coon 
Creeks 

OK-03 

1, 846, 000 

Fourche Maline Creek 
7M 

OK-02 

2, 308, 000 

Upper Black Bear 

Creek 62 

OK-03 

3,077,000 

Sallisaw Creek 32 

OK-02 

4,500,000 

Sallisaw Creek 33 

OK-02 

500,000 

Sallisaw Creek 34 

OK-02 

350,000 

Sallisaw Creek 30 

OK-02 

2,300,000 

Sallisaw Creek 28 

OK-02 

6,200,000 

Cottonwood Creek 16 

OK-03 

2,600,000 

Quapaw Creek 15M 

OK-03 

5,000,000 

Okfuskee Tributaries 

OK-02 

1, 154, 000 
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Projects 

Congressional 

District 

Estimated Cost 
per project 

Washita - Barnitz 
Creek 1 

OK- 03 

1, 900, 000 

Washita - Barnitz 
Creek 5 

OK- 03 

1,400, 000 

Washita - Barnitz 
Creek 11 

OK- 03 

1,200, 000 

Washita - Cobb Creek 
(Fast Runner) 10 

OK- 03 

250, 000 

Washita - Fort Cobb 
Laterals 

OK- 03 

231,000 

Brandywine Creek 
Beaver Creek PA 433 

PA- 06 

2, 308, 000 

Brandywine Creek 
Hybernia PA 436-F 

PA- 06 

2, 500, 000 

Conneatville Dam PA 
RC&D 112 

PA- 03 

1, 538, 000 

Pine Creek 

TN-01 

1,154,000 

Pine Creek 

TN-01 

1, 154,000 

Mary's & Dand Creeks 

TN-07 

923, 000 

Lower Brushy Creek 

20 

TX-31 


Olmitos & Garcias 
Creeks 7 

TX-28 

3,283,000 

Plum Creek 5 

TX-25 

472, 344 

Plum Creek 6 

TX-25 

3, 975, 500 

Trinity - Mountain 
Creek 10 

TX-06 

4, 164, 300 

Trinity - East Fork 
Above Lavon 4 

TX-04 

5, 320, 000 

Upper Brushy Creek 7 

TX-31 

3,066, 800 

American Fork-Dry 
Creek Silver Lake 

UT-03 

3, 846, 000 

American Fork-Dry 
Creek Tibbie 

UT-03 

6, 154, 000 

Ferron - Mill Site 

OT-02 

4,615, 000 

Warner Draw Gypsum 

DT-02 

2, 692, 000 

Warner Draw Snookie 

UT-02 

1, 538, 000 

Potomac - South 

River 10A 

VA-06 

4, 923, 000 

Potomac - Upper 

North River 10 

VA-06 

5, 406, 000 

Pohick Creek 8 

VA-11 

3,385, 000 

Coon Creek 

WI-03 

3, 077, 000 

West Fork Kickapoo 

WI-03 

2,308,000 

West Fork Kickapoo 

WI-03 

3,077,000 

Upper Deckers Creek 

1 

WV-01 

9, 547, 000 

Salem Fork of Ten 

Mile Creek 11A 

WV-01 

2,318,000 

North Fork Powder 
River 1 

WY-00 

6, 154,000 
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RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston: Please describe how NRCS managed the termination of the 
Resource Conservation and Development (RC&D) Program. 

Response: NRCS managed the termination of the RC&D program according to 
U.S. Government rules and regulations. The FY 2011 Appropriations Act 
eliminated the funding in April 2011, which required NRCS to immediately end 
implementation of the RC&D program and support to the 375 RC&D Councils. 

All RC&D Councils were notified by April 14, 2011, that NRCS was required 
to stop work on all contracts and agreements with RC&D Councils that were 
funded with RC&D appropriated funds. All costs incurred by a Council up to 
April 14, 2011, were honored. All agreements funded with RC&D Program funds 
were dissolved in accordance with the termination terms of the individual 
agreement. All office space, vehicles, and equipment funded through RC&D 
appropriated dollars were either closed, disposed of, or are now used for 
other NRCS funded activities. 

On Monday, April 18, 2011, all Federal RC&D employees were assigned duties 
related to Farm Bill or other funded activities until they either 
participated in the early retirement or buy out options offered by NRCS or 
were placed in permanent positions elsewhere in the agency/Department . As 
of March 2, 2012, all but five, who have pending job offers, have been placed 
in other positions. 


LANDSCAPE-SCALE CONSERVATION INITIATIVES 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a list of all NRCS special initiatives, such 
as the Migratory Bird Habitat Initiative. Please include funding allocation 
by program and by State. 

Response: In order to address critical, regionally important conservation 

needs, NRCS established nine landscape-scale initiatives with local, state 
and national partners to support voluntary conservation on private lands in 
FY 2010. There are currently 15 approved landscape conservation initiatives 
underway in FY 2012. These initiatives are: Sage Grouse; Longleaf Pine; Bay 
Delta; Lesser Prairie Chicken; Mississippi River Basin Healthy Watersheds; 
Great Lakes Restoration; Chesapeake Bay Watershed; Illinois River & Eucha- 
Spavinaw Lakes Watershed; New England/New York Forestry; Migratory Bird 
Habitat; North Central Wetlands Conservation; Red River Basin; Ogallala 
Aquifer; West Maui Coral Reef; and Gulf of Mexico initiatives. 

The Great Lakes Restoration Initiative is funded through a reimbursable 
agreement with the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) ; and the Chesapeake 
Bay Watershed Initiative was Congressionally mandated in the 2008 Farm Bill. 
Dedicated funding was appropriated for these initiatives and participating 
States may provide additional funding. 

Besides the two initiatives with dedicated funding described above, of the 
remaining 13, seven initiatives funded in FY 2010 received a total of $101 
million in financial assistance. Funding was provided through the 
Environmental Quality Incentives Program (EQIP) , Wildlife Habitat Incentives 
Program (WHIP), Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP) , Conservation Innovation 
Grants (CIG) , Cooperative Conservation Partnership Initiative (CCPI), 
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Agricultural Water Enhancement Program (AWEP) , and the Wetlands Reserve 
Enhancement Program (WREP) . 

In FY 2011, approximately $324 million in financial assistance was 
obligated through the approved initiatives, $244 million to initiatives 
outside of the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative and Chesapeake Bay 
Watershed Initiative. 

To date in FY 2012, approximately $212.9 million in financial assistance 
was allocated to initiatives, $169.6 million to initiatives outside of the 
Chesapeake Bay Watershed Initiative. FY 2012 funds have not yet been 
allocated to the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative. 

Financial assistance funding by initiative, program, and State are 
submitted for the record in the accompanying table. Summaries of each 
initiative are included below. 

[The information follows:] 

The Sage Grouse Initiative (SGI) supports grazing land improvement and 
protection to maximize sage grouse habitat in the traditional range of the 
species. Participating States include: California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
Funding is provided through the EQIP, the Grasslands Reserve Program (GRP) , 
the Farm and Ranchlands Protection Program (FRPP), and the WRP. A yet to be 
determined amount of Wildlife Habitat Incentive Program (WHIP) funding will 
be provided to address resource concerns related to Sage Grouse through the 
recently announced Working Lands for Wildlife project. 


Sage Grouse Initiative 
FY 2012 Allocation to Date 


State 

EQIP 

FRPP 

GRP 

WRP 

CA 

$3, 468,750 

- 

- 

- 

CO 

83,557 

- 

- 

- 

ID 

2, 127, 683 

- 

S3, 472, 693 

- 

MT 

2, 968, 693 

- 

1, 921, 269 

_ 

NV 

960, 634 

- 

960, 634 

$2,704,977 

ND 

760,283 

- 

- 

- 

OR 

2, 913,750 

- 

- 

- 

SD 

587,505 

- 

- 


UT 

1,073, 000 

$406,250 

- 

_ 

WA 

539, 162 

- 

- 


WY 

4,609, 221 

6,093,750 

5,283,489 

_ 

Total 

20, 092, 238 

6,500,000 

11, 638,085 

2, 704, 977 


The Longleaf Pine Initiative (LPI) helps private landowners and land users 
improve the health of longleaf pine forest ecosystems in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia. National funding has yet to be provided for LPI in FY 2012. A yet 
to be determined amount of Wildlife Habitat Incentive Program (WHIP) funding 
will be provided to address resource concerns related to Gopher Tortoise in 
the longleaf pine range through the recently announced Working Lands for 
Wildlife project. 
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The Bay Delta Initiative (BDI) addresses the critical water quality, water 
quantity, and habitat restoration needs of the Bay-Delta Central Valley 
watershed in California. An amount of $17,059,704 in funding is provided 
through the Wetlands Reserve Program and $15,000,000 through the 
Environmental Quality Incentives Program. 

The Lesser Prairie Chicken Initiative (LPCI) seeks to restore native 
rangeland habitat for the lesser prairie chicken and other wildlife in 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. Funding is provided 
through the Environmental Quality Incentives Program (EQIP) . A yet to be 
determined amount of Wildlife Habitat Incentive Program (WHIP) funding will 
be provided to address resource concerns related to lesser prairie chicken 
through the recently announced Working Lands for Wildlife project. 


Lesser Prairie Chicken Initiative 
FY 2012 Allocation to Date 


State 

EQIP 

CO 

$296,000 

KS 

396, 406 

NM 

1, 156,250 

OK 

892,891 

TX 

231,250 

Total 

2, 972,797 


The Mississippi River Basin Healthy Watersheds Initiative (MRBI) targets 
resources and technical support to manage agricultural nutrients within 
fields, minimize runoff, and reduce nutrient loading in 54 priority 
watersheds in Arkansas, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin. The MRBI also helps to restore and enhance wetlands in 
agricultural settings and to improve wildlife habitat. Funding is provided 
through the Environmental Quality Incentives Program (EQIP) , Wildlife Habitat 
Incentive Program (WHIP), Conservation Stewardship Program (CSP) , Cooperative 
Conservation Partnership Initiative (CCPI), the Wetlands Reserve Enhancement 
Program (WREP) , and the Conservation Innovation Grants Program (CIG) . 
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Mississippi River Basin Healthy Watersheds Initiative 
FY 2012 Allocation to Date 


State 

EQIP 

WHIP 

WREP 

CSP-CCPI 

Acres* 

AR 

$12,000,000 

$175,000 

$3, 150,000 

17,500 

IA 

7, 400,000 

84,000 

_ 

10,750 

IL 

330,000 

16,000 

- 

7,500 

IN 

2,496,062 

137, 500 

780, 150 

- 

KY 

1, 330,201 

- 

4, 080, 000 

- 

LA 

723, 412 

- 

589, 500 

3,222 

MN 

1, 970,034 

32,435 

7, 400, 000 

8,333 

MO 

8,760,776 

40,000 

- 

20,833 

MS 

7,040,000 

- 

3,300, 000 

- 

OH 

553,690 

- 

- 

- 

TN 

672,030 

- 


- 

WI 

433, 000 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

43,709,205 

484,935 

19,299,650 

68, 138 


Additional MRBI funds are awaiting allocation to targeted participants in FY 
2012 through requests for proposals under an MRBI CCPI, an MRBI WREP, and 
MRBI CIG. 


Unallocated 


State 

EQIP-CCPI 

CIG 

WREP 

CSP-CCPI 

Acres* 

Total 

$8,091,000 

$5,000, 000 

$25,000,000 

70, 000 


*CSP is appropriated, apportioned and allocated by acres according to 
statute. Funding levels will be determined later. 

The Great Lakes Restoration Initiative (GLRI) focuses on cleaning up the 
most-polluted areas in the Great Lakes, combating invasive species, 
protecting watersheds and shorelines from non-point source pollution, 
restoring wetlands and other habitats, and working with strategic partners on 
education, evaluation, and outreach in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 

Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. The initiative is 
funded through an interagency transfer from the Environmental Protection 
Agency. The interagency agreement for fiscal year 2012 has not yet been 
finalized, but NRCS anticipates receiving $24 million to provide as technical 
and financial assistance in the Great Lakes Basin. Of the $24 million, $10 
million is currently prioritized for reducing phosphorus in three watersheds 
(Upper Duck Creek and Upper East River in Wisconsin; Swartz and Kearsley 
Creeks in Michigan; and Upper Blanchard in Ohio) . 

The Chesapeake Bay Watershed Initiative (CBWI) seeks to improve water 
quality and reduce sediments in the Chesapeake Bay Watershed. The initiative 
targets agricultural lands in priority watersheds in Delaware, New York, 
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Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. Funding is appropriated 
separately, but was distributed under the authorities of the Environmental 
Quality Incentives Program {EQIP) (including the Conservation Innovation 
Grants Program (EQIP-CIG) ) , Wildlife Habitat Incentives Program (WHIP) , 
Conservation Stewardship Program (CSP), Cooperative Conservation Partnership 
Initiative (CCPI), Agricultural Water Enhancement Program (AWEP) , Farm and 
Ranch Lands Protection Program (FRPP, Grasslands Reserve Program (GRP) , 
Agricultural Management Assistance Program (AMA) , Conservation Reserve 
Program (CRP) , and Healthy Forests Reserve Program (HRFP) in FY 2010. In FY 
2011 and FY 2012, CBWI funding is provided only through the authorities of 
EQIP, WHIP, CSP and CCPI. 


Chesapeake Bay Watershed Initiative 
FY 2012 Allocation to Date 


State 

CBWI 

DE 

$1, 657,325 

MD 

7, 638, 196 

NY 

2,478, 008 

PA 

15,281,897 

VA 

12, 538,246 

WV 

3, 652,445 

Total 

43,246, 117 


Unallocated 



EQIP-CIG 

Total 

$8, 091, 000 


The Illinois River Sub-Basin and the Eucha-Spavinaw Lake Watershed Initiative 
( IRWI ) was added in FY 2011 to improve water quality while maintaining 
agricultural food and fiber production on private lands in northwestern 
Arkansas and northeastern Oklahoma. Funding is provided through the 
Environmental Quality Incentives Program (EQIP) 


Illinois River/Eucha-Spavinaw Initiative 
FY 2012 Allocation to Date 


State 

EQIP 

AR 

$3,403,775 

OK 

1,052, 101 

Total 

4,455,876 


The New England/New York Forestry Initiative (NE/NYFI) supports USDA’s All 
Lands Policy to keep private forests as forests in order to maintain drinking 
water, rural economies and wildlife, and to mitigate and adapt to climate 
change. Participating States include: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont. Funding has not yet been 
provided for this initiative. Approximately $2 million in Environmental 
Quality Incentives Program (EQIP) funding will be provided for NE/NYFI. 
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Additionally, a yet to be determined amount of Wildlife Habitat Incentive 
Program (WHIP) funding will be provided in the NE/NYFI area to address 
resource concerns related to New England cotton tail through the recently 
announced Working Lands for Wildlife project. 


The Migratory Bird Habitat Initiative (MBHI) was established to increase 
habitat availability and safeguard food resources for shorebirds, waterfowl 
and other migratory birds in the Mississippi Basin. Initially, this 
initiative focused on habitat along the migratory flyways of the lower 
Mississippi and Atlantic Flyways. The Northern Plains MBHI (NP-MBHI) was 
announced late in FY 2011 and targets the Prairie Pothole Region (PPR), where 
hundreds of the migratory bird species in North America rely on for breeding 
and nesting, feeding, and resting during migrations. Participating States 
for NP-MBHI include: Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. Funding is provided through the Environmental 
Quality Incentives Program (EQIP) , Grasslands Reserve Program (GRP) , and 
Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP) . 


Northern Plains Migratory Bird Habitat Initiative 
FY 2012 Allocation to Date 


State 

EQIP 

GRP 

WRP 

IA 

$185,000 

- 

$2,704, 978 

ND 

300,000 

- 

382,063 

SD 

659,592 

$1, 332,880 

- 

Total 

1, 144,592 

1, 332, 880 

3,087,041 


The North Central Wetlands Conservation Initiative (NCWCI) was established 
to increase the technical capacity of States within the Prairie Pothole 
Region to make certified wetlands determinations. Participating states 
include: Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. Initial funding in 
the amount of $3.75 million was provided through the Conservation Technical 
Assistance Program (CTAP) in FY 2011. No additional funding has been 
provided to date. 

The Red River Basin Initiative (RRBI ) was established to address flooding 
concerns in the Red River of the North Watershed Basin. The basin is a 
highly productive and predominately cropland basin. Since 1993 the Red River 
Basin area has experienced repeated large scale flood events. The RRBI is 
part of a strategy to reduce peak flows on the Red River of the North and its 
main tributaries; especially during spring flood events. 

Participating states include: Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
Funding is provided through the Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP) . 


Red River Basin Initiative 
FY 2012 Allocation to Date 


State 

WRP 

MN 

$5,274,707 

ND 

3, 640, 344 

SD 

$935, 936 

Total 

9,850, 987 
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The Ogallala Aquifer Initiative (OAI) is designed to reduce the quantity 
of water removed from the aquifer and to improve water quality using 
conservation practices on cropland and rangeland. 

Participating States include: Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas and Wyoming. Funding is provided through the 
Environmental Quality Incentives Program (EQIP) . 


Ogallala Aquifer Initiative 
FY 2012 Allocation to Date 


State 

EQIP 

CO 

$1,850,000 

KS 

2,000,000 

NE 

3, 612,216 

NM 

1,700,000 

OK 

350,814 

SD 

185,297 

TX 

4,000,000 

WY 

462,500 

Total 

14, 160,827 


The West Maui Coral Reef Initiative is designed to control land-based 
pollution threats to coral reefs in the Ka' anapali-Kahekili watershed of 
Hawaii in partnership with federal members of the U.S. Coral Reef Task Force. 
The primary threats to this watershed include sediment deposition, nutrients, 
and other pollutants which are transported in surface water runoff and 
groundwater seepage into coastal waters. Funding has not yet been provided 
for this initiative. 

The Gulf of Mexico Initiative (GoMI) was launched to address water quality 
and wildlife habitat concerns along the Gulf Coast of the United States. 

This action was developed in response to the Deepwater Horizon oil spill and 
to help restore the waters, shores and wildlife populations along the Gulf 
Coast. This initiative is designed to help producers in sixteen priority 
watersheds in seven major river basins in five States; including Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. Funding is provided ($50 million 
over three years) through the Environmental Quality Incentives Program 
(EQIP), Conservation Stewardship Program (CSP) , Farm and Ranch Lands 
Protection Program (FRPP), Grasslands Reserve Program (GRP), and Wetlands 
Reserve Program (WRP) . 


Gulf of Mexico Initiative 
FY 2012 Allocation to Date 


State 

EQIP 

AL 

$650,000 

FL 

1, 500,000 

MS 

200,000 

LA 

750,000 

TX 

250,000 

Total 

3,350,000 
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Gulf of Mexico Initiative 
FY 2012 Unallocated to Date 


State 

EQIP 

WRP 

GRP 

FRPP 

CSP 

Total 

$650,000 

$10, 800, 000 

$2,600,000 

$1, 800,000 

$400, 000 


GRAZING LANDS FUNDING 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a table showing funding provided to grazing 
lands issues for fiscal years 2011 (actual) and 2012 (estimated) . 

Response: Of the funds provided through EQIP, approximately 60 percent 
are used for livestock related conservation practices. The number below is 
comprised of grazing related conservation practices. Funding levels shown are 
not including financial assistance dollars associated with Waste Management 
Systems . 

[The information follows:] 


Grazing Lands 


Programs 

FY 2011 

FY 2012* 

AMA 

$1, 104, 957 

$1,284,274 

AWEP 

3,230,267 

2, 795, 979 

CBWI 

7, 878, 042 

6,084,095 

EQIP 

197,097,587 

190, 937,544 

WHIP 

17,330,046 

16, 645, 868 

CSP 

37, 979,063 

35, 937, 967 

GRP 

7, 542,864 

7,703,274 

TOTAL 

272, 162,826 

261,389,001 


*Average of FY 2010 and FY 2011, to project FY 2012 obligations. 


GRAZING LANDS 

Mr. Kingston: How many NRCS employees were dedicated to grazing lands 
issues in fiscal years 2011 through 2012? 

Response: The first table below represents the total number of staff 

providing grazing land technical assistance, including soil conservationists, 
resource conservationists, and others at the State level and below. The 
second table is a breakout of grazing land specialists: range 
conservationists, forage agronomists, and grassland specialists. 


[The information follows:] 
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Grazing Lands Technical Assistance Staff* 

Fiscal Year Staff 

2011 1,029 

2012 est. 1,029 

*Staff members utilizing at least 50 percent of their time to 
provide technical assistance on grazing land. 


Fiscal Year 
2011 

2012 est. 


Grazing Lands Staff Specialists 


Range 

Conservationists 

298 

298 


Forage 

Agronomists 

17 

17 


Grassland 

Specialists 

51 

51 


Total 

366 

366 


CONSERVATION COMPLIANCE 

Mr. Kingston: How much did NRCS spend on wetlands determinations and 
conservation compliance in fiscal years 2008 through 2012? 

Response: NRCS conducts Food Security Act status compliance reviews each 
year on a randomly identified sample of cropland tracts. Tracts owned by USDA 
employees are added to the list of those to be reviewed. 

Compliance reviews are conducted on a yearly basis with a national sample 
of farm tracts provided to the States. The national sample of farm tracts is 
derived from records kept by the Farm Service Agency in a Kansas City 
mainframe computer. The sample size is approximately one percent of the farm 
tracts that received a farm payment in the past year and contain cropland. 

The tracts are provided to the States on January 1, and they can conduct the 
compliance review at any time during the year. The compliance review 
determinations must be available to National Headquarters by December 1. 

Time spent conducting the compliance reviews does not represent the 
entirety of NRCS costs associated with wetland and highly erodible land 
determinations. Additional costs include managing and maintaining the 
software application, developing and updating policy, and providing training 
and oversight for reviews. However, NRCS does not track activities and costs 
at this additional level of detail. 

The following table summarizes the total hours spent each year completing 
conservation compliance on selected cropland tracts. The reviews for fiscal 
year 2012 have not been completed to date. 

[The information follows:] 
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Time Spent Conducting Compliance Reviews 
(All Types) 



2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 l/ 

Hours 

63,048 

54,090 

50, 610 

59, 689 

Cost 

$3, 864,842 

$3, 315,717 

$3, 102,393 

$3, 902,467 


17 Cost figure is updated based on fiscal year 2011 cost estimates and assumes 
$65.38 hourly rate based on the following: Average hourly salary for GS-11 
step 5 (source: 0PM general schedule tables for Rest of U.S.) plus estimate 
for benefits and non-salary support. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE PROVIDERS (TSP) 

Mr. Kingston: How many Technical Service Providers (TSP) are registered 
with NRCS? How much funding is associated with TSPs? 

Response: As of March 7, 2012, the NRCS has 1,783 certified TSPs 
registered in TechReg, the NRCS electronic TSP registry. Producers are able 
to obtain technical services directly from these registered TSPs. Overall, 

TSPs provide NRCS with a highly flexible means of expanding the availability 
of technical services to its conservation program participants. In addition 
to the TSPs available through TechReg, NRCS also enters into acquisition 
contracts and cooperative agreements with qualified TSPs to assist program 
participants with their technical service needs. TSPs who work directly with 
NRCS are not required to be registered in TechReg, but must meet professional 
qualifications for the services provided. NRCS estimates that approximately 
$69 million was associated with TSP-provided services to NRCS conservation 
program participants in fiscal year 2011. This represents an increase of $49 
million over the baseline goal of $20 million. Due to the nature of the 
services provided through TSP activities, increases over the established 
baseline can occur because they are driven by local conservation efforts and 
producer needs. There has been no goal established for obligations in fiscal 
year 2012. 


PARTNERSHIP, COOPERATIVE OR OTHER AGREEMENTS 

Mr. Kingston: How many partnership, cooperative or other agreements has 
NRCS entered into in fiscal years 2010, 2011 and 2012? How many are with 
States, local units of Government and private or nonprofit organizations? 

Response: NRCS entered into 2,505 cooperative agreements in fiscal years 
2010, 2011, and 2012. These include a sub-set of contribution agreements 
(also referred to as partnership agreements) . The breakdown by fiscal year 
is: 1,153 in FY 2010; 1,223 in FY 2011; and 129 in FY 2012. 

[The information follows:] 



States 

Local Gov't 

Non profits 

Private 

Total 

FY 2010 

311 

394 

320 | 

7 

1, 032 

FY 2011 

369 

383 

347 | 

29 

1, 128 

FY 2012 

34 

54~l 

28 j 

9 

125 

Total 

714 

831 

695 

45 

2,285 


The remaining 220 cooperative agreements were with 211 universities and nine 
Tribal governments. 
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Mr- Kingston: How much funding is associated with these agreements? 
Please provide information on both mandatory and discretionary funding. 

Response: The total funding associated with these agreements is 
$426, 810,732. 

[The information follows:] 



Discretionary 

Mandatory 

FY 2010 

$117, 108,509 

$116,291, 151 

FY 2011 

38, 991, 334 

93,794, 131 

FY 2012 

18, 395,416 

42,230, 191 

Total 

174, 495, 259 

252, 315, 473 


Mr. Kingston: Did NRCS transfer funding and the authority to distribute 
that funding to any cooperating entity? If so, please list the partner, 
amount and year the funding was transferred. 

Response: NRCS entered into the following agreements where funding and 
the authority to distribute those funds were transferred to the partner 
entity. 

[The information follows:] 


Partner 

Amount 

FY Transferred 

Society for the Protection of NH 
Forests (SPNHF) 

$267, 900 

2011 & 2012 

Society for the Protection of NH 
Forests (SPNHF) 

29, 611 

2011 (no funds 
transferred to date) 

Vermont Agency of Agriculture 

70, 000 

2011 (no funds 
transferred to date) 

Springbrook: Two Rivers Watershed 
District 

468, 641 

2011 

National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation 

10,000,000 

2011 (no funds 
transferred to date) 

Total 

10, 836, 152 



Mr. Kingston: What management systems does NRCS have in place to ensure 
partnership agreements fulfill their objectives and funding is appropriately 
and effectively utilized? 

Response: NRCS ensures partnership agreements fulfill their objectives 

and funding is appropriately and effectively utilized by manually monitoring 
the agreements. Recipients are required to submit financial reports 
quarterly and progress reports detailing accomplishments biannually. 


NATIONAL FISH & WILDLIFE FOUNDATION PARTNERSHIP 

Mr. Kingston: NRCS recently announced a $10 million partnership agreement 
with the National Fish and Wildlife Federation. Please provide a detailed 
explanation of the agreement, including goals, funding made available, 
sources of funding, accountability of funds, use of funds, and management 
plans . 
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Response: The Conservation Partners Program was created under a 

contribution agreement signed between NRCS and the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation (NFWF) on September 29, 2011. Under the agreement, the parties 
will collaborate to maximize conservation outcomes by enabling NRCS to 
increase capacity to provide conservation technical assistance to accelerate 
implementation of NRCS's national conservation initiatives and to 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) participants in high CRP sign-up and high 
workload areas. 

The program is offered through competitive grants to non-Federal 
organizations with priority funding directed at proposals that target species 
and ecosystems of shared interest between NFWF and NRCS. Grant awardees will 
hire local conservation professionals to provide technical assistance. These 
professionals will work side-by-side with NRCS staff in its State and field 
offices to provide timely and effective service to its customers. 

The first funding round prioritizes the Northeast Forests, Upper 
Mississippi River Basin, Gulf Coast and Prairie Pothole regions. A second 
round of funding will focus on the Lesser Prairie Chicken, the Bay Delta and 
other priority habitat areas. The Conservation Partners effort is also 
helping to accelerate conservation initiatives in the Chesapeake Bay, the 
Great Lakes and Long Leaf Pine habitats. 

For each grant proposal, NFWF will obtain grant proposal reviews and 
letters verifying involvement and support of projects from the appropriate 
NRCS State Conservationists. 

An Advisory Team will be created to provide input into the grant review 
and selection process. The Advisory Team will consist of no fewer than two 
representatives chosen by the Chief of NRCS and no fewer than two 
representatives chosen by the Executive Director of NFWF. NFWF will provide a 
slate of projects for review to the Advisory Committee. An Advisory Committee 
will review the recommendations of the Advisory Team and make final 
recommendations for the NRCS Chief and NFWF Board of Directors. 

Proposals will be reviewed to ensure all proposed budgets contain 
allowable costs and are otherwise consistent with appropriate Office of 
Management and Budget (0MB) guidelines, NRCS administrative requirements, and 
NFWF policies. Any sub-award agreement must meet the same NRCS administrative 
requirements as the original award. 

The agreement is funded with $5 million from Conservation Technical 
Assistance (CTA) and $5 million from CRP technical assistance. The two 
funding sources will be tracked separately. NFWF will match NRCS funds one- 
to-one, at a minimum, with non-Federal funds. Reporting requirements will be 
identified prior to grants being made. 

As a result of the matching funds, NRCS was able to reduce the fiscal year 
2012 CRP technical assistance apportionment request by more than $10 million. 
The $5 million of CRP funds in this agreement, if exclusively used for 
conservation planning, are projected to result in more than 6, 400 
conservation plans. The $10 million total from the one-to-one match is 
estimated to double that number to approximately 12,800 conservation plans. 

NFWF will submit a programmatic report bi annually to NRCS within 30 days 
of the end of a fiscal year until all funds are expended. The report will 
include summary information (such as the number of customers served, 
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conservation activities performed, jobs created, and estimated or observed 
environmental outcomes generated), for all approved projects, as well as an 
update on their status. NFWF will submit quarterly financial reports to NRCS 
within 30 days of the end of the quarter. 

NRCS will disburse funds on a reimbursable basis upon completion of work 
outlined in the agreement. NRCS and NFWF will monitor progress of all 
projects selected for funding to ensure they successfully meet their stated 
objectives. NFWF will also fund an evaluation of the Conservation Partners 
Program through a third party evaluator. 

PERSONNEL 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a table showing the number of NRCS personnel 
assigned to headquarters. States, national centers, and any other offices. 

Response: Listed below is a table showing NRCS personnel assigned to 
National Headquarters {NHQ) , States, national centers and other offices. The 
numbers below reflect all active employees to include permanent full time and 
part time. This data is as of February 25, 2012, from the National Finance 
Center reporting system. 

[The information follows:] 


NRCS Personnel Assigned to Various Locations 


Location 

Number 

Percent 

State/Field Offices 

10, 111 

91 

NHQ* 

726 

7 

National Centers and 
Other 

245 

2 

Total 

11,082 

100 


*NHQ includes: National Employee Development Center 
Business Management Leadership Program and 
Information Technology Center 


NATIONAL CENTERS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a list of the national centers, including 
location, funding and staff levels associated with each center for fiscal 
years 2008 through 2012 and anticipated for fiscal year 2013. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY SUPPORT CENTERS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a list of the national technology support 
centers, including their location, funding and staff levels associated with 
each center, for fiscal years 2008 through 2012 and anticipated for 2013. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



National Technical Support Centers (NTSC) 
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PLANT MATERIALS CENTERS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a list of all Plant Materials Centers, 
including location, funding and staff levels for fiscal years 2008 through 
2012 and anticipated for fiscal year 2013. 

Response: Plant Materials Center (PMC) operating costs and staff levels 
( FTE) for fiscal years (FY) 2008 through FY 2011 are actuals, and FY 2012 and 
FY 2013 are estimates. Operating Costs include staff costs, normal operating 
expenses, equipment maintenance and replacement, and facility maintenance and 
upgrades . 

[The information follows:] 
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1 "Other NRCS " is funding used for agency operations. Congressional earmarks, or special plant materials 
activities . 
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INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 

Mr. Kingston: Did any NRCS employees travel internationally in fiscal 
years 2011 and 2012 to date? If so, please describe the purpose of the trip, 
the associated cost and destination. 

Response: In FY 2011, NRCS had 79 employees complete temporary 
international assignments and nine to date for FY 2012. Information is 
provided in the following tables. FY 2011 travel to Afghanistan, Mexico, and 
Pakistan was reimbursed by the Foreign Agricultural Service. The employees 
that traveled to Morocco in FY 2012 went on government time, but at the 
employee's expense. Travel to Afghanistan, Haiti, Mexico, and Pakistan in FY 
2011 was reimbursed by the U.S. Agency for International Development (US AID} 
via the Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) . One employee traveled to 
Australia, the Philippines, and Vietnam on one trip which was paid by North 
Carolina AT&T University, a partner of NRCS. 


[The information follows:] 

FY 2011 


Country 

Count 

Cost 

Purpose 

Afghanistan* 

2 

_ 

Support US-Afghan-Pakistan Trilateral 
Initiative 

Argentina 

3 

$13, 886 

Presented paper at international 
science meeting 

Argentina 

1 

5,000 

Worked with partners on projects in 
developing new technology 

Australia** 

1 

. 

Presented paper at international 
science meeting 

Cambodia 

1 

300 

Invited to make presentation at 
international science meeting 

Canada 

23 

28,000 

Worked with international partners on 
trans-border issues 

Czech Republic 

1 

4,500 

Presented paper at international 
science meeting 

Germany 

1 

2,250 

Presented paper at international 
science meeting 

Haiti* 

4 


Reimbursable technical assistance 

Italy 

4 

14,615 

Presented paper at international 
science meeting 

Kenya 

2 

14,753 

Worked with partners on projects in 
developing new technology 

Mexico 

9 

3,707 

Presented paper at international 
science meeting 

Mexico* 

6 

- 

Worked with international partners on 
trans-border issues 
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Country 

Count 

Cost 

Purpose 

Micronesia 

6 

13,252 

Supported Compact of Free Association 
with host country 

New Zealand 

1 

5,425 

Worked with partners on projects in 
developing new technology 

Pakistan* 

1 

- 

Supported US-Pakistan Initiative 

Palau 

4 

9,315 

Supported Compact of Free Association 
with host country 

Peru 

1 

2, 574 

U. of Delaware leadership development 
program to provide emerging leaders 
with opportunity to develop leadership 
skills, facilitation skills, and 
understanding of public policy. 

Philippines** 

1 


Invited to make presentation at 
international science meeting 

Poland 

2 

2, 500 

Presented paper at international 
science meeting 

Spain 

2 

11, 182 

Worked with partners on projects in 
developing new technology 

United Kingdom 

2 

6,500 

Presented paper at international 
science meeting 

Vietnam** 

1 


Invited to make presentation at 
international science meeting 

Totals 

79 

137,759 



*Travel paid by US AID through an agreement with FAS. 
** Travel paid by NC AT&T. 


FY 2012 


Country 

Count 

Cost 

Purpose 

Canada 

6 

$4,240 

Worked with international partners on 
trans-border issues 

Mexico 

1 

1,776 

Worked with international partners on 
trans-border issues 

Morocco 

1 


Worked with partners on projects in 
developing new technology 

New Zealand 

1 

5,580 

Worked with partners on projects in 
developing new technology 

Totals 

9 

11,596 



EMPLOYEES SERVING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Mr. Kingston: How many NRCS employees are serving in foreign countries 
in fiscal year 2012? Please provide information on the purpose of the 
assignment, duration of the assignment and associated costs. 
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Response: NRCS has 12 employees serving in foreign countries. Ten 
employees are in Afghanistan supporting Operation Enduring Freedom. There 
are no costs to the agency for these employees as the associated expenses are 
paid by the Foreign Agricultural Service. The agency has one employee 
serving in Micronesia and one employee in Palau as part of the Compact of 
Free Association associated with each country. Total estimated support costs 
for the employees in Micronesia and Palau in FY 2012 is $357,300. 

GIS ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Kingston: How much funding was spent on GIS activities in fiscal 
years 2008 through 2012? 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Contributions to the Digitizing of Soils Information and 
Development of Digital Orthophotography 


Digitize Soils 
(Dollars in Millions} 

Digital Orthophotography 
(Dollars in Millions) 

Year 

NRCS 

Other 
Federal & 
State 
Agencies 

NRCS 

uses 

FSA 

Other 
Federal & 
State 
Agencies 

2008 

$9.80 

$0.30 

$0.50 

$.20 

$10.07 

$3.50 

2009 

9.80 

0.30 

2.30 

1.75 

22.80 

3.60 

2010 

9.80 

0.30 

2.40 

1.90 

23.90 

2.50 

2011 

*9.80 

0.30 

1.90 

1.90 

10.50 

3.50 

2012 Est. 

*9.80 

0.30 

1.70 

1.90 

10.60 

2.60 


*The Soil Survey Geographic (SSURGO) Database Initiative has two main 
components, the soil survey component and the ecological site component. 
In FY 2011 and FY 2012 the SSURGO Initiative funds were used toward both 
components . 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a summary, including information on 
personnel, hardware, software, applications, and telecommunications, of NRCS 
spending on information technology for fiscal years 2008 through 2012. What 
is anticipated for fiscal year 2013? 

Response: NRCS expects to spend $190.68 million on Information Technology 
(IT) in fiscal year 2013. Of this amount, $8.23 million is for personnel, 
$36.29 million is for Hardware, $12.11 million is for Software, $1.83 million 
for other government IT services and $132.22 million in total for Support 
Services. Telecommunication and application expenditures are included in ITS 
Services and Other Support totals and cannot be broken out. at this time. The 
table below itemizes IT services spending for fiscal years 2008 through 
fiscal year 2013. 
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[The information follows:] 


Information Technology Spending 
(Dollars in Millions) 



Actual 

FY 

2008 

Actual 

FY 

2009 

Actual 

FY 

2010 

Actual 

FY 

2011 

Estimated 
FY 2012 

Estimated 
FY 2013 

Personnel 

$7.8 

$7.7 

$7.8 

$8.4 

$8.5 

$8.2 

Hardware 

0.9 

1.7 

8.9 

10.8 

33.6 

36.3 

Software 

0.9 

0.9 

5.1 

7.7 

9.7 

12.1 

Other Gov IT Services 

mm 



3.6 

6.0 

1.8 

Support Services 

Total* 

87.4 

93.1 

96.0 

144.3 

152.5 

132.2 

Support Services 

- 

- 

- 

51.3 

60.5 

40.2 

ITS Services 

87.4 

93.1 

96.0 

93.0 

92.0 

92.0 

Total : 

125.1 

128.2 

155.0 

174.8 

210.3 

190.6 


*Support Services Total is broken down into Support Services and ITS 
Services . 


PERSONNEL ACT I ON /REORGANIZATION 

Mr, Kingston: Does NRCS anticipate the use of any personnel action or 
reorganization in fiscal year 2012? Please describe the anticipated actions. 
Would any lead to a reduction-in-force? 

Response: By September 30, 2012, NRCS will implement the Soil Survey 
office closures as identified through the Department's Blueprint for Stronger 
Service Initiative. These office closures will impact approximately 75 
people and result in 24 office closures (18 soil survey offices and 6 Major 
Land Resource Area (MLRA) offices) . NRCS does not anticipate a reduction-in- 
force. NRCS will use the approved Voluntary Early Retirement Authority 
(VERA) and Voluntary Separation Incentive Payments (VSIP) to provide options 
to affected employees. 


EMPLOYEE COUNTS 

Mr. Kingston: How many NRCS employees are dedicated to communications? 
How many to human resources? How many to accounting and financial 
management? Please provide a breakdown by state and headquarters. 

Response: As of February 11, 2012, NRCS has 530 employees dedicated to 
communications, human resources and accounting and financial management. 


[The information follows:] 
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Employees in the Areas of Communications, Human Resources, 
and Accounting and Financial Management 


Function 

State/Field 

National 

Headquarters 

Total 

Communications 
(1000 series) 

89 

17 

106* 

Human Resources 
(200 series) 

122 

79 

201 

Accounting and Financial 

Management 

(500 series) 

166 

57 

223 


*Does not include technical writers and editors dedicated to the Soil Survey 
program or Soil Science Offices. 

CONSERVATION DELIVERY STREAMLINING INITIATIVE 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide additional information on the Conservation 
Delivery Streamlining Initiative. What is the status of the initiative? 

What is the timeline for implementation? What efficiencies will be realized? 
How much will full implementation of the initiative cost? How much will it 
save? 

Response: In FY 2010, NRCS initiated an Agency-wide effort called the 

Conservation Delivery Streamlining Initiative (CDSI) . The Initiative's goal 
is to define and implement a more effective, efficient, and sustainable 
business model for delivering conservation technical and financial 
assistance. Three overarching objectives were identified: 

1. Simplify Conservation Delivery - Conservation delivery must be easier 
for both customers and employees. 

2. Streamline Business Processes - The new business model and processes 
must increase efficiency and be integrated across Agency business 
lines . 

3. Ensure Science-based Assistance - The new business model must reinforce 
the continued delivery of science-based products and services. 

CDSI is currently implementing five broad strategies under this effort. 
These include (1) redesigning NRCS's business processes, (2) aligning its 
information technology with these redesigned processes, (3) integrating 
science technologies to enhance the quality and effectiveness of NRCS 
programs, (4) simplifying and standardizing the delivery of financial 
assistance, and (5) providing ways for clients to work with NRCS that are 
more convenient and efficient. 

The CDSI effort, which first received funding in FY 2010, is in its third 
year. During FY 2011 through FY 2012, NRCS has redesigned a number of its 
business processes, focused on conservation planning and financial assistance 
delivery. Pilots to evaluate new processes and technologies are underway. 

In October 2012, NRCS will initiate the nationwide implementation of its 
Conservation Desktop technology. This first release will start to integrate the 
delivery of technical and financial assistance, introduce automated workflows 
for increased efficiency, and replace several existing inefficient, stove-piped 
tools. This release of the Conservation Desktop will also fully integrate 
science-based technologies to efficiently address grazing and erosion. 
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In early 2013, NRCS plans to release the first version of its new Client 
Gateway, a simple on-line portal for customers to apply for programs, check 
eligibility, view conservation plans and contracts, sign documents, request 
payments for practices applied, and much more. All these features will be 
available for NRCS customers 24 hours per day, seven days a week, without ever 
having to visit an NRCS office or make an appointment. 

During 2013, NRCS plans to make enhancements to the Conservation Desktop 
and Client Gateway, and develop its Mobile Planner application. Mobile Planner 
will add much efficiency to NRCS's delivery, and allow NRCS to spend as much as 
75 percent of their time in the field with clients, compared to the 20 percent 
to 40 percent often reported. 

NRCS's customers will benefit from this effort by: 

• Having to make fewer trips (if any) to the field office; 

• Saving NRCS's program participants over 750,000 hours annually? 

• Shortening the timeline between applying for a program and having 
a signed contract {target is two weeks or less when fully 
implemented) ; 

• Speeding up practice installation; 

• Ensuring rapid payments after a practice is applied; and 

• Having access to on demand on-line service for many of the steps 
in conservation assistance. 

NRCS will be more efficient and effective by: 

• Reducing document handling and wasteful duplicate data entry; 

• Reducing decision and approval times for plans and contracts; 

• Increasing environmental benefits through higher quality plans; 

• Improving access to best-available information and technology, and 

• Aligning staff with the more efficient business processes. 

In addition to the efficiencies described above, implementing CDSI 
nationwide will allow the Agency to redirect 1,200 to 1,500 staff years back 
to providing direct technical assistance to clients, returning a value of 
over $91 million each year. 

The total estimated planning and development cost for the Streamlining 
Initiative is $99 million. Implementation is expected to ramp up in FY 2013 
with the national implementation of the first CDSI tools and processes. Total 
an estimated $137.8 million through FY 2019. The total cost for the CDSI 
effort through FY 2019 was estimated at $236.8 million. This estimate was 
based upon FY 2009 projections. NRCS plans to provide new cost estimates in 
August 2012, which should account for savings realized through streamlined 
acquisitions and efficiencies gained after the original estimate was 
calculated. 

Mr. Kingston: How much funding per year has been allocated to the 
Conservation Delivery Streamlining Initiative since it was initiated? How 
much more will be needed and for how many additional years? 

Response: Allocations for CDSI were $7 million in FY 2010 and $14 
million in FY 2011. The current estimate for FY 2012 is $10 million. 

The total estimated planning and development cost for the Streamlining 
Initiative is $99 million. Implementation will ramp up in FY 2013 with the 
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national implementation of the first CDSI tools and processes, and total an 
estimated $137.8 million through FY 2019. The total cost for the CDSI effort 
through FY 2019 was estimated at $236.8 million. This estimate was based 
upon FY 2009 projections. NRCS plans to provide new cost estimates in August 
of 2012, which should account for savings realized through streamlined 
acquisitions and efficiencies gained after the original estimate was 
calculated. 


CONSERVATION EFFECTS ASSESSMENT PROJECT (CEAP) 

Mr. Kingston: Please update the Committee on the Conservation Effects 
Assessment Project (CEAP) . Please include a table that shows the amount of 
funding allocated to CEAP per year since it was initiated and how much will 
be expended in fiscal year 2012 and 2013. 

Response: CEAP was established within USDA in FY 2003 to develop a 
scientific understanding and methodology for estimating the environmental 
effects of conservation practices on agricultural landscapes at national, 
regional, and watershed scales. Since its inception, CEAP has grown into a 
multi-agency, multi-resource effort. Its scope has expanded to encompass 
building the science and education base needed to enrich conservation 
planning, implementation, management decisions, and policies. CEAP has three 
main components; national assessments, watershed assessments, and literature 
reviews and bibliographies. 

The annual CEAP budget for NRCS peaked at more than $8.3 million in FY 
2004 and FY 2007 but since has dropped to around $5 million annually, about 
the same as initial-year funding (Table 1) . The NRCS investment in CEAP, 
however, has leveraged more than $200 million in contributions from 
organizations, universities. State agencies, and other Federal agencies 
(Table 2) . In all, more than 60 agencies and organizations are CEAP 
partners . 


Table 1. NRCS CEAP expenditures, FY 2003 - FY 2013 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Annual funding 

2003 


$5,396 

2004 


8,343 

2005 


8,000 

2006 


8,000 

2007 


8, 345 

2008 


5,754 

2009 


5,000 

2010 


4, 605 

2011 


5, 105 

2012 

(est . ) 

5,000 

2013 

(est . ) 

5,000 
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Table 2. Leveraged Investments In CEAP, FY 2003 - FY 2013 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Agency 

Actuals 

FY 2003-FY 2011 

Estimated 

FY 2012 

10-yr . Total 

USDA Agencies: 
NASS 

$600 

_ 

$600 

ARS 

167, 882 

$20, 000 

187,882 

NIFA 

9, 675 

- 

9, 675 

FSA 

770 

100 

870 

USGS 

6,490 

1,000 

7, 490 

Others 

10,610 

1,000 

11, 610 

Total 



218, 127 


Future CEAP resources will be used to gather data to expand our use of the 
Agricultural Policy Environmental Extender (APEX) field-level model to 
estimate conservation practice effects on wetlands, wildlife, and grazing 
lands. With this information, we will be able to more accurately model the 
complex agricultural landscape and include the variety of practices that 
occur on the land. We will refresh our practice information so we can better 
estimate the effects of conservation on the land and improve our ability to 
make informed, effective decisions. We also plan to support the modeling and 
estimation of conservation effects at smaller watershed scales to improve 
decision making for policies and programs. 

CEAP data and analyses were used extensively in the forthcoming 2012 
National Conservation Program (NCP) , a requirement of the Soil and Water 
Resources Conservation Act. Cropland analyses for the NCP included 
development of a model that weighs alternative approaches for setting 
conservation priorities that can potentially maximize the benefits of our 
conservation investments. Also included in the NCP is an analysis of the 
potential impacts of converting marginal cropland to switch grass for 
bioenergy production and an analysis of the potential water-use efficiency 
gains available from upgrading existing irrigation systems to more efficient 
systems. For the NCP, the interagency CEAP rangeland team developed case 
studies that concentrated on key issues related to rangeland invasive plants 
such as juniper, exotic annual grasses, and leafy spurge. Hydrologic and 
erosion impacts were examined as well as the economics of control at various 
stages in the invasion process. Estimates of wind erosion and potential 
risks and conservation opportunities were also completed using National 
Resources Inventory (NRI ) data. 

NRCS and its partners in the Agricultural Research Service and Texas A&M 
University are preparing a series of reports on the effects of conservation 
practices on cropland that eventually will cover the 48 contiguous States. 

To date, four reports in this series have been released, on the Upper 
Mississippi River Basin (being reviewed in draft form) , the Chesapeake Bay 
Region, the Great Lakes Region, and the Ohio-Tennessee River Basin. The fifth 
report, on the Missouri River Basin, is currently undergoing external peer 
review and should be ready for release this spring. 

The reports are based on computer simulations of conditions as of 2003- 
2006 compared to conditions that would be expected if no conservation 
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practices were in place. The simulations are based on data on farming and 
conservation practices in use during the period 2003 to 2006 collected 
through interviews with farmers utilizing a 32 page survey questionnaire and 
reviews of NRCS field office records. A subset of the NRI sample points 
provided the statistical basis for regional estimates. These studies not 
only provide estimates of the effects of conservation practices in place on 
the landscape, but also help us determine treatment needs on cropped acres 
and estimate potential further gains from additional conservation treatments. 
The estimation process is consistent in each study area to allow consistent 
comparison of findings across regions. 

Findings in the studies completed to date are consistent: (1) The 
voluntary, incentives-based approach is achieving results. Farmers are being 
good land stewards on agricultural land, especially in controlling erosion 
but also in reducing nutrient losses from cropland. (2) Despite the gains, 
we have opportunities to make even more progress, especially in nutrient 
management. (35 Suites of practices are needed to avoid, control, and trap 
sediment and nutrients lost through overland flow and/or leaching. No single 
practice or single combination of practices will be equally effective 
everywhere. (4) Targeting the most critical acres delivers the greatest 
benefit for the conservation investment and the information from the CEAP 
analysis better informs our targeting decisions. 

There are, however, regional differences. The most severe conservation 
treatment need on cultivated cropland in the Upper Mississippi River Basin, 
the Chesapeake Bay Region, and the Great Lakes Region is the loss of soluble 
nitrogen through leaching. The greatest need in the Ohio-Tennessee River 
Basin is the loss of phosphorus from cropland. 

The next generation of CEAP studies on cropland will be conducted on a 
smaller scale to focus on regional/more localized priorities. A data 
collection effort on farming and conservation practices in use in the 
Chesapeake Bay Watershed has just been completed using twice as many sample 
points as were used during the 2003-2006 data collection effort. A report on 
the findings will be released early next year. 

In addition, we have three potential new CEAP analyses planned: In the 
Great Lakes Region, a study of the Maumee River watershed; in Iowa, a study 
of the Boone River watershed; and in California, a study of the Bay Delta. 

All of these studies, based on fund availability to support them, will 
provide data on a much smaller scale than the current national assessment. 

The CEAP-Cropland studies have provided additional benefits in the form of 
tools for decision support and direct assistance to landowners. The cropland 
modeling team, for example, has developed the optimization model described 
above. New tools developed as a result of CEAP modeling are being 
incorporated into the NRCS Conservation Delivery Streamlining Initiative to 
help field offices provide faster, better technical assistance to landowners. 

Another tool, the CEAP Conservation Benefits Identifier (CCBI) geospatial 
data layer is an attempt to translate core CEAP-Cropland report findings 
related to nutrient management needs into actionable information for agency 
landscape planning and program delivery at the field level. The CEAP Soil 
Vulnerability Layer is a national geospatial layer that classifies soils in 
the CEAP reports from model runs using APEX, and allows vulnerable soils to 
be located across the landscape. The National Soil Vulnerability Layer has 
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been used in several regional initiatives, including the Chesapeake Bay 
Watershed Initiative and the National Water Quality Initiative (NWQI) „ 

US DA initiated a series of CEAP watershed studies to provide in-depth 
analysis and quantification of the measurable effects of conservation 
practices at the watershed scale, and to enhance our understanding of the 
effects of conservation in the biophysical setting of a watershed. There are 
42 watershed studies in total: 17 Competitive Grants Watersheds supported by 
the National Institute of Food and Agriculture (NIFA) , 14 Benchmark 
Watersheds conducted by the Agricultural Research Service, and 11 Special 
Emphasis Watersheds supported by the Natural Resources Conservation Service. 

One of two synthesis reports on the NIFA -sponsored watershed assessment 
studies will be complete later this year. The synthesis study team, at North 
Carolina State University, anticipates publication of a book detailing their 
findings. The team will also publish numerous fact sheets and other papers 
to summarize findings. Outreach to translate the science into practice is 
planned for legislators, policy officials, conservationists, watershed 
groups, and producer groups. 

Work on the ARS watershed studies continues with new priorities under the 
agency's 5-year action plan. ARS and NRCS are planning a number of 
publications that summarize findings from this work. 

The wetlands studies were planned to evaluate the effects of wetland 
conservation practices and programs by quantifying ecosystem services that 
wetlands provide, such as water quality, flood control, and biodiversity. 

The effects of conservation practices on ecosystem services were measured 
with landscape-scale metrics such as changes in soil carbon sequestration and 
wildlife/amphibian biodiversity. Field data collection and analyses will 
develop, calibrate, and validate local and regional models that estimate the 
effects of program implementation and other environmental and economic 
factors such as land use and climate change on these ecosystem services. 

Five regional assessments are ongoing or completed: (1) Prairie Pothole 
Region of the Northern Plains, (2) Mississippi Alluvial Valley, (3) High 
Plains, (4) California Central Valley/Upper Klamath River Basin, and (5) Mid- 
Atlantic Rolling Coastal Plain and Coastal Flats. Regional assessments have 
been completed for all of these regions except the Mid-Atlantic. Data 
collection and model development for the five regional assessments are 
focused on floodwater storage, habitat quality, biotic conservation and 
sustainability, erosion and sedimentation, nutrient fate and transport, 
carbon sequestration, and greenhouse gas emissions. 

Three pilot studies will submit final project reports in 2012 for: (1) a 
study of a soil phosphorus condition index for prairie depression wetland 
catchments, (2) a small-scale study in the Ohio River Basin investigating the 
effects of wetlands established through the Wetlands Reserve Program in 
capturing nutrients and sediment, and (3) a small-scale study in the 
Southeast Coastal Plain developing geomorphic, vegetation, and conservation 
practice profiles for wetlands established through wetland restoration 
practices . 

Information on the effects of conservation practices and programs on 
wetland ecosystem services from the High Plains and California Central 
Valley/Upper Klamath River Basin regional investigations was published in 
2011. Findings for all of the regional assessments are being summarized for 
release later this year. 
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A CEAP-Wetlands multi-regional literature synthesis was published as a 
special issue of Ecological Applications in April 2011. The ten papers in the 
synthesis document the scientific literature summarizing the effects of 
conservation practices and programs on agricultural, wetlands in different 
regions of the United States. 

Since 2005, the CEAP-Wildlife Component has supported over 30 regional 
assessments of the effects of conservation practices and programs on various 
priority fish and wildlife species. These assessments, conducted in 
partnership with academic, nongovernmental organizations, and state and 
Federal agency science partners, have generated more than two dozen technical 
reports from which we have developed technical notes and guidance documents 
to help put findings into practice. These findings have documented how USDA 
programs and practices are benefiting species such as grassland and shrubland 
birds, native trout, migrating and wintering waterfowl and shorebirds, and 
other at-risk species while shedding valuable insight on how we can improve 
conservation practice standards and program delivery. 

In recent years, CEAP-Wildlife has increased emphasis on supporting 
assessments that document target species' response to conservation practice 
implementation and that provide science support for effective program 
delivery of NRCS wildlife-oriented, landscape-scale special initiatives; CEAP 
is providing important science support for the NRCS Sage-Grouse Initiative, 
Lesser Prairie-Chicken Initiative, and the Golden-Winged Warbler and New 
England Cottontail aspects of the recently launched Working Lands for 
Wildlife project. 

CEAP-Wildlife is also enhancing the biological aspects of other CEAP 
component models and products. Specifically, we are working with The Nature 
Conservancy, Agricultural Research Service, and university partners to link 
stream fish and macroinvertebrate sample data with CEAP-Cropland modeling 
tools, beginning with an intensive effort in the Western Lake Erie Basin. 

This effort will provide the means to integrate biological endpoints into 
soil and water quality modeling, and thus help us understand and target 
effective conservation practice implementation with biologically meaningful 
results. We are also incorporating biodiversity metrics into CEAP-Grazing 
Lands modeling efforts and to integrate findings from various completed and 
ongoing CEAP-Wildlife regional assessments into the Integrated Landscape 
Model under development by CEAP-Wetlands. 

As we generate valuable products and insights for USDA use, we continue to 
share results with and solicit input from our partners in the fish and 
wildlife science and management communities. Through the International 
Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies' CEAP Working Group, we are linking 
CEAP Wildlife findings with those of the monitoring components of State 
Wildlife Action Plans, and vice-versa. 

A CEAP-Rangeland literature synthesis book and standalone Executive 
Summary were published in the fall of 2011. The CEAP literature synthesis is 
the most comprehensive collection of information on rangeland management in 
existence and will serve as a "living document" to be updated as new 
scientific information is published. 

The report is the product of a rigorous external review by 40 rangeland 
scientists of published peer-reviewed scientific literature related to 
rangeland conservation practices. NRCS commissioned the report to evaluate 
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its current efforts helping ranchers implement conservation practices and to 
help guide future efforts. A companion literature synthesis on pastureland 
will be published later this year. 

Because most erosion prediction models were developed for use on cropland, 
they are not applicable to rangelands because of the complexity of vegetation 
and physiography. ARS scientists and others are developing computer models 
to predict erosion on these unique landscapes. The Rangeland Hydrology and 
Erosion Model (RHEM) and Wind Erosion Model (WEMO) will provide range 
conservationists with new tools for advising managers of rangeland on how 
best to control erosion. 

ARS and NRCS scientists are also studying the effects and effective 
control of invasive woody and grass species on rangeland throughout the 17 
Western States. These invasive species degrade the quality of rangeland 
forage and create conditions conducive to accelerated erosion. The studies 
are expected to lead to recommendations for improved rangeland management. 

The results of these studies have been incorporated into the Soil and Water 
Resources Conservation Act (RCA) , National Conservation Program. 

Watershed evaluations are also to be conducted on several regional 
watersheds, using the Automated Geospatial Watershed Assessment Tool (AGWA) . 
Watershed scenarios include an evaluation of current conditions which are 
then compared with various levels on rangeland conservation treatments. 

FINANCIAL AUDIT REMEDIATION 

Mr. Kingston: Please briefly describe NRCS's efforts to improve its 
accounting systems. When will the agency achieve a clean audit? What 
progress has the agency made since its first audit? What goals will be 
achieved this year? What are the most difficult obstacles to overcome? 

Response: NRCS continues to strive to improve its audit position. The 
fiscal year (FY) 2011 financial audit results reduced the number of material 
weaknesses from seven to five with two significant deficiencies. In addition 
to working to sustain progress, NRCS developed and is executing project plans 
to correct the remaining material weaknesses. NRCS's goal is to obtain a 
clean opinion in FY 2013. 

NRCS is converting its core accounting system from Foundation Financial 
Information System (FFIS) to the Financial Management Modernization 
Initiative (FMMI) in May 2012. FMMI is the Department-wide core accounting 
system. In order to prepare for the conversion, NRCS has been conducting 
FMMI system testing, training personnel, and reviewing accounting records. 
While the FMMI conversion is a challenge, it is a necessary step for NRCS to 
complete in order to resolve financial system related audit findings. 

In order to improve financial management, NRCS has realigned the Office of 
the Chief Financial Officer (CFO), to directly report to the Chief of NRCS. 
Additionally, NRCS is expanding the government workforce in the Office of the 
CFO and is transitioning its financial management from contractor support to 
government staff. This allows NRCS the opportunity to establish continuity 
in financial management and retain financial management knowledge in house. 

The challenge now is to successfully navigate the hiring process, train new 
staff and transition knowledge from contractors to the new NRCS staff while 
still making progress remediating audit findings and improving financial 
audit results. 
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CHANGES IN MANDATORY PROGRAMS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a list of all changes in mandatory programs 
included in the fiscal year 2013 budget request. For comparison purposes, 
please include information on the authorized levels of mandatory funding 
amounts related to the programs. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


FY 2013 President's Budget 

Changes in Mandatory Programs Authorized by Dollar Amount 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Program 

FY 2013 

Authorized 1/ 

Policy Change 

2/ 

FY 2013 PB 

Environmental Quality 
Incentives Program 

$1, 750, 000 

-5447,000 

$1, 303,000 

Agricultural Water 
Enhancement Program 

60,000 


60, 000 

Wildlife Habitat 

Incentives Program 

85,000 

-12,000 

73,000 

Farm and Ranch Lands 
Protection Program 

200,000 

_ 

200,000 

Conservation Security 
Programs/3 

182,000 

_ 

182,000 

Agricultural Management 
Assistance Program 

7,500 

-5,000 

2,500 

Healthy Forests Reserve 
Program 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Chesapeake Bay Watershed 
Program 

50,000 

_ 

50,000 

Small Watershed 
Rehabilitation Program 

165,000 

-165,000 

_ 

Conservation Reserve 

Program (TA Only) /4 

108,000 

_ 

o 

o 

o 

03 

O 

Total Dollar Change 

- 

-629,000 

- 
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FY 2013 President's Budget 

Changes in Mandatory Programs Authorized by Acreage Enrollment 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Program 

FY 2013 

Authorized 

1/ 

Policy 
Change 2/ 

FY 2013 PB 

Wetlands Reserve Program 

$224,000 

- 

$224,000 

Wetlands Reserve Program (acres) 

(-> 

{-) 

{-) 

Grasslands Reserve Program 

5, 000 

- 

5, 000 

Grasslands Reserve Program (acres) 

(-> 

(-) 

(-) 

Conservation Stewardship Program 

985,000 

-$13,000 

972,000 

Conservation Stewardship Program 
(acres) 

(12,769,000) 

(-759, 632) 

(12,009,368) 

Total Dollar Change 

- 

-13, 000 

- 


Notes : 

1/ Based on OMB assumptions for re-authorized Farm Bill. 

2/ Reflects impacts of General Provision Section 723 in the 2013 Budget and 
EQIP reduction proposed in the President's Plan for Economic Growth and 
Deficit Reduction. 

3/ Conservation Security Program authorized to support contracts enrolled 
before September 30, 2008. Changes in budget authority considered statutory. 
4/ Conservation Reserve Program estimates depend on FSA projections. Change 
in Budget authority considered statutory. 


Questions Submitted by Mr. Graves 


FORESTRY PRODUCTS 

Mr. Graves: Under Secretary Sherman, I'm very concerned about the job 
losses we've seen in the forest products industry— over 300,000 jobs have been 
lost since 2005 in the sector. 

At the same time, USDA has a program— the USDA Biobased Markets Program — 
favoring biobased products other than forest products-some of which are 
products imported from China. 

Don't you think that a program that encourages the federal government and 
consumers to use imported products is hurting US jobs and the ability of the 
forestry sector to recover from the economic crisis and housing market 
decline? 

Response: Defined by the 2002 Farm Bill, biobased products are commercial 
or industrial products (other than food or feed) that are composed in whole, 
or in significant part, of biological products, renewable agricultural 
materials (including plant, animal, and marine materials), or forestry 
materials. The 2008 Farm Bill extended the definition of biobased products 
to include biobased intermediate ingredients or feedstocks. With respect to 
the BioPreferred program, wood products definitely fall under the definition 
of biobased products. Moreover, the BioPreferred program does not exclude 
forestry-based biobased products. According to conference report language 
from the 2002 Farm Bill, "the intent (of the Biopreferred Markets Program] is 
to stimulate the production of new biobased products and to energize emerging 
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markets for those products." Therefore, the program focuses on promoting new 
and emerging uses of biobased products, including forestry-based biobased 
products. Only biobased products that had a significant market share prior 
to 1972 are excluded from participation. The BioPreferred program works 
closely with USDA's Forest Products Research Lab in Madison, Wisconsin to 
ensure forest-based products applying to participate in the BioPreferred 
program did not have a significant market share prior to 1972. Part of the 
lab's mission is to help devise innovative ways to use our forests to make 
new consumer products . 

Also, a number of USDA programs actively promote the use of wood and forestry 
products. For example, USDA promotes domestic wood as the preferred 
construction material for sustainable buildings. USDA' s 2011 Strategic 
Sustainability Performance Plan, developed under the requirements of 
Executive Order 13514, establishes a specific objective in the regard: USDA 
should: 

"Use domestically harvested wood products, ideally locally sourced and 
from National Forest System lands wherever practicable and feasible, as 
the preferred green building material for all USDA facilities and 
buildings . 

This recently adopted policy is consistent with EO 13514 due to the 
environmental benefits of wood, including reduced energy consumption and 
reduction of greenhouse gases (GHGs) . Life-cycle research studies show 
that fossil fuel consumption, potential contributions to CHG emissions and 
quantities of solid waste tend to be less for manufacturing and use of 
wood products than for competing products. Moreover, wood products that 
are installed and used appropriately attend to have lower environmental 
emissions and burdens than functionally equivalent products of other 
materials . " 


Questions Submitted by Ms . Kaptur 


FOREST SERVICE 

Ms. Kaptur: Please update the Subcommittee on the Forest Service 
activities surrounding the emerald ash borer. 

Response: The emerald ash borer (EAB) is currently known to occur in 15 

States from Minnesota across the upper Midwest to New York and south to 
Missouri, Tennessee and Virginia, as well as across southern Ontario and 
Quebec in Canada. Across the area, EAB has killed tens of millions of ash 
trees and poses a serious threat to the ash resource of North America. 

The management of EAB across the U.S. is a complex task that involves many 
levels of Tribal, Federal, State, and local governments, non-governmental 
groups and private stakeholders. EAB-related activities within USDA are 
coordinated between the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) 
and the Forest Service (FS) . The FS and APHIS convened a group of subject 
matter experts from State and Federal agencies to develop a National EAB 
Framework which identifies and aligns key roles and responsibilities of the 
signatories: FS, APHIS, National Association of State Foresters, and the 
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National Plant Board representing State agriculture agencies- The Framework 
provides an overview of the resources available from USDA agencies and better 
equips State and city planners to prepare for and/or respond to EAB impacts. 

APHIS works with States to survey, establish and implement regulatory 
actions, and provides funds to States to support containment and outreach 
activities. As the EAB program has transitioned from an emergency response to 
a management program, the FS has taken on a larger role. Under its 
authorities, the FS has provided technical assistance and financial resources 
for a number of EAB-related activities. The FS has assisted State forestry 
agencies and other partners to develop plans in preparation for an 
infestation, to restore and rehabilitate impacted landscapes, and is 
supporting efforts that will help increase the utilization of ash wood in 
communities affected by EAB. 

The FS is also working with non-governmental organizations to educate 
people about the risk of moving firewood. EAB can be inadvertently 
transported long distances by moving infested firewood. The goal of 
community outreach is to have people aware of the risk and help minimize the 
spread of non-native insects. 

Research and methods development work supported by the FS has resulted in 
tools available to survey for EAB, chemically treat trees in the urban 
landscape and identify and test potential biological control agents for long- 
term EAB management. 


GREAT LAKES CONSERVATION INITIATIVES 

Ms. Kaptur: Please describe in detail what role NRE will be playing in 
improving the quality of the Great Lakes in FY 13 and how any proposed 
activity is different than FY 12. 

Response: The 2013 President's Budget request for NRCS proposes 
approximately $100 million in technical and financial assistance to work with 
landowners and agriculture producers in the Great Lakes Basin. Similar to FY 
2012, site-specific conservation plans will be developed for participants to 
assist them with improving nutrient, soil and water management to protect 
water quality. Financial assistance will be available to implement practices 
such as nutrient management, conservation cover, residue management, field 
borders, and filter strips. Work in 2013 will build upon the conservation 
activities on private lands that are being implemented in 2012. In addition 
to NRCS resources, approximately $23 million in financial and technical 
assistance will be made available for delivery by the agency through an 
interagency agreement with the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) for the 
Great Lakes Restoration Initiative (GLRI ) . 

These funds will be used to address non-point source pollution, 
terrestrial invasive species and wildlife habitat in target watersheds of the 
Great Lakes Basin. Included in the $23 million are $10 million in financial 
and technical assistance funds targeted for non-point source phosphorus 
reduction. That $10 million is currently prioritized for reducing phosphorus 
in three watersheds (Upper Duck Creek and Upper East River in Wisconsin; 
Swartz and Kearsley Creeks in Michigan; and Upper Blanchard in Ohio) . NRCS 
has been participating in GLRI since 2010. 
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Ms. Kaptur: What is NRE doing in terms of outreach to farmers to promote 
conservation in an effort to improve the quality of the Great Lakes, 
particularly Lake Erie? 

Response: NRCS has provided information about conservation activities that 
are designed to improve water quality to numerous grower groups and at 
agricultural conferences, including those in the Western Lake Erie Basin. In 
addition, the agency is currently working with multiple partners to update 
its outreach plan. This outreach plan will be used to target and educate 
landowners, farm operators, and others on the use of conservation practices 
that enhance nutrient recovery by crops and that avoid, control, and trap 
nutrient losses before they make their way to the Great Lakes and other water 
bodies . 

Ms. Kaptur: Please describe in detail what activities NRE is undertaking 
to address algal bloom in the in Lake Erie and what activities NRE is 
planning in FY 13. 

Response: USDA recognizes that excess phosphorus entering Lake Erie has 
led to a dramatic increase of Microcystis blooms in the western basin over 
the past five years. These blooms have reduced the quality of water and 
overall health of Lake Erie, leading to negative impacts to aquatic wildlife. 
The Western Lake Erie Basin has been identified as a significant contributor 
of phosphorus to Lake Erie. USDA anticipates that general program and GLRI 
activities will continue in fiscal year 2013 at levels equivalent to those in 
fiscal year 2012, including the $10 million in financial and technical 
assistance that will be targeted for non-point source phosphorus reduction. 
That $10 million is currently prioritized for reducing phosphorus in three 
watersheds (Upper Duck Creek and Upper East River in Wisconsin; Swartz and 
Kearsley Creeks in Michigan; and Upper Blanchard in Ohio) . The Upper 
Blanchard watershed was prioritized particularly to address phosphorous 
loading and algal blooms in Lake Erie. USDA is currently working with EPA 
and USGS to identify edge-of-f ield and in-stream monitoring sites within the 
same phosphorus reduction watersheds to measure progress and facilitate 
adaptive management. 

As part of an effort to improve water quality and support jobs in the 
region that are generated through the hunting, fishing, and the outdoor 
recreation industry, USDA will use $2 million in EQIP financial assistance to 
help farmers in designated parts of Michigan, Ohio and Indiana prevent 
phosphorus from entering Western Lake Erie Basin waterways. Additionally, 

USDA has charged a team of NRCS, ARS, and university scientists with 
identifying and recommending conservation practices for reducing phosphorus 
transport into Lake Erie. The Department is committed to acting on the 
recommendations once they become available. 


ASIAN CARP CONTROL 

Ms. Kaptur: Please describe in detail what NRE's role in preventing 
Asian Carp from entering the Great Lakes and what funding if any in FY 13 is 
dedicated to stopping Asian Carp. 

Response: Under the Natural Resources and Environment (NRE), the Eastern 
Region (R9) of the USDA Forest Service is working to prevent Asian carp 
(black, grass, silver and bighead carps) from entering the Great Lakes. 
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Efforts include participating in regional interagency working groups to 
coordinate the management of bighead and silver carp and funding public 
outreach and education partnerships to prevent the spread of aquatic invasive 
species, including Asian carp. 

Participation in Regional Interagency Working Groups includes: 

• Mississippi River Panel on Aquatic Nuisance Species; 

• Great Lakes Panel on Aquatic Nuisance Species; 

• Lake Michigan Lakewide Management Plan Technical Coordinating 
Committee; and 

• Great Lakes Fish Habitat Partnership. 

Public Outreach and Education Partnerships include: 

• Discovery World and Riemann Aquarium; Milwaukee, WI, utilizing 
signage, exhibits, and educational programs for youth and adults; 

• John G. Shedd Aquarium; Chicago, IL, utilizing signage, exhibits, 
and educational programs for youth and adults; 

• Mississippi River Museum and Aquarium; Dubuque, IA, utilizing 
traveling exhibit to visit twelve cities over three years; and 

• Wildlife Forever; focused on Great Lakes basin, but also with 
national reach utilizing mass media outreach and education 
campaign including billboards, print ads, public service 
announcements, and television programs. 

No specific funding level has been proposed by the Forest Service in the FY 
2013 Budget. 

The Natural Resources Conservation Service has no Asian carp control 
program at this time. 

ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES PROGRAM (EQIP) SEASONAL HIGH TUNNEL 

Ms. Kaptur: Please describe in detail how EQIP's hoop house program is 
having on conservation efforts for urban producers. 

Response: The Seasonal High Tunnel Initiative (hoop house) assists 

producers to extend the growing season for high value crops. The initiative 
also helps producers address one or more resource concerns by improving plant 
quality, improving soil quality, reducing nutrient and pesticide 
transportation, and reducing energy use by providing consumers with a local 
source of fresh produce. 

NRCS provides EQIP financial and technical assistance to agricultural 
producers on eligible agricultural land. The extent to which NRCS is 
providing assistance to producers in urban areas is not closely tracked; 
however, NRCS is receiving requests for financial and technical assistance 
from producers within urban areas. High tunnels may be constructed in some 
urban areas, and other urban areas may have zoning restrictions or local 
regulations which prevent or limit the construction of the seasonal high 
tunnel. Regardless of the practice being constructed, participants are 
responsible for knowing and complying with all applicable laws and 
regulations . 
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EQIP URBAN ASSISTANCE 

Ms. Kaptur: Please provide for the record what percentage of EQIP 
assistance is provided to producers in urban areas in FY 11 and FY 12 if 
possible . 

Response: NRCS does not differentiate between urban and rural lands for 
EQIP applications and contracts. EQIP technical assistance and financial 
assistance can be delivered on urban lands and with urban landowners when the 
delivery of assistance and use of these lands are associated with 
agriculture, forestry, or similar activities associated with agriculture. 
Financial assistance may be used to address natural resource concerns in 
urban areas as long as the land being addressed and the participants meet 
program eligibility requirements. 

EQIP URBAN OUTREACH 

Ms. Kaptur: Is there any additional outreach planned in FY 13 to ensure 
that urban producers are utilizing EQIP? 

Response: NRCS is not anticipating any additional outreach efforts in 
FY 13 to urban producers that may be eligible for EQIP financial assistance. 

EQIP GREAT LAKES, LAKE ERIE 

Ms. Kaptur: Will there be any targeting of EQIP funding to areas of 
concern in the Great Lakes, specifically on Lake Erie? 

Response: The Great Lakes Restoration Initiative was established between 
11 Federal agencies in 2010 to address critical resource concerns, including 
subsurface nitrogen and phosphorous losses. Over the past three years, NRCS 
in partnership with the Environmental Protection Agency, has invested $75 
million above and beyond its base program funding in the Great Lakes basin, 
most of which has been directed toward addressing nutrient and sediment 
concerns. This funding is targeted both geographically-to priority 
watersheds that have an outsized impact on nutrient and sediment loading— and 
by core practices that are successful at reducing nutrient and sediment 
runoff. This work is producing results; a USDA report released last fall 
shows that farmers in the Great Lakes basin have made tremendous strides in 
reducing nutrient and sediment losses from their lands. 

As part of an effort to improve water quality and support jobs in the 
region that are generated through the hunting, fishing, and outdoor 
recreation industry, USDA will use $2 million in EQIP financial assistance to 
help farmers in designated parts of Michigan, Ohio and Indiana prevent 
phosphorus from entering Western Lake Erie Basin waterways. 
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